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A the telt time the Court of Tipps Sab 
is the moſt brillant in India; and his company 
of performers is without contradidtion the firſt, 
as well on account of its riches as becauſe the 
Bajaderes are the women to whom he gives the 
preference. Being Sovereign of part of Viſa- 
pour, he has every facility of procuring, among 
this claſs of women, thoſe who are moſt remar- 
kable for their beauty and talents, 

The comedians of the court are all women, 
A directreſs, who is likewiſe manager, purcha- 
ſes young girls at the age of four or five years, 
who are choſen on account of their beauty. She 
cauſes them to be inoculated, and then provides 
them with Maſters both for dancing and muſic, 
| A 
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ght every accompliſhment that can 
inſpire the. Prince and his Court with the love 

of pleaſure ; and their Succeſs is ſuch, that they 
delight and ſeduce the moſt inſenſible of Men. 
- They begin to appear in public at the age of 
about ten or eleven years. They have generally 
the moſt delicate features, large dark eyes, 
beautiful eye - brows, a ſmall mouth, and the 
fineſt teeth; their cheeks are dimpled, and their 
black hair hangs in flowing treſſes to the ground; 
their complexion is a clear brown, not ſuch as 
that of the Mulatto women, who are incapable 
of bluſhing: but like that of a Country girl in 
the glow of health, who has preſerved the roſe 
after ſuffering the lilies to fade, Theſe are 
the Yellow women, that the Orientals prefer to 


all others: they give themſelves that tinge by 
painting their cheeks of a jonquil eolour in the 


— 


They are tau 


ſame manner as the French women uſe rouge: 
and it is remarkable that in a very ſhort time 

one becomes habituated to this colour, and finds 
it agreable. Their habit is always a fine gauze, 
very richly embroidered with gold; and they 
are covered with jewels; their heads, their neck, 
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their breaſts, their arms, fingers, legs, and toes, 
have their jewels; and even their noſe is orna- 
mented with a ſmall diamond that gives them 
an areh look, which is far from being unplea- 
ſing. | 

The comedies are all pieces of intrigue, 
They perſonate either women who league toge- 
ther to deceive a Jealous husband, or young 
girls that conſpire to deceive their mother. It 
is impoſſible to play with more art or with more 
naturel eaſe. Their Songs are gay and agreea- 
ble. The Words that are ſung by a ſingle voice 
are almoſt always the complaint of à Lover. 
Thoſe which are ſung in chorus are much gayer; 
but they have no ſecond parts, and are always 
repeated. | | 

The dancers are ſuperior in their perfor- 
mance to the comedians and fingers; it may 
even, be affirmed, that they would afford pleg- 
ſure on the theatre of the Opera at Paris, Every 
part is employed when theſe girls dance; their 
heads, their eyes, their arms, their feet, and 
all their bodies ſeem to move only to enchant 
and ſurpriſe, They are very light and very 

A 2 
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ſtrong in the legs; turning round on one foot, 
and ſpringing up immediately after, with a 
ſurpriſing force. They have ſo much accuracy 
in their movements, that they accompany the 
inſtruments with bells that are on their feet; 
and as they are of the moſt elegant figures, all 
their motions are graceful, No Bojadere of the 
Prinees company is more than ſeventeen years 
old, At this age they are dismiſſed, and eirher 
travel over the province, or attach themſelves 
to the Pagods. | 

The directreſs of this company is paid by 
the Prince; but her emoluments are not known. 
She has always a number of pieces, ready in 
rehearſal to be played at a moments notice, 
Though there is every reaſon to think Che is 
well paid by Tippo for the pleaſures ſhe pro- 
cures him, the emoluments {he receives from 
private individuals of fortune are ſtill more ad- 
vantageous to her, When a great man gives a 
ſer ſupper, he has uſually a comedy ernamented 


*) Every Pagod maintains a number of Bajaderes, 


whoſe charms produce one of the moſt certain 
revenues of the Bramin, 


E 


with ſong and dances. The number of theſe 
actreſſes is often no more than two, the inſtru- 
mental muſie not being ehanged. 


If a ſupper is given to a few private friends, 
the ſingers and dancers are likewiſe employed at 
the ſame price of hundred rupees; beſides which, 
they muſt be furnished with a Supper and 
aboundance of fruit, ſweetmeats, and warm 
milk, If the friends are retained to ſleep (as 
is often done, where their Suppers are more 
friendly than ceremonious) they chuſe each a 
companion for the night among the performers, 
for which the directreſs is likewiſe paid 100 ru- 
pees eachz and the maſter of the houſe muſt 
preſent his friends with ſome trinket, or piece 
of ſtuff, to be given to the damſel when Che is 
ſcent away in the morning. : 


Beſides the Prince's company, there are 
| ſeveral others in the town where the Court is 
kept, and in the armies. There are even ſome. 
that are compoſed of men only: but the people 
of the Court never have recourſe to any but the 
Prince's company. 

- 
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At eleven o' clock, or about midnight, 
every one retires but thoſe that ſup with the 
| Nabob; who, except on grand: feſtivals, are 


always his friends and relations. 
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Genuine Letter of the Late 
Mr. Sterne. 


To — = 
Lyons, Nov. 15. 


1 have travelled hither moſt deliciouſly, though 
I have made my journey in a deſoblegeant, and, 
of courſe, alone, But when tlie heart is at reſt, 
and the mind is in harmony with itſelf, and 
every ſubordinate feeling is well attuned, not an 
object offers itſelf to the attention but may be 
made to produce pleaſure, Beſides, ſuch is 
the character of this happy people, that you 
ſee a ſmile on every countenance, and hear 
the notes of j joy from every * 


") There is an old woman, ar this moment, 
playing on the viol before my window, u & 


41 


I ſhall not enter into the phyfical or moral 

difference between the two nations, but I ean- 
not, however, help obſerving, that while the 
French poſſefs a gaiety of heart, that always 
weakens and ſometimes baffles ſorrow, the 
Engliſh ſtill answer to the deſcription of the 


old Frenchman, and really continue to divert 
themſelves moſt triſtement. 


Nay, how often have I ſeen, at a York 
aſſembly, two young people dance down thirty 


couple, with as grave countenances as if they 
did it for hire, and were, after all, not ſure 


of being paid; and here have I beheld the ſun. 
burnt ſons and daughters of labour riſe from 
a 4 | 


groupe of young people are dancing to it, with 
more appearance, and, I believe, more reality 
of pleaſure than all your brillant aſſemblies at 
Almack's can boaſt, 

1 love my country as well as any of her 
children; and 1 know the ſolid, characteriſtic 
virtues of its people; buy they do not play the 


game of happineſs with that attention which is 
ebtained and id here. 


4 
their ſeanty meal with not a pulſe in their hearts, 
that did not beat to pleaſure; and, with the 
brighteſt looks of ſatisfaction, make their woo- 
den ſhoes reſponſive to the ſound of a broken- 
winded hautbois. 

All the world ſhall never dete me there 
is not a Providence, and a gracious one too, 
which governs it. With every bleſſing under 
the ſun we look grave, and reaſon ourſelves 
into diſſatisfaction; while here, with ſcarce 
any bleſſing but the ſun, on ef? content de 
ſon état. 

But the kind Being who made us all gives 
to each the portion of happineſs, according ta 
his wiſe and good pleaſure; for nothing is be- 
Neath his- all providential care — he eventempers 
the winds to the Shorn lamb, | 

By ſuch reflections, and ſuch influences, 
I am perverted from my purproſe; for, when 
I drew my chair to the table, and dipped my 
pen into the ink · horn, I breathed nothing but 
complaint „and it was my ſole deſign to tell 
you ſo— for I have ſent a la poſte reſtame again 
and again, and there is no letter from you. But 


T7 

thongh I am impatience itſelf to eontinue my 
journey towards the Alps, and eannot poſſibly 
indulge my curious ſpirit till I hear from you, 
yet ſuch is the effect of my {ympathetic nature, 
that I have caught all the eaſe and good humour 
of the people about me, and. ſeem to be ſitting 
here, in my black coat and yellow ſlippers as 
- contented as if I had no other ſtep.totake; and 
God Knows I have a pretty circuit to make, my 
friend before I may embrace you again. It is 
not as you well know, my practice to ſeratch 
out any thing I write or I would eraſe the laſt 
dozen lines at the very moment I had con- 
eluded them, your letter and two others arrived,” 
and brought me every thing I could wiſh, 1 
would really linger if I thought you would 
overtake me, At all events, we ſhall meet at 
Rome and I Shall take the wings of to morrow 
morning to farther my progreſs thither. 

Il ſincerely hope this paper may be thrown 
away upon you — that is, I wiſh you may be 
come awey before it has made its paſſage: ta 
England. At all events, my dear boy, we ſhalt 
meet at Rome, So till then fare —|theewell — 

AS 
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and there and every where I 0 hall be your moft 
faithful and affectionate, 


L. Sterne, 


. Thougths 0 on in 1 f a Rake 
for a Husband. 


Addreſſed to the Ladies. 


1 has "ny bt allowed, and with.g great 
reaſon, that between perſons who marry, there 
ſhould be ſome degree of equality, with reſpe& 
to age and condition. Thoſe. who violate a 
Known truth, deſerve the infelicity they incur : 
I Chall therefore only labour to preſerve inno- 
cence, by detecting error. 
With the ladies, it is a kind of general 
maxim, that the beſt husband, is a reformed 
rake; a maxim which they have probably derived 
from comedies and novels in which ſueh a Hus- 
band is commonly the reward of femalc ..zerit, 
But the belief of this maxim, is an inconteſtable 
proof, that, with the true Character of a rake, 


fr 7 | 
the Ladies are wholly unacquainted. They 
have indeed, heard of a wild young gentleman, 
who would rake about the town, and take up 
his lodging at a bagnio; who had told many a 
girl a pretty ſtory, that was fool enough to be- 
live him; and had a right to many children 
that did not call him father: but that in ſume 


of theſe frolies he thought no harm, and for 
others he had ſufficiently ſuffered, But theſe 


are words of dreadful import, and ſhould al- 
ways be thus underſtood. 

To rake about town, and des ata bagnia, 
is to aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned 
of human beings; it is to become familiar with 
blasphemy and lewdneſs, and frequently to 
- ſport with the moſt deplorable miſery: to tell 

pretty ſtories, to. credulous girls, is to deceive 
the ſimplicity of innocence by cunning and 
falſhood: to be the father of a nameleſs pro- 
geny, is to deſert thoſe, whoſe tears only can 
implore the protection, to which of all others, 
they have the ſtrongeſt and the tendereſt claim; 


it is more than to be a man without affection, it 


is to be a brute without inſtinct. To think no 


WW 
harm in ſome of theſe frolics, is to have worn 
out all ſenfibility of the difference between right 


and wrong; and to have ſuffered for others, is 
to have a body contaminated with deſeaſes, 


which in ſome degree, are certainly transmitted 


to poſterity. 

It is to he hoped that the mere exhibition 
of this picture, will be ſufficient to deter the 
Ladies from precluding happineſs by marrying 
the original; and from discouraging virtue, by 
making vice neceſlary to the character which 
they prefer. 8 

But they frequently act upon another prin- 
eiple, which though not equally fatal and ab- 
ſurd, may yet produce great infelicity. 

When the rake is excluded, it will be ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, that ſuperior intellectual abi- 
lities ought always to determine the choice. A 
man of fine ſenſe, is, indeed, a character of 
great dignity; and tlie ladies have always been 
adviſed to prefer this to every other, as it inelu- 
des a capacity to beſtow that refined, exalted, 
and permanent felicity, which alone is worthy 
of a rational being, But I think it probable, 
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that this advice, however ſpecious, has been 
often given for no other reaſon, than becauſe 
it flattered the vanity of the writer; who fondly 
believed he was drawing his own charaQer, and 
exciting the envy and admiration of his readers, 
This advice, however, the ladies univerſally 
affe& to approve, and probably for a ſimilar 
reaſon; ſince every one imagines, that to hold 
intellectual excellence in high eſtimation, is to 
demonſtrate that ſhe poſſeſſes it. 

As he that would perſuade, ſhould be 
ſcrupulonſly careful not to offend, I will not 
inſinuate that there are any ladies, by whom 
the peculiar beauties of an exalted underſtan- 
ding cannot be diſcerned; and who have not, 
therefore, a capacity for half the pleaſure which 
it can beſtow, And yet I think there is another 
excellence which is much more eſſential to con- 
jugal felicity — good nature. 

I know that good nature has, like ſocrates, 
been ridiculed in the habit of folly; and that 
folly had been dignified by the name of good 
nature. But by good nature, I do not mean 
that flexible imbecillity of mind which complies 


t WI 


with every requeſt, and inclines a man at once 


to accompany an acquaintance to a brothel, at 
the expence of his health, and to keep an equi- 
page for a wife, at the expence of his eſtate, 
Perſons of this difpoſition, have ſeldom more 
benovolence than fortitude and frequently per- 
petrate deliberate cruelty, 
In true good nature, there is neither the 
aerimony of ſpleen, nor the ſullenneſs of ma- 
lice; it is neither elamorous nor fretful, neither 
eaſy to be offended, nor impatient to revenge; 
it is a tender ſenſihility, a participation of the 
pains and pleaſures of others; and is therefore, 
a forcible and conſtant motive to communicate 
happineſs and alleivate miſery. 
As human nature is from whatever cauſe, 
in a ſtate of great imperfeQion it is ſurely to be 


” deſired, that a perſon whom it is moſt our in- 


tereſt to pleaſe, ſhould not ſee more of this 
imperfection than we do ourſelves, - 

I ſhall perhaps be told, that a man of ſenſe 
can never uſe a woman ill. The latter part of 
this propoſition is a phraſe of very extenſive and 
various Significations; whether a man of ſenſe 


3 
can uſe a woman ill, I will not inquire; but 1 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, that he may make her 
extremely wretched, 


Perſons of keen penetration, and great 
delicacy of ſentiment, as they muſt neceſſarily 
be more frequently offended than others: ſo, 
as a puniſhment for the offence they wound 
with more poignant reproach and cauſe. mo- 
re exquiſite pain becauſe good nature does 
reſtrain them from retaliating the pain that they 
feel, the' offence, whether voluntary or not, 
will allways be thus puniſ hed. 


If this puniſhment is ſuffered with filence, 
confuſion and tears, it is poſlible that the tyrant 
may relent; but this, like the remorſe of a 
murderer, is too late: the dread of ihcurring 
the ſame anguiſh by a like fault will ſubſtitute 
For the ſinile of cheerfulneſs, that ſunſhine of 
beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſolicitude and 
. anxiety, the offence will nothwithſtanding be 
again repeated; the puniſhment, the diſtreſs, 
and the remorſe will again return; becauſe ors 
ror is involuntary and anger is not reftrained, 
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If the reproach is retorted, and whether it 
was deſerved becomes the ſubject of debate, the 
conſequences are yet more dreadful: after a 
vain attempt to ſhew an incongruity, which can 
no more be perceived than ſounds by the deaf, 
the husband will be inſulted for cauſeleſs and 
capricious displeaſure, and the wife for folly, 
perverſeneſs, and obſtinaey. In theſe circum- 
ſtances, what will become of the refined, the 
exalted, and the permanent felicity, which alone 
is worthy of reaſonable beings, and which ele- 
vated genius only can beſtow, - 


That this conduct is by a man of ſenſe 
known to be wrong I am content to allow ; but 
it mult alſo be granted, that the diſcernement 
of wrong is not always a propenſity to right; 
and that if pain was never inflicted but when it 
was likely to produce ſalutary effects, mankind 
would be much more happy chan they are. 


Good nature, therefore, if intellectual. 
excellence cannot atone for the want of it, muſt 
be admitted as the higheſt perſonal merit. If 
without it, wisdom is not kind; without it, | | 
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olly muſt be brutal. Let it therefore, be ones 
more repeated, the quality moſt eſſential to eon - 
jugal felicity is good nature ; and ſurely, what 
ever accidental difference'there may happen to 
be in the conceptions or judgment of a Husband 
and wife, if neither can give pain or pleaſure 
without feeling it themſelves, it is caſy to per- 
eeive which ſenſation they will en | | 


N I may now be expected, that 1 ſhould 
give ſome general rules by which the ladies 
may discover the diſpoſi tion of thoſe by whom 
they are addreſſed; but it is extremely difficult 
to detect malevolence amidſt the aſſiduities of 
courtſhip, and to diſtinguiſh the man under 
chat almoſt inſerutable disguiſe,, the lover. Good 
nature, however, is not indicated by che fal- 
ſome fawning of 2 perpetual, grin, the loud 
laughter which almoſt anticipates the jeſt, or 
the conſtant echo of every ſentiment; neither 
is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of profuſe libe- 
| rality, or buſy officiousneſs, 


B 


Let it rather be remarked, how the diver 
Is babe by incidents in which the Lady is not 
E | 
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concerned; what is his behaviour to his imme- 
diate dependants, and whether they approach 
him with a ſlaviſh timidity or with the cheerful 
reverence of voluntary ſerritude. Is he ever 
merry at the expence of another; or does he 
not attempt thus to excite mirth in his diſtreſs? 
Does he mention the abſent with candour, and 
behave to thoſe who are preſent with a manly 
complacency? By a deligent attendance to 
theſe circumſtances, perhaps a probable judg. 
ment may be formed of his character. 

To conclude with a general remark, good 
nature is not of leſs importance to our ſelves, 
than ro others. The moroſe and petulant firſt 
feel the anguiſh that they give, reproach, revi- 
lings, and inveQives are but the overflowings 
of their own infelicity, and are conſtantly again 
forced back upon their ſource. Sweetneſs of 
temper is not to be acquired, but by a 
native excellence ; and therefore to recom- 
mend it to thoſe who have it not, may be dee- 
med rather an inſult than advice. But let that 
- which in happier natures is inſtinct, in theſe be 
reaſon; let them purſue the ſame conduct im | 
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pelled by u nobler motive. As the fourneſs of 
the crab inhances the value of the graft — {6 
that which; on its parent plant, is good nature, 
will on a leſs kindly ſtock be improved into vir- 


tue. No action by which others receive plea- 
ſure or pain, is indifferent; the ſacred rule. 


Do that to others which we would that others 
ſhould. do to you, Extend to every deed; and 
every word ſhall be brought into jugdment. 


Exiract of a Letter from Naples, con» 
taining a diſtin Account of Mount 


Nobleman, who has been an Eyes 
witneſs to the late Eruptions. 


3 


R reckon it eight miles from Naples to the 
top of the Veſuvius. During the firſt four mi- 
les we paſſed through many good villages, fol · 
lowing the ſea coaſt: theſe places are well til- 
2 and ſeem io have received no damage by ; 
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the eruption of the mountain, notwithſtanding 
they hare happened ſo frequently, only from 
Place to place there are large ſtones, which have 
rolled thither; after you paſs the laſt village, 
called Reſina, you turn to the left and begin to 
aſcend, and you ſtill travel on herſeback two 
miles, or two miles and a half further, among 
looſe ſtones, and heaps of burnt earth, which 
the vomitings of the mountain have ſpread all 
about, The farther you advance the more you 
find the ground cracked, dry, burnt, and cove-, 
red with ſeveral ſorts of calcined ſtones, which 
are ſo many monuments of thoſe furious erup- 
tions. You may alſo obſerve in ſeveral places, 
the channels of the torrents of ſulphur and bi- 
tumen, which have frequently run down from 
the mountain, At laft the aſcent becomes ſo 
rough, and difficult, that you are forced to go 
on foot. Vou may eaſi ily imagine, that there 
are neither inns nor other houſes; - ſo that 
your ſervant - muſt hold your I till you 
return. 

Thoſe who have the euriok ity to aſcend to 
this prodigious furuace, muſt reſolve to endure 
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a great deal of trouble and fatigue. You are 


for the moſt part plunged among the aſhes; if 
one may properly give that the name of aſhes, 


which rather reſembles brick-duſt, Sometimes 
you fall back inſtead of advancing becauſe the 


aſhcs give way under your feet; and ar laſt, 
after you have ſtopped ſeveral times to take 
breath, as you muſt neceſſarily do, you come 
to the brink of the ancient gult; becauſe you 
will perceive by and by, that this mountain has 


been ſubje& to great alterations. 


The firſt height makes a circle round the 
gulf: the top of the mountain having been 
worn, you may eaſily conceive what ſart of 
hillocks, and rugged elevations have been for- 
med in the circuit of its height, As near as we 
could gueſs, this vaſt hole is near a mile in dias 
meter, You may go down into it in ſeveral 
places, about 100 paces below the ſteep eirele 
of the brink of the mountain, which is the 


whole depth of this old mouth. 


By an extraordinary eruption, this vaſt 
abyſs was almoſt quite filled with a mixture of 
ſulphur, bitumen, minerals, allum, nitre, and 

„ 
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| melted or vitrified earth. After the ebullition 
was over, theſe ſubſtances formed a kind of 
thick cruſt, or hardened ſcum, which made a 
level. in the gulf, a hundred paces below the 
brink af the hole. A furious ſhaking of the 
mountain did afterwards break this cruſt, or 
thickneſs of hardened matter, and tumbled the 
pieces one upon another, as when after you 
have broken the ice of a pond, a ſudden froſt 
preſently cements all the pieces together, This 
rugged ſurface is every where equally uneven; 
and there are here and there burning funnels, 
from whence the ſmoak continually exhales: in 
ſome places you feel the heat * your 
| ſhoes as you paſs over it. 

Bus this is not all; for fa | in the middle 
of this extent, which by the way is almoſt 
round, and is about a quarter of a mile in 
height I could not count the paces, becauſe it 
is impoſſible ta make them equal, by reaſon of 
the aſhes, which, as i told you before, make 
one ſometimes ſlide baek. 25 

After you have paſſed that rough ſpace, | 
which reſembles a flat ditch about 300 paces = 
| 'S 
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broad, between the brink of the great mountain 
and the foot of the little one, as I have already 
deſeribed them; you aſeend the laſt with at leaſt 
as much pains as you did the firſt. It is all over 
full of ſmoking chinks. In many places the 
ſulphur appears almoſt pure, like a kind of fal 
armoniak, inclining to a citron colour; in others, 
there is a reddiſh, and porous matter like the 
ſcum of Iron which comes from ſinith's forges ; 
there are pieces of all colours, and of different 
figures and weight, All thefe ſubſtances being 
ſo often burnt and calcined by ſo vehement 4 
fire, and this compoſition of ſo different mat- 
ters being melted and incorporated GI, 
you may caſi ily imagine what it is. 

The top of the little mountain hath its ope- 
ning as well as the great one; and lt is this; 
which at preſent is the throat of the vaſt abyſs3 
vue gueſſed it to be about a hundred paces broad. 
There iſſues out a flood of ſmoke, which almoſt 
fills its capacity; but there comes ſometimes 
another, and gave us an opportunity, at ſeveral 
views, to diſcover all the cm ow of mn 
mouth, LE 4 
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Every body Knaws what Baronius relates, 
after ſeveral ancient authors, concerning the 
fiery eruptions of this mountain, that the roa- 
ring noiſe of it has been heard at Rome, and 
even in Egypt; that the thickneſs of its ſmoke 
has, as it were, eclipſcd the ſun, and made dark 
nights at noon-day; thot ſtreams of brimſtone 
have run from it to the ſea, and made the very 
ſea ſwell and boil with heat. But without ha- 
ving recourſe to old hiſtories, the preſent inha- 
bitants of Naples have witneſſed many dreadful 
effects produced by this volcano, 

The brink is ſteep on the infide, except 
in one place, where it {ſlopes ſo much, that one 
may venture to deſcend. Our guide going firſt 
don, three or four ſcore paces before, we fol- 
lowed him; which (I muſt tell you by the by, 
was an unneceſlary piece of curioſity, which J 

would not adviſe any man to imitare, We went 
to the brink of thatdreadful precipice, and rolled 
down ſeveral ſtones, or hard maſſes, which we 
looſened about us; ſometimes they ſtopped at 
the firſt or ſecond falling; and ſometimes made 
a long continuation of boundings with a great T 
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noiſe, It had been to no purpoſe to have com- 
puted the time theſe ſtones took up in their 
leaps or deſcents, becauſe there is no ſenſiblo 
bottom where they muſt ſtop at laſt; the noiſe 


 ccaling ſometimes,. only in reſpe& of. thoſe 


who heard it, the diſtance alone rendering it 
inſenſible. 1133 

We could not perceive that the things 
which we hurled into the gulf did any way in- 
creaſe the ſmoke. It is true, more bulky maſſes 
would have been required for ſuch an experi- 
ment; and after all, it is very uncertain, whe» 
ther they would have produced any effect, ſince 


there is nothing that ſhould oblige us to helieve, 


that there is a lake of boiling matter directly 
under the opening of the mountain. 
Some bring gunpowder with them, and 


make mines, that they may have the pleaſure 


to blow up great rocks; but in my opinion a 
prudent perſon qught not to carry his curioſity 
ſo far, in ſo dangerous a place; nor do 3 think 


it ſafe to ſtay there too long, It is not the ſud- 
den disgorging of the flames that is to be moſt 
feared, but the quaking of the mountain, which 
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always precedes the great eruptions, and for 
the moſt part comes very ſuddenly, Many 
have been ſurpriſed by it, and you know how. 


Courious mode of catching Fi L 
in China. x 


* | 
; natives of China Giſh with a Bird, which 
in their tongue is called Louwa; it is ſomewhat 
ſmaller than a gooſe and not unlike a raven, 
with a long bill and a neck like a fwan, and a 
very wide maw, The Chineſe teach thoſe 
birds. to catch fiſh as we teach our Dogs to 
hunt; and the method they filh, with them is 
as follows: The fiſherman .goes with little 
boats, or floats of cane joined eloſe together, 
put into ſome river or lake with the forementio- 
ned birds, which being let out, dive under wa- 
ter, and ſhoot down with incredible ſwiftneſs; 
as ſoon as they have overtaken a fiſh in the wa- 
ter, they ſwallow him up, and immediately riſe _ 
to the fide of the boat, where the fiſ herman 


E 
forces open the bill, and pulls the fich out of 
the maw, then puts the bird over again to fiſh 
for more; but in order to prevent thoſe birds 
from ſwallowing the fiſh, which they are very 
_ greedy of; they lock their throats by putting 
on an iron ring, beyond which the fiſh cannot 
paſs, If the fifh is too large for them to ſwal- | 
low they bring it up in their bills; and it has 
been frequently known, that when the fiſh has 
been large, one bird has aſſiſted the other, and 
cach held a part in his bill. The natives beat 
the birds very ſeverely if they appear ſlothful, 
which makes them alert, and when they have 
fiſhed long enough, they take off the ring, and 
let them fiſh for themſelves. * 


Peeuliar Cuſtoms at Nantucket, 
From the mn from an American 
Farmer, 


ws manners of the friends are * 
founded on that ſimplicity which is their 
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moſt | diſtinguiſhed characteriſtic; and thoſe 
manners have acquired the authority of laws. 
Here they are ſtrongly attached to plainneſs of 
dreſs, as well as to that of language; inſomuch 
that though ſome part of it may be ungrammsa- 
tical, yet ſhould any perſon who was born and 
brought up here, attempt to ſpeak more cor- 
realy, he would be looked upon as a fop or an 
innovator. On the other hand, ſhould a ſtran- 
ger come here and adopt their idiom in all its 
purity (as they deem it) this accompliſhment 
would immediately procure him the moſt cor- 
dial, reception; and they would cheriſh him 
like an ancient member of their ſociety, So 
many impoſitions have they ſuffered on this 
account, that they begin now indeed to grow 
more cautious. They are ſo tenatious of their 
ancient habits of induſtry and frugality, that 
if any of them were to be ſeen with a long coat 
made of Engliſh cloth, or any other than the 
lirſtday (ſunday) he would be greatly ridiculed 
and cenſured ; he would be looked upon as a 
careleſs ſpendthrift, whom it would be unſafe 
to truſt, and in vain to relieve. A few years | 
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ago two lingle- horſe chairs were imported from 
Boſton, to the great offence of theſe prudent 
citizens; nothing appeared to them more cul- 
pable than the uſe of ſuch gaudy painted vehi- 
cles, in contempt of the more uſeful and more 
ſimple ſingle · horſe carts of their fathers. This 
piece of extravagant and unknown luxury, al- 
moſt cauſed a ſchiſm, and ſet every tongue a- 
going; ſome predicted the approaching ruin of 
thoſe families that had imported them; others 
feared the danger of example: never ſince the 
foundation of the town had there happened any 
thing which ſo much alarmed this primitive 
community; One of the poſſeſſors of theſe 
-profane chairs, filled-with repentance, wiſely 
ſent it back to the continent; the other, more 
obſtinate and perverſe, in defiance to all remon- 
ſtrances, perſiſted in the uſe of his chair until 
by degrees they became more reconeiled to it; 
though I obſerved that the wealthieſt and the 
moſt reſpeQable people ſtill go to meeting or to 
their farms in a ſingle - horſe cart, with a decent 
awning fixed over it; indeed, if you conſider 
their ſandy. ſoil, and the badneſi of their roads, 
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theſe appear to be the beſt contrived: veliichs 
for this island. | 
idieneſs is the moſt enen ſin that ean be 
committed in Nantucket? an idle man would 
ſoon be pointed out as an object of compaſſion: 
for idleneſs is conſidered another word for want 
and hunger. This principle is fo thoroughly . 
well underſtood, and is become ſo univerſal, ſo 
prevailing a prejudice, that literally ſpeaking, 
they are never idle. Even if they go to the 
market- place, which is (if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion) tlie coffee houſe of the town, 
either to tranſa& buſineſs; or to converſe with 
their friends; they always haye a piece of cedar 
in their hands, and while they are talking, they 
will, as it were inſtinctively, employ themſel- 
ves in converting it into ſome thing uſeful, ei- 
ther in making bungs for their oil casks, or 
other uſeful articles, I muſt confeſs, that 1 
have never ſeen more ingenuity in the uſe of 
the knife; thus the moſt idle moments of their 
lives become uſefully employed. In the many 
hours of leiſure which their long eruiſes afford 
them, they cut and carve a variety of boxes and 
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pretty toys, in wood, adapted to different uſes, 
which they bring home as teſtimonies of re- 
membrance to their wives or ſweethearts, They 
have ſhewed me a variety, of little bowls and 
other implements they execute cooper - work, 
with the greateſt neatneſs and elegance. 

Lou will be pleaſed: to remember they are 
all brought up to the trade of coopers, be their 
future intentions of fortunes what they may: 
thefore almoſt every man in this iſiand has al- 
ways two knives in his pocket, one much larger 

than the other; and though they hold every 
ching that is called faſhion in the utmoſt con- 
tempt, yet they are as difficult to pleaſe, and 
as extravagant in the choice and price of their 
knives, as any young buck in Boſton would be 
about his hat, buckles, or coat, As ſoon as a 
knife is injured, or ſuperceded by a more con- 
venient one, it is carefully laid up in ſome eor- 
ner of their deſk. I once faw upwards of 
fifty thus preſerved at Mr, — s one of the wor- 
thieſt men on this iſland; and among the whole, 
there was not ene that perfectly reſembled 
another. e 1 oy 
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As their ſea excurſions are often very long, 
their wives in their abſence are neceſſarily obli- 
ged to tranſact buſineſs, to ſettle accounts, and 
in hort; to rule and provide for their families. 
Theſe circumſtances being often repeated, give 
women the abilities as well as a taſte for that 
kind of ſuperintendancy, to which, by their 
prudence and good management, they ſeem to 
be in general very equal. This employment 
ripens their Jugdment, and juſtly entitles thein 
to a rank ſuperior to that of other wives; and 
this is the principal reaſon why thoſe of Nan- 
tucket as well as thoſe of montreal are ſo fond 
of ſociety, ſo affable, and ſo converſant with 
the affairs of the world. The men at their re- 
turn, weary with the fatigues of the ſea, full 
of confidence, and love, chearfully give their 
conſent te. every tranſaction thas has happened 
during their abſence and all is joy and peace. 
„Wife, thou haſt done well,“ is the general ap- 
probation they receive, far their application and 
induſtry. What would the men do without the 
agency of thoſe faithful mates? The abſence 
of ſo many of them at particular ſeaſons, leaves 
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the town quite doſolate; and this mournful 
ſituation diſpoſes the women to go to each 


other's houſe much oftener than when their 
huſbands are at home: Hence the cuſtom of 
inceſſant viſiting has infected every one, and 
even thoſe whoſe husbands do not go abroad. 
The houſe is always cleaned before they ſet 
out, and with peculiar alacrity they purſue their 
intended viſit, which conſiſts of a ſocial chat, a 
diſh of tea, and an hearty ſupper, When'the 
good man of the houſe returns from. his labour, 
he peacebly gves after his wife and brings her 
home; mean while the young fellows, equaly 
vigilant, eaſily find out which is the moſt con · 
venient houſe, and there they aſſemble with the 
girls of the neighbourhood. Inſtead of cards 
muſical inſtruments, or ſongs, they relate ſtories 
of their whaling voyages, their various ſea ad- 
ventures, and talk of the diiferent: coaſts: and 
people they have viſited. The island of Catha- 
rine in the Brazils, ſays one, is à very droll 
island, it is inhabited by none but men; women 
are not permitted to eome in ſight of it; not a 
woman is there on the whole iſland, Who 
GC 
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among us is not glad it is not ſo here? The 
Nantucket girls and boys beat the world.“ Ar 
this innocent ſally the teller goes round, they 
whiſper to one another their ſpontaneous re- 
flections: puddings, pies, and cuſtards never 
fail to be produced on ſuch occaſions ; for I 


believe there never were any people in their 
| circumſtances, who live ſo well, even to ſuper- 
| abundance, As inebriation is unknown, and 
muſic, ſinging and dancing, are held in equal 
| deteſtation, they never could fill all the vacant 
hours of their lives without the repaſt of tie 
table, Thus theſe young people ſit and talk, 
and divert themſelves as well as they can; if 
any one has lately returned from a cruiſe, he is 
generally the ſpeaker of the night; they often 
all laugh and talk together, but they are happy, 
and would not exchange their pleaſures for thoſe 
of the moſt brillant aſſemblies in Europe. This 
laſts until the father and mother return; when 
all retire to their reſpeQive homes, the men re- 
conducting the partner of their affections. Thus 
they ſpend many of the youthful evenings of 
their lives; no wonder therefore, that they 
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marry ſo early, But no ſooner have ww un- 


dergone this ceremony than they ceaſe to appear 


ſo cheartul and gay; the new rank they hold 


in the ſociety impreſſes them with more ſerious 


| ideas than were entertained before. The title 


of maſter of a family neceſſarily requires more 
ſolid behaviour and deportment; the new wife 
follows in the trammels of cuſtom, which are as 


powerful as the tyranny, of cuſtom, ſhe gra- 


dually adviſes and directs; the new huſhand 
he ſoon goes to ſea, he leaves her to learn and 
exerciſe the new government, in which ſhe is 
entered. 'Thole who ſtay at home are full as 
paſſive in general, at leaſt with regard to the 
inferior departments of the family, 

But you muſt not imagine from this ac- 
count that the Nantucket wives are turbulent, 
of high temper, and difficult to be ruled; on the 


contrary, the wives of ſherburn in ſo doing, 


comply only with the preveiling cuſtom' of the 
Iſland; the husbanids, equally ſubmiſſive to the 
ancient and reſpectable manners of their coun- 
try, ſubmit, without ever ſuſpecting that there 


can be any impropriety. Were they to behave 
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otherwiſe, they would be afraid of ſubverting 
the principles of their ſociety by altering its an- 
cient rules: thus both parties are perfectly ſatis- 
fied, and alb is peace and concord, The richeſt 
perſon now in the iſland owes all his preſent 
proſperity and ſucceſs to the ingenuity of his 
wife: this is a known fact which is well recor- 
| ded; for while he was performing his firſt cruiſe 
' ſhe traded with pins and needles, and kept a 
ſchool, Afterwards ſhe purchaſed more conſi- 
derable articles, which ſhe ſold with ſo much 

Judgment, that ſhe laid the foundation of a 
: ſyſtem of buſineſs, that ſhe has ever ſince pro- 
ſieeuted with equal dexterity and ſuccceſs. She 
wrote to London, formed conneQions, and, iti 
hort, became the only oſtenſible inſtrument of 

that houſe, both at home and abroad, mac 
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Memoirs of the Life and Military 
Services of Lieutenant= General 
. Elliot. 4 


6 Auguſtus Elliot, the brave and gallant | 
defender of Gibralrar, is the ſon of the late Sir | 
Gilbert Elliot of Stobbs, in Roxburghſhire. The 
ancient and honourable family of Stobbs, as 
well as the collateral branch of Elliot of Minto, 
in the ſame county; and of Elliot of Port-Elliot 
in Cornwall, are originally from Normandy. 
Their Anceſtor Mr, Aliott came over with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror and held a diſtinguiſhed 
rank in his army. There is a traditionary anec- 
dote of the family relating to an honourable 
diſtinQion in their coar, which as-it correſponds 
with hiſtory, bears the probality of truth. When 
William ſat foot on the Engliſh land he ſlipped. 
and fell on the Earth. He ſprung up ogain 
and exclaimed that it was an unhappy omen — 


he had embraced the country of which he was 

to become the Lord. Upon this Alliot drew his 

ſword, and ſwore by the honour of a ſoldier, 

that he would maintain, at the hazard of his 
C 3 | 
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blood, the right of his Lord to the ſovereignty. 
of the earth which he had embraced, , On the 
event of conqueſt, King William added to the 
arms of Aliott, which was a baton or, on a field 
azure, an arm and ſword, as a creſt, with the 
motto, per ſaxa, per ignes, fortiter & recte. 
We mention this as a courious fait, delivered 
down and recorded as a memorial of their an- 
tiquity. . eee 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, of Stobbs, had nine ſons 

and two daughters. The preſent General Elliot, 
was the youngeſt ſon, and he is now the only 
ſurviving one, His eldeſt brother, Sir John 
Ellior, left the title and eſtate to his Son the pre- 
ſent Sir Francis Elliot, who is therefore nephew 
to the General, | 
| George Auguſtus Elliot was born about 
the year 1718, and received the firſt rudiments 
of his education under a private tutor retained 
at the family ſeat, Aran early age he was ſent 
to the Univerſity of Leiden, where he made a 
rapid progreſs in elaſſical Learning, and Spoke 
with elegance and fluency the German and 
french Languages. Being deſigned for a mili- 
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tary life, he was ſent from thence to the cele- 


brated Ecole Royale du genie militaire, at La 
Fere in Picardy. This School was rendered the 
moſt famous in Europe by means of the great 
Vauban, under whom it was conducted. It is 
now under the management and care of the 
Comte d' Houroville. Here it was that the 
foundation was laid of that knowledge of tactics 
in all its branches, and particularly in the arts 
of engineering and fortification, which has ſo 
greatly diſtinguiſhed this officer ſince, He 
completed his military courſe on the continent 
by a tour for the purpoſe of ſeeing in practice 
what he had been ſtudying in theory. Pruſſia 
was the model for diſcipline, and he continued 
for ſome time as a voluoteer in this ſervice. Such 
were the ſteps taken by young men of- faſhion 
in that time, to accompliſh themſelves for the 
ſervice of their country: Many of his Contem- 
poraries were then ſimilarly engaged, nobly 
abandoning the enjoyments of eaſe and luxury 
at home, for the opportunity of ſeeing actual 
ſervice. | e ey 
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Mr. Elliot returned in his ſeventeenth year 


to his native country of Scotland, and was in the 
ſame-year, 1735, introduced by his father, Sir 
Gilbert, to Lieutenant Colonel Peers of the 23 
regiment of foot, or Royal Welch Fuzileers, then 
lying in Edinburgh. Sir Gilbert preſented him 
as a youth anxious to bear arms for his king 
and country, He was accordingly entered as a 
volunteer in that regiment, and continued for 
twelvemonth or more. At this time he gave a 

promiſe of his future military talents, and ſhe- 
wed that he was at leaſt a ſoldier au ceur, From | 
the 23d he went into the Engineer e $48" BY 
| Woolwich, and made great progreſs in that 
ſtudy, until his uncle, - colonel Elliot, got him 
made adjutant of the ad troop of horſe grena« 
diers, — In this ſituation he conducted himſelf 
| with the moſt exemplary attention, and laid the 
foundation of that diſcipline which has rendered 
theſe two troops the fineſt corps of heavy ca - 
valry in Europe, the Hanoverian body guards, 
and the musketeers .of France not excepted, 
With theſe. troops he went upon ſervice to Ger« 
many, in the war before laſt, and was with them 
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in a variety of actions. At the battle of Dettin · 
gen he was wounded, In this regiment he 
firſt bought the rank of captain and major, and 
afterwards purchaſed the lieutenant colanelcy 
from colonel Brewerton, who ſucceeded to his 
uncle, On arriving at this rank he reſigned 
his commiſſion. as an Engincer, which along 

with his other rank, and in which ſervice ho 
had been actively employed very much to the 
advantage of his country. He had received tha 
inſtructions of the famous Engineer Bellidor, and 
made himſelf completely maſter of the ſcience 
of gunnery. Had he not ſo diſintereſtedly re- 
ſigned his rank in the Engineer department, he 
would now by regular progreſſion have been at 
the head of that corps. — Soon after this, he 
was appointed aide de camp to King George II 
and was already diſtinguiſhed for his military 
ſkill and diſcipline, In the year 1759 he quit · 
ted the ſecond troop of horſe grenadier guards, 
being ſelected to raiſe, form, and diſcipline the 
firſt regiment of light horſe, called after him 
Elliott's. As ſoon as they were raiſed and for- 
med, he was appatared ta the command of the 
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cavalry, in the Expedition of the eoaſts of fran- 
ce, with the renk of brigadier general — and 
after this he paſſed into Germany, where he 
was employed as ſtaff, officer and greatly diſtin- 
guiſh'd him ſelf in a variety of movements, while 
his regiment displayed a ſtrictneſs of diſcipline, 
an activity, and enterpriſe, which gained them 
ſignal honour; and indeed they have been the 
pattern regiment, both in regard to diſeipline 
and appointment, to the many light dragoon 
troops that have been fince raiſed in our ſervice, 
From Germany he was recalled for the purpoſe 
of being employed as ſecond in command in 
the memorable expedition againſt the Havan- 
nah, It was not poſlible to find an officer in the 
ſunſhine of the court to whom, under-the pa- 
tronage of a Prince, the trappings of the chief 
command might be given; but an Elliot was 
wanted to act, as well as an Albemarle to ſhine, 
and for him they were forced to go to the duſty 
plains of Germany. The circumſtances of that 
conqueſt are well known. Ir ſeems as if our 


brave veteran had always in his eye, the gallant 


Lewis de Velaſco, who maintained his ſtation 


„ 
to the laſt extremity, and when his garriſon 
were fiying from his fide, or falling at his feet, 
disdained to retire or call for quarter, but fell 
gloriouſly exereiſing his ſword upon his con- 
querors. . 
Our readers will pardon us for the recital 
of a ſhort anecdote which occurred immediately 
after the reduQion, as it ſhews, that in the very 
head and outrages of war, the General was not 
unmindful of the rights of humanity, He was 
particularly eminent among the conquerors of 
the Havannah, for his diſintereſted procedure, 
and for checking the horrors of indiscriminate 
plunder, To him, therefoce, appeals were moſt 
frequently made, A Prenchman, who had ſuf- 
fered greatly by the depredations of the ſol- 


diery, made application to him, and begged, in 


bad Engliſh, that he would interfere to have 
his property reſtored, The petitioner's wife, 
who was preſent, a woman of great ſpirit, was 
angry at the huſ band for the interceſſion, and 


þ a a BM 0 
ſaid, „Comment pouvez vous demander de grace 


& un homme qui vient vous depouiller? N'en 
eſperez pas,* The huſband perſiſting in his 
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application, his wife grew more loud in the een · 
ſure, and ſaid. „Vous tes pas francoi;!®* The 
General, who was buſy writing at the-time, 

ih turned ro the woman, and ſaid ſmiling. ,,Ma- 
dame ne vous Echanffes pas, ce que votre mary de. 

mande vous ſera accords! O faur · il pour ſurcroit 
die malkeur,s exclaimed the woman „que le bar- 
bare parle frangois.* The General was ſo very 
much pleaſed with the woman's ſpirit, that he 
not only procured him their property again, but 
alſo took , pains to accomodate them in every 
reſpect. — This has been through. life the 
manly characteriſtic of the General — if he 
woul'd not ſuffer his troops to extend, for the 
ſake of plunder, the ravages of war, he never 
impoveriſhed them by unjuſt exactions. He 
would never conſent that his Quarter- Maſter's 
place ſhould be ſold, „not only, ſays he, be- 
cauſe I think it the reward of an honeſt veteran 

ſoldier — but alſo becauſe I could not ſo di- 

reckly exerciſe my authority. in his diamiſſon 

'F hould he behave ill.“ * | 

On the peace, his. gallant * was 

- by his Majeſty in Hyde · park — when 
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they pr aferited to the king the ſtands which they 
had taken from the enemy, The King, gratt- 
fied with their high character, aſked General 
Elliot, what mark of his favour he cotild beſtow 
on his regiment equal to their merits, — He 
answered; that his regiment would be proud 
if his Majeſty ſhould think that by their ſervices 
they were entitled to the diſtinction of Royals. 
— It was accordingly made n royal regiment, 
with this flattering title. The 15th or Kings 
Royal Regiment of Light Dragoons. At the 
ſame time the King expreſſed a deſire to confer. 
a mark of his favour on the brave general; but 
he declared, that the honour and ſatisfaction of 
his majeſty's approbation of his ſervices was his 
| beſt reward. 

During the peace he was not idle. His 
great talents in the curious branches of the mi- 
Ltary art, gave him ample employment; and in 
the year 1775 he was appointed to ſticceed ge- 
neral a Court as commander in chief of the for- 
ces in Ireland. But he did not continne long 
on this ſtation; not even long enough to unpack 
all his truncks; for finding that interferences 
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were made by petty authority derogatory of 
his own, he reſiſted the practice with becoming 
ſpirit, and not chuſing to diſturb the govern- 
ment of the ſiſter Kingdom, om a matter perſo- 
-nal to himſelf, he ſolicited to be recalled, and 
accordingly was ſo, when he was appointed ro 
the command of Gibraltar, in a fortunate hour 
for the ſafety of that important fortreſs. The 


5 ſyſtem of his life, as well as his education, pe- 


culiarly qualified him for this truſt, He is per- 
haps the moſt abſtenious man of the age. His 
food is vegetables, and his drink water. He 
neither indulges himſelf in animal food nor 
wine. He never ſleeps more than four hours 
at a time; ſo that he is up later and earlier than 
| moſt other men. He has ſo inured himſelf to 
habits of hardneſs, that the, things which are 
difficult and painful to other men, are to him 
his. daily practice, and are rendered plealaut by 
uſe. It could not be eaſy to ſtarve ſuch a man 
into a ſurrender, nor eaſy to ſurpriſe him. His 
wants are eaſily ſupplied, and his watchfulneſs 
is beyond precedent. The example of the com- 
mander in chief in a beſieged garriſon, has 2 
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moſt perſuaſive efficacy in forming the manners 
of the ſoldiery. Like him his brave follo- 
wers came to regulate their lives by the moſt- 
ſtrict rules of diſcipline before there aroſe a ne- 
ceſſity for ſo doing; and ſevere exerciſe, with 
ſhort diet, became habitual to them by their 
own choice, The military ſyſtem of diſcipline 
which he introduced, and the Preparations ; 
which he made for his defence, were contrived '# 
with ſo much judgment, and executed with fo 
much addreſs, that he. has been able, with a 
handful of men, to preſerve. his poſt againſt an 
attack, the conſtancy of which, even without 
the vigour, has been ſufficient to exhauſt any 
common fer of men. Collected within himſelf, 
he has in no inſtance deſtroyed, by premature 
attacks, the labours which would colt the enemy 


time, patience, and expence to complete; he 
has de:iberately obſerved their approaches, and 
ſeized orf the proper moment, with the keeneſt 
perſpeQion, in which to make his attack with ſue- 
ceſs. He has never ſpent his ammunition inuſcleſs 
parade, or in unimportant atracks. He has ne- 
yer relaxed from his diſcipline by the appearence 
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df ſecurity, nor hazarded the tous of his garriſon 
by wild experiments, By a cool and temperate 
demeanour, he has maintened his ſtation for 
three years of conſtant inveſtments, in which 
all the powers of ſpain were employed, All the 


eyes of Europe have been on his garriſon, and 
his conduct has juſtly exalted him into a moſt 


elevated place in the military annals of the pre- 


ſent day. + 3 
The general 100 a fi fer of the preſent 


d Sir Francis Drake, and by her has had a ſon 


and a daughter. — The ſon is now lieutenant- 
colonel of the Inniſkilling regiment of Dragoons, 


and the daughtes is married to Mr. Fuller, of 
Bayly - park in ſuſſex. His lady died about 


thitteen years ago, and her loſs the General has 


not yet ceaſed to lament. The general is now 


about his ſixty ninth year, but his temperate 


| living has preſerved to him his looks with great 
| freſhneſs. He is healthy, but without eaoraile 


would incline to We 
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Memoirs of the Protectorate Houſe 
of Cromwell ; deduced from an 
early Period, and continued down 
to the preſent time. Collected 

" chiefly from original Papers and 
Records ; with Proofs and illuſtra- 
tions: Together with an Appen- 
dix: and embell iſ hed with elegant 


"0 E ngraving JS. 


Ta curious and elaborate 1 pr ſts of 
two grand diviſions. Firſt, Cr omwell, and the 
immediate progenitors and deſeendants of his 
family. Secondly its alliances and collateral 
branches. : | 


The memoirs of this illuſtrious uſurper are 
chiefly confined to the more private ſeenes of 
his life; before he appeared on that more ample 
| theatre of public buſineſs, where he aſtoniſhed 
the world, and created 22 everlaſting 
fame.“ 
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„It has been abſurdly ſuppoſed (ſays this 
Author, that this very extraordinary perſon's 
life was ſpent in a perfect inactivity, or, what 


is worſe, debauchery, until that time that men 
begin to form thoughts of retiring from the 


buſy ſeenes of life; and ſpending the remain- 


der of their days in eaſe and privacy: when his 


genius broke out with ſuch radiance, as in the 
end extinguiſhed even majeſty itſelf. 
Oliver, the only ſurviving Son of Mr. Ro- 
bert Cromwell of Huntingdon was born in St. 
John's pariſh in that town, April 25, 1599. 
and was chriſtened at the ſame church the 29th 
of the ſame month; he received his baptismal 
name from his uncle and godfather, Sir Oliver 
Cromwell. | 

His Father was extremely careful of his 
education, and when very young put him under 


the tuition of the Rev. Mr. Long, of Huntin- | 


don, but ſoon removed him to the care of Dr. 


Beard, maſter of the free grammar ſchool in 
that place, who was a very learned and ſenſible 
_ perſon; what proficiency Oliver made under 


this gentleman is very uncertain, ſome fay very 


vs 
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great, others ſcarce any; perhaps a medium is 
neareſt truth. F | 
Hes generally enen at t this age as 
of an aſpiring, ſtubborn, obſtinate temper, by 
which he incurred the correction of his father, 
who was ſevere with him, and the flagellation 
of Dr, Beard, „ who exceeded, on that account, 
the diſcipline uſual to young gentlemen we, his 
birth and expectations. | la 

His ennemies alſo paint him; at this time; a 


as the terror of the neighbourhood; by his de- 


pradations upon Orchards and dove- houſes, and i 
which they magnified into the greateſt of erĩ⸗ 
mes; but it only ſhews what thouſands of other 
ſprightly boys are; a diſpoſition prone to play. 


fulneſs and mischief. „ 


Ihere are ſeveral circumſtances given rela- 
ting to Oliver, which have been ſuppoſed pros. 
noſtications of his future greatneſs; they have 
a. tradition at Huntindon, that when King 
Charles 1 (then Duke of York) i in his journey, 
from Scotland to London, in 1604, called in 
his way at Hinchinbrooke houſe; the ſcat of Sir 
Oliver Cromwell; ; that knight, te divert the 
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young Prince, ſent for his nephew Oliver, that 
'he, with his own Sons, might play with his 
Royal Highneſs; but they had not been long 
together before Charles and Oliver diſagreed, 
and as the former was then as weakly as the lat- 
ter was ſtrong, it was no wonder that the royal 
viſitant was worſted ; and Oliver, even at this 
age, ſo little regarded dignity, that he made 
the Royal blood flew in copious ſtreams from 
the Prince's noſe: this was looked upon as a 
bad preſage for that King when the civil wars 
commenced, I give this only as the report of 
the place; this far is certain, that Hinchin- 
brooke- Houſe as being near Huntindon, was 
generally one of the reſting places when any 
of the Royal family were goiny to, or returning 
from the north of England, or into or from 
Scotland. "016 
| It is more certain that Oliver averred, that 
he ſaw a gigantic figure, which came and ope- 
ned the curtains of his bed, and told him that 
he ſhould be the greateſt perſon in the King - 
dom, but did not mention the word king; and 
though he was told of the folly as well as wicked- 


(i ? 
neſs of ſuch an aſſertion, he perſiſted in it, for 
which he was flogged by Dr. Beard, at the par- 
ticular deſire of his father; notwithſtanding 
which, he would ſometimes repeat it to his 
uncle Stewart, who told him it was traiterous 
to relate it. | 

Whilſt he was at the free grammar ſchool 
at Huntindon, according to annual cuſtom, a 
play was acted; the comedy of Lingua was cho- 
ſen; and nothing would ſatisfy him but the 
part of Factus, one act of which, where a crown 
and other regalia are diseovered, nn 
affected him. | 

From Huntindon grammar - ſchool he way 
removed to Sydney - - Suſſex college in Cambrid: 
ge, April 23, 1616; if we believe Mr, Hume, 
„his genius was found little fitted for the calm 
and elegant occupations of learning, and cenſe- 
quently he made, ſmall proficiencies in his ſtudies; 
and Sir William Dugdale ſays,“ he threw him- 
ſelf into a diſſolute and diſorderly courſe of life, 
being more famous whilſt there for foot · ball, 
Cricket, Cudgelling, and Wreſtling, than for 
ſtudy, and being of a rough and bluſtering 

. 
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diſpoſition, he acquired the name of Royſter, 
 yhowever, as theſe gentlemen are very far from 
having that impartiality towards his character 
which every hiſtorian ought, we muſt give them 
latitude; it is far from being improbable that 

he was fonder of active amuſements than of 
learning; but it is certain, that inſtead of to- 
rally neglecting his ſtudies, his tutor, by diſco- 
vering the bent of his diſpoſition, had addreſs 
ſufficient to perſuade him to become a proficient 
in the Latin language; and Mr. Waller aſſures 
us, that he had a good Knowledge of the Greck 
and Latin hiſtories; nor muſt it be forgot, that 
he ever patronized men of learning and ſcience; 
and that Dr. Manton aſſures us, that he had a 
very valuable and well choſen library; all 

which does not ſeem to lead us to ſuppoſe him 
averſe to learning, or. that he was without a 
competent ſhare of it himſelf, making allowance 
for the ſhort time he remained at college; for 
ſcarce a ſingle year had elapſed after his going 

there, before his Father died, who leaving him 
an eſtate of only about two or three hundred 
pounds per annum, charged with his mother's 
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jointure, and probably ſaddled with a conſide · 
rable ſum to pay off part of the fortunes of his 

ſiſters. Mrs Cromwell prudently determine 

to take him from the univerſity,; and his extra- 

vagant turn * nnn contribute to fix * 

reſolve, | 


The death of a parent was * ſevere loſs to 
young Oliver, for the neceſſary feveriry of the 
parent reſtr ained, though it could not conquer, 

the levity of a youth of ſtrong ungovernable 


paſſions, which bar being taken away , he fell 
into all the diſſipation of a young heir, un- 


heedful of the tender intreaties of a \ good 
mother, 

The juice of the 1 and the charms of 
the fair, with an habit of gaming are ſaid to 
have engreſſed his mind, inſtead of attending 
to Coke upon Littleton, and law reports, which 

he was ſent te ſtudy at Lincoln's Inn, ſoon af- 
ter his return from Cambridge; and thus, ſays 
Sir P. Warwick, „the firſt years of his manhood 
were ſpent i in a diſſolute courſe of life, and good 
fellowſ hip, and gaming.“ | 
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From the gay capital he returned a finiſhed 
rake. to the place of his nativity; here, if we 
believe his enemies, he followed his vicious 
courſes; the taverns. were the chief places of his 
reſidence, but his rude and boiſterous behaviour 
prevented his equals conſorting with him; for 
he could ill brook eontradiction at any time, and 
much leſs now, when he had not learned, or 
did not think it worth while to practiſe deceit; 
he was, therefore, obliged to take up with leſs 
creditable companions; who, if they did not 
fall into his ſentiments, were ſore to feel the 
weight of his arm, and receive a ſevere diſcipline 
from his uſual weapon, a quarter ſtaff, 
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fy conduct „ ſay they, with . 
to pay his reckoning, made him an un welcome 
viſ itor, even to the publicans: nor were the 
young women leſs fearful of him, from the rude | 
incivilities they received from him.“ 

Leet his profeſſed ennemies be credited, and 
* appear that he had no guard what ever 
upon his actions at this period, neither conſide- | 
ring time, perſon, or placez he entirely loſt 
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the love of his worthy godfather and uncle, Sir 
Oliver Cromwell, who had ever behaved to him 
with the greateſt regard, and whe had aſſiſted 
his education, by having him learnt; the polite 
accompliſhments of dancing, muſic, &e. with 
his own ſons; yet young Oliver could not help 
indulging his reliſh for fun, at the riſk of his 
total diſpleaſure, Finding that his expenſive 
manner of living could not be ſupported by his 

fortune, and that his behaviour had loſt him ſa 
valuable a friend as his uncle Sir Oliver; he be- 
gan, before he was quite of age, to liſten to 
the admonitions ot a fond and venerable mother; 
he ſaw the folly of having laviſhed away great 
part of his property, and from ideas of this Kind 
he was naturally led to thoſe of a more material 
ſort; he began to feel a compunction for the 
crimes he had committed; he determined, the- 
refore not only to part with his foibles, but to 
correct his manners; his reſolution, perhaps, 
was ſudden, which made the reality of his re- 
pentance ſuſpected; but from perſeverance in 
well - doing, his reformation became to be lov- 
ked upon, as it ought to be, fincere; this re- 
Ds 
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eommended him to the notice of many worthy 


perſons, and particularly the orthodox clergy, 


who ſpoke of this tranſition from vice to virtue; 
as extraordinary; he now attended divine ſer» 
vice regularly in his own pariſh church, renoun- 
ced his former vicious companions; aud vn | 
them his extravagancie. e 

This alteration in his conduct won him 
many and great friends; his relations, the 
Hampdens and Barringtons, intereſted thomſel 
ves in his fortunes, and by their influence he 
obtained an alliance with a lady of the name of 
Bourchier, and what was wanting in perſonal 


attraction, ſhe compenſated for by the fortune 


ſhe brought him, and by her virtue and great 
good ſenſe. At the time of this his marriage he 
was juſt turned twenty one a proof that his 
gaiety did not continue but a ſhort time; and 
his ſettling part of his paternal inheritance upon 
her ſhewed that he had not ſpent it „as ſome 


'S imagine; indeed chere Was not wy a 
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4 V. oyage to the Cape of Good Ho- 
pe, towords the Antarctic Polar 

Circle, and round the World: but 
chiefly into the Country of the 
Hottentots and Caffres, from the 
4 ear T7721 to Fi 


D. —— is undoubtedly a man of educa. 
tion and learning, and is poſleſfed of much 
| zeal for the propagation of ſcience. He has a 
talent for deſcription. His landſcapes are pictu - 
resque. He is a curious and diſcerning bota: 
niſt; and he pourtrays animals with a minute 
and happy preciſion. He unfolds many new 
particulars in nature; and corre&s the miſtakes 
and miſrepreſentations of ſeveral celebrated au: 

thors. He ſeems to have made the civil inſtitu; 
tions, the rural economy, and the manners of 
the Hottentots , peculiar objects of his atten» 
tion. The following curious deſcriptien of the 
perſons and manners of that people, as ; given 
by Dr. Sparrmann, will, we doubt not, prove 
acceptable to many of aur Readers! 


© ET 


„With regard to the perſons of the Hot. 
tentots,* ſays he, „they are as tall as moſt Eu- 
ropeans; and as far their being m general more 
lender; this proceeds from their being more 
ſtinted and curtailed in their food, and likewiſe 
from their not uſing themſelves to hard labour, 
But that they have ſinall hands and feet com- 
pared with the other parts of their bodies, has 
been remarked by no one before, and may, 
perhaps, be looked upon as a charaQeriſtic 
mark of this nation, 6] 

The root of the noſe is moſtly very low, 
by which means the diſtance of the eyes from 
each other is greater than in Europeans. In li- 
ke manner, the tip of the noſe is pretty flat. 
The iris is ſcarcely ever of a light colour, but 
has generally a dark brown caſt, W ap- 
proaching to black, 

Their ſkin is of a an e deny 10 
which ſometimes reſembles that of an European 
who has the jaundice in a high degree, at the 
ſame time, however, this colour is not in the 
leaſt obſervable in the whites of the eyes, One 
does not find ſuch thick lips among the Hatten- 
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tots as among their neighbours the Negroes, the 
Caffres, and the Mozambiques. In fine, their 
mouths are of a middling ſize, and almoſt al- 
ways furniſhed with a ſet of the fineſt teeth that 
can be ſeen; and taken together with the reſt 
of their features, as well as their ſhape, carriage, 
and every motion; in ſhort, their tout enſem- 
ble indicates health and delight, or at leaſt an 
air of Sans ſouci. 


This careleſs mien, however, discovers 
marks at the ſame time, both of alacrity and 
reſolution; qualities which the Hottentots, in 

fact, can ſhow upon occaſion, | 


The head would appear to be covered with 
a black, though not very cloſe, frizzled kind of 
wool, if the natural harſhneſs of it did not ſhow, 
than it was hair, if poſſible, more woolly than 
that of the negroes. If in other reſpeQs there 
ſhould, by great chance, be obſerved any tra- 
ces of a beard, or of hair in'any other parts of 
the body, ſuch as are ſeen on the Europeans, 
they are, however, very trifling, and generally 
ef the ſame kind as that on the head. 
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Notwithstanding the reſpect I bear to the 
more delicate part of my readers, the notoriety 
of the fads prevents me from paſſing over in 
this place theſe parts of the body, which our 
more ſcrupulous but leſs natural manners forbid 
me to deſcribe, any other ways than by the 
means of circumlocution , latin terms, or other 
uncouth, and to moſt readers, unintelligible de: 
nominations and expedients. But thoſe whe 
affect this kind of reſerve muſt pardon me, if I 
cannot wrap up matters with the hicety their 
modeſty requires; as my duty obliges me t6 
Thow how much the world has been miſled, 
and the Hottentot nation been misrepreſented! 
inaſmuch as the Hottentot women have been 
deſcribed, and believed to be, in reſpect to their 
ſexual parts, monſters by naturez and that the 
men were made ſuch by a barbarous cuſtom, It 
has been thought, for example, that theſe latter 
were, at the age of ten years, by a kind of 
caſtration, deprived of one of thoſe organs, 
which nature gives to every male, as being ab- 
{olutely neceſſary for the propagation of his 
ſpecies; and that the former, or the women, 
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have before them a natural veil or covering 4 
circumſtance unheard of in the temales of any 
any other part of the globe. | 

Deferring to a farther opportunity the ar- 
guments which are deducible from the abſurdity 
of tlie thing itſelf, and the little experience te 
be had on the teſtimony of the relater, I ſhall 
only in this place preſent the reader with what 
I am in a condition to relate with abſolute cer. 
tainty, being the reſult of the enquiries, which 
out of a due regard to truth, and in reſpe& to 


the importance of the ſubjeR, I thought my ſelf 
obliged ro make, 


The men are at preſcnt by no means mo- 


norchides, though, perhaps, the time has been 
when they were {o; ſome other time, however, 


I ſhall make a ſtricter enquiry into the matter, 


and thus give my readers an opportunity of Jude 
ging for themſelves. 
The Women have no parts uncommon to 
the reſt of their ſex ; but the clitoris and nym- 
phæ, particularly of thoſe who are paſt their 
youth, are in general pretty much elongated; 
a peculiarity which undoubtedly has got footing 
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in this nation, in conſequence of the relaxation 
neceſlarily produced by the method they have 
of besmearing their bodies, their ſlothfulneſs, 
and the warmth of the elimate. 

In order to finiſh the picture I have here 
given of the Hottentots, the next thing I have 
to deſcribe is their dreſs, and method of pain- 
ting themſelves, This latter (if painting it may 
be called) conſiſts in besmearing their bodies all 
over moſt copiously with fat, in which there is 
mixed up a little ſoot, This is never wiped off; 
on the contrary, I never ſaw them uſe any thing 
to clean their ſkins, excepting that when, in 
greaſing the wheels of their waggons, their 
hands were besmeared with tar and piteh, they 
uſed to get it off very eaſily with cowdung, at 
the ſame time rubbing their arms into the bar- 


gain up to the ſhoulders with this coſmetic; ſo 


that as the duſt and other filth, together with 
their ſooty ointment and the ſweat of their bo- 
dies, muſt neceſſarily, notwithſtanding it is con- 

tinually wearing off, in ſome meaſure adhere 
to the ſkin, it contributes not; a little to con- 
ceal tlie natnral hue of the latter and to change 
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it f om A bright umber brown to a brow- 
giſh - . colour, abies wH 2 and 
naſtineſß. TY 
| What has enabled me to determine the na⸗ 
tural complexion of the Hottentots to be of an 
umber- yellow colour, was merely the ſerupu- 
lous nicety of ſome few farmers wires, who 
made one or two of their Hortentot girls ſcower 
their { kins, that they might not be tos filthy to 


look after their children, or to do any other 
buſi inels that required cleanlineſs 


Ik1t is afferted by many of the colors, PA 


by this ſcowering and waſhing the Hottentots 
looks are not at all improved, They ſeem to 
think; that theit natural yellow- brown hue was 
to the full as digagreeable as that which is pro- 
duced by their besmearing themſelves; and 
that a beſincared Hottentot looks leſs naked; as 
it were, and more complete, than one in bis 
natural ſtate; and that the ſkin of a Hottentot 
ungreaſed ſeems to exhibit ſome defect in drefs, 
like ſhoes that want blatking, Ke. Whether 


"this fancy is moſt founded 3 in * or W 


* 
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- nature of things, I ſ hall leave to others t to de- 
termine. | | * 
Beſides the pleaſure the Horrentofs enjoy 
in beſmearing their bodies from head to foot, 
they likewiſe perfume them with a powder 0: 
herbs, with wich they powder both their heads 
and bodies, rubbing it in, all over them when 
they beſmear chenilpives; The odour of it, is 
at the ſame time rank and aromatic, Narcotico 
ſeu papaverino ſpirans, and ſeems to come nea- 
reſt to that of the poppy mixed with ſpices, The 
plants uſed for this purpoſe are various ſpecies 
of the dioſma, called by the Hottentots Bucku, 
and conſidered by them as poſſeſſing great vir- 
tues in curing diſorders, Some of theſe ſpecies 
are very common rotind about the Cape; but 
one particular ſort, which I am told grows about 
Goud's river, is ſaid to be ſo valudble, that no 
more than a thimble of 1 it is Siren in exchange 
lor a lamb, 
The Hoitcnrote; with their ſkins dreſſed 
up "with greaſe and ſoot, and bucku powder, 
1 are by this means in a great meaſure defended 
from the influence of the gir, and may in a man- 
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net reckon themſelves full dreſſed. In other 
reſpeQs, both men and women are wont to ap- 


peer quite undreſſed; indeed, I may ſay naked, 


except à trifling covering, with which they al- 
wr enn certain parts of their W 


With the men this covering conſiſts of a 
bag or flap made of ſkin, hanging quite open, 


the hollow part of which ſeems deſigned to re- 
ceive that which with us modeſty requires to be 
concealed; bur as this piece of furniture is only 
| faſtened by a ſmall part of its upper end to a 
narrow belt, in other reſpects hanging quite 


looſe, it is but a very imperfect concealinent; 


and when the wearer is walking, or atherwiſe 


in motion, it is none at all. They call this 
purſe by the Dutch name of jackall, the name 


of an animal of the fox Kind common in that 


country, as it is almoſt always prepared of the 


kin of this creature, with the hairy fide turned 


outwards, 


As another covering, which decency r&- 


quires of the men, we ought perhaps to conſi- 
der the two leather _ which — 
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from the bottom of the chine of the back down 
upon the thighs; each of them being of the 
form oſ an iſoſeles triangle, with their points or 
upper ends faſtened on the belt juſt mentioned, 
and with their buſes, at fartheſt three fingers 
broad, hanging careleſsly down, Theſe ſtraps 
have very little dreſſing beſtowed upon them, ſo 
that they make ſomewhat of a rattling as the 
Hottentots runs along; and probably by fan- 
ning them, ſerve to produce an agreeable 
Ss” OS h_ 

Among the Hottentots, as well as in all 
probability among the reſt of mankind diſper- 
ſed over the whole globe, we muſt atknow 
ledge the fair ſex to be the moſt modeſt; for 
the females of this nation cover themſel- 
ves much more ſerupulously than the men. 
They ſeldom content themſelves with one cove- 
ring; but almoſt always have two, and very 
often three. Theſe are made of a prepared and 
well · greafed ſkin, and are faſtened about their 
bodies with a thong, almoſt like the aprons of 
our Ladies. The outermoſt is always the Jar» : 
geſt, meaſuring from about ſix inches to a foot 5 
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over, This is likewiſe generally rhe fineſt and 
_ moſt ſhowy, and frequently adorned with glaſs. 
beads ftrung in different figures, in a manner 
that ſhows, even among the unpoliſhed Hot- 
tentots, the ſuperior talents and taſte of the 
fair ſex relative to dreſs and ornament, as well 
as their powers of invention and diſpoſition to 
ſet off their perſons to the beſt advantage. | 
The outermoſt apron, which is chiefly in- 
tended for ſhow and parade, reaches about half 
way down the thighs, The middle one is about 
A third, or one half leſs, and is ſaid by them to 
be neceſſary by way of reſerve, and as an addi- 
tional entrenchment of modeſty, when their 
gala garment is laid aſide, The third, or in- 
nermoſt, which is ſcarcely larger than ones hand, . 
is ſaid to be uſeful at eertain periods, which are 
much leſs troubleſome to the fair ſex here than 
in Europe. All theſe Aprons, however, even 
to that which is decorated with beads, are not 
jeſk beſmeared and greafy than their bodies. 
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An Eccleſiaſtical Anecdote. 
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hen Dr, — whas Biſhop of — being one 
; day travelling on a viſitation, he met a poor 
Curate of his dioceſe, and deſired to know | 
which way he was going? To Farnham ſaid 
the Curate; then Sir, ſaid the Biſhop, with 
conſiderable pompoſiry and perſumptuouſneſs 
of tone, I muſt deſire that you would call at 
ſuch an Inn, and order me a good dinner. For 
your Grace alone, aſked the Curate — Cer- 
tainly Sir. The poor Parſon was a man of ſome 
humour, and feeling himſelf a little hurt by the 
meanneſs of his commiſſion told the Landlord 

of the Inn that he muſt provide a dinner of three 
removes for a dozen of the clergy, with the 
Biſhop at the head, with an handſome deſert 
into the bargain, His Grace, on his arrival, 
was a good deal ſurprized at the preparations; 
but on calling for the bill of fare, his aſtoniſh- 
ment was great beyond deſcription; then rin- 
ging violently for the landlord, he exclaimed, 
how in the Name of wonder, could you think 
of ſuch a profuſion for a ſingle perſon? Sir, 
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ſaid the Landlord, the gentleman told me there 
were at leaſt a dozen Clergymen, there was the 
Biſhop of — and the Dean of Salisbury, that 
am I, ſaid the Biſhop; the Prebend of Win- 
cheſter; ſo am I; the Vicar of — ſo am I; the 
Maſter t College, ſo am I! Here the Bi- 
chop, ſmoking the jeſt, told the landlord he 
knew the reſt of the Gentlemen, ſo deſired him 
to ſend up the dinner directly. + h 


The Hiſtory of Greece, 
BY Wiki Milford Eſq. 4to. 


Pai volume gives. an account of the affairs of 
Greece from the earlieſt dawn of their hiſtory 
to tlie concluſion of the Perſian invaſion by the 
battles, of Platea and Mycale. The rife and 
progreſs of the different families of the Grecian | 
race, their cuſtoms, manners, laws, and reli- 
gion in their earlier ages: and the gradual 
change of barbariſm' into refinement, are deli- 
E 4 | | 
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neated with much preciſi on, and many juſt re- 
flections ocenſionally introduced. : 1297.46 20s 
. The following extract, which illuſtrates the 
manners of the early Greeks may ſerve as a ſpe - 
cimen of this work, and enable our Readers ta 
judge of My. Milford's ſtyle: 

„The manners of a people receive their to- 
ne from a great variety of circumſtances; cli. 
mate; ſoil; extent of territory: papulation; 
religion; government, monarchical or republi- 
can; vigorous and permanent, or weak and 
changeable ; ſyſtem of juriſprudence ; admi- 
niſtration of Juſtice, ready and certain, or fecble 
and irregular; ſcience; arts; commerce; com- 
munication with ſtrangers. We find accor- 
dingly the manners of the Homerie age diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe of ſubſequent times in 
Greece by many charaQeriſtic lines; and we 
may obſerve throughout a ſtrong oriental tinge, 
which afterwards very much faded away, Mi- 
grations from the Eaſt into Greece had ceaſed 
before Homer: bur the caſtern merchants ſtill 
ingroſſed the little commerce of the Grecian 
towns. Afterwards, whether from a ropublican 
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jealouſy of foreigners 3 wheihet "OY are pubk- 


can induſtry with increaſed population; whether 
from a republican frugality, with the naturally 
attending diſpoſition to decry foreign luxuries 
or whether the. propenſity to. piracy among the 
Greeks, with increaſed naval ſtrength, dererred 
commerce, the intercourſe between the two. 
countries leſſened greatly. The moſt ſtriking 


features in the Homeric manners are that licen- 


tiouſneſs, and that hoſpitality, together with : 
that union, at firſt view ſo ſtrange to us, of the 


| higheſt dignities with the meaneſt employments, 
which have prevailed in the Eaſt fo. remarkably: 
through all ages, Theſe are, however, not the 


peculiar growth of any foil and climate, The 
two firſt are the ſeldom failing produce of de- 


fective government; and the other will every: 


where be found in an unimproved ſtate of ſo- : 
ciety. The refemblance borne ſtill within this 
century by the manners of the highland ſcots 
to thoſe of the Orientals in theſe particulars is 
ſtricking. But in Greece, though the ties of 
blood had ſuch weight with the people among 

themſelves, yet we find nothing of clanſhip 
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nothing of that devoted attachment of vaſſals ta 
the family of a Chief, which diſtinguiſhed many 
of the Orientals, as well as our northern High- 
\ landers, While the claims of hereditary royalty 
| were eſtabliſhed in general opinion, ſome de- 
gree of reſpect would adhere to the known po- 
ſterity of a popular leader: but ſuperior perſo- 
nal qualities were always neceſſary to maintain 
even the poſſeſſion of rank and wealth. 
There is a paſſage in the Odyſſee which il- 
luſtrates remarkably at the ſame time the go- 
vernment, the morality, and the religion of the 
age. It was propoſed among the ſuitors of Pe- 
nelope to kill her Son Telemachus, and divide 
his property, One only of them heſitared! To 
kill a perſon of Royal race (he ſays) is no light 
matter. Let us therefore conſult the Gods. If 
the laws of the great Jupiter approve it, myſelf | 
will be among the firſt both to perſuade and 
ſtrike the ſtroke; but if the Gods forbid, 1 ad- 
viſe to forbear. The perſon thus repreſented 
ſeriouſly expreſſing doubt whether the fouleſt 
murder might not be committed with appreba- 
nion of the deity, is deſcribed of high birth, 
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reſpectable character, and ſuperior underſtan- 
ding. But murders were ſo common, that, wi⸗ 
thour peculiar circumſtances of enormity, they 
ſcarcely left a ſtain upon the character of the 
perpetrator, Some of the favourite perſonages 
of the Iliad and Odyſſee, as the Author of the 
Eſſay on the Original Genius of Homer has ob. 


ſerred, had been guilty of this crime, and had 
fled their country in conſequence; not, howe- 


ver, to eſcape public juſtice, but ro avoid the 


revenge of the relations of the deceaſed, Pri 


vate revenge we know was formerly almoſt the 


only reſtraint upon the moſt horrid crimes againſt 


individuals in our own country, and ſtill more 
in the reſt of weſtern Europe; inſomuch that, 


in the weakneſs of public juſtice, private revenge. 


even received the ſanction, and was put under 
the guidance, of the law, Hence it was, that 


among the early Greeks, as in general through. 


| 3 
the Eaſt, a numerous progeny was fo particu- 


larly eſteemed a great bleſſing to parents. A 


numerous family, was always a powerful famix 
ly: it could do juſtice to itſelf; and, if unani- 
mously ſo inclined, injure others with impunity. 


* 
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But cruelty, violence and oppreMon (ſays the 
writer juſt mentioned, who had ſtudied oriental 
manners from the life) are ſo evidently the re- 
ſult of defeQive government, that it is unnecaſ: 
ſary to look for any other general eauſe of the 
ſtenes of this ſort, with which Homer abounds 
in common with other ancient writers, and agree- 
ably to the preſent manners of the Faſt, For 
when every man is in great meaſure judge in 
his own cauſe, vices of this claſs are not only 
more frequent, bur leſs criminal, than in a civi- 
lized ſtate, where the individual transfers his 
reſentments to the community, and private in- 
jury expects redreſs from public juſtice. Where 
the legislature does not engage for pur perſonal 
ſecurity, we have a right to ufe ſuch means as 
are in our power to deſtroy the aggreſſor who 
would deſtroy us. In ſuch eaſes, bodily ſtrength 
and courage muſt decide moſt conteſts; while 
on the other hand, craft, cunning, and ſur- 
prize, are the legitimate weapons of the weak 
againſt the ſtrung we accordingly find, that 
both the ancient and modern hiſtory of the Eaſt, 
is a centinued ſeene of bloodſhed and treachery, 
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Theſe very juſt reflections, may reach us to 
exerciſe our pity, and ſpare our cenſure, on 
human nature in ſuch. unfortunate eircum- 
ſtances. | | 

_ Hoſpitality | ſays the ſame writer „ who. 
had enjoyed ſuch peculiar means of information 
on the ſabje&, prevails in moſt countries and 
in the different provinces of each Country, very 
much in proportion to the idleneſs, poyerty and 
inſecurity which attend a defective police. It is 
ſome conſolation, in ſo. wretched a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety, that this virtue ſhould be moſt cultivated 
where it is moſt wanted, In Arabia the rights 
of hoſpitality, ſo properly called the point of 
honour of the Eaſt z are the happy ſubſtitute of 
poſitive law, which in ſome degree ſupplies the 
place of juſtice; eonneQing, by a voluntary in- 
tereourſe of geod offices, thoſe vagabond tribes, 
who deſpiſe legiſlation, deny the perfect rights 
of mankind, and ſet the eivil magiſtrate at de- 
fiance, A ſtrong inſtance of that {ympathizing 
principle in the ſocial conſtruction: of bur natuz 
re, Which the wiſeſt government will encourage; 
and which the meſt depraved canner ſuppreſh, - 


E 

In confirmation of theſe judicions remaks, we 
find it eſtabliſhed as a principle in Homer, chat 
to thoſe not totally void of the feelings of lin- 
manity, the gueſt and the ſuppliant ſhould be 
as a near relation: and he gives them a divine 
right to kind treatment, alleging, that the ſtran- 
ger and the poor are from Jove. The liberties 
taken by ſuppliant ſtrangers, and the confidence 
repoſed in them, were conſonant to theſe prin- 
ciples, Ulyſſes, ſaved alone from ſhipwreck 
on an unknown coaſt, goes without introduction 
to the palace of the King of the country, which - 
is repreſented as ſingularly rich and ſplendid, 

enters the apartments, and finding the King 
and Gueen at ſupper with the principal nobles, 
abruptly addreſſes his ſupplication to the Queen, 

Not only kindneſs but honour is immediately 
ſhewn to him; he is lodged in the palace; and 
the next day the King, recommending him to 
favout in an aſſembly of the people, declares at 
the ſame time that he knows not who he is. It 
feems indeed to have been à general point of ci- 
vility not haſtily to aſk any ſtranger who he 
Was. Telemachus and Mentor, landing in the 
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port of Pylus, find the venerable Neſtor, Prince 
of the country with the aſſembled Pylians people 
on the ſhore, in the midſt ot the ceremony of 
a magnificent public ſacrifice. The ſtrangers 
are no ſooner perceived approaching than the 
Pylians crowd to meet them, ſalute them in 
terms of friendſhip, and invite them to partake 
of the feaſt which always followed: a ſacrifice, 
and which indeed ſeems to have been an effen- 
tial part of the ceremony. They were however 
not left to the civility of the multitude, Peiſi- 
ſtratus; Son of Neſtor, advancing hefore the 
reſt; took them by the hand, and placed them 
at table by his royal father and his elder bro- 
ther. When the meal was over, Neſtor ſpoke 
in theſe remarkable terms: Now the ſtrangers 
have ſatisfied themſelves with eating, it will be 

proper to aſ k them who they are, and whence 
| they come. Strangers, WhO are you, and 
whence come you, navigating the watery ways? 
Is it for any buſineſs, or do you roam at large, 
as pirates over the ſea; thoſe wlio wander, 
riſking their own lives, and bringing evil upon 
others? T hucydides „than whom none could 
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be better qualified to judge, believed this to be 
a faithful picture of the manners of his ance- 
ſtors; and he obſerves upon it, that Neſtor's 
queſtion was in the common way of inquiry, 
and not at all implying doubt whether the ſtran- 
gers were worthy of his hoſpitality, or fit com- 
pany for his table, though they might be pira- 
tes. Telemachus and Peiſiſtratus afterward 
going as hereditary gueſts, but not perſonally 
known, to Menelaus King of Sparta, neither 
announce themſelves, nor does any one enquite 
who they are, The King, only informed by 
one of his houſehold that unknown ſtrangers 
juſt arrived in a chariot are waiting without, 
expreſſes diſpleaſure at the mention of a doubt 
whether they were to be treated in the palace, 
vr provided for elſewhere z orders that they 
Choul4 be immediately introduced into the hall, 
Where he was fitting at public ſupper with his 
Court, places them by himſelf at table, and then 
tells them, that, after they have ſupped, he will 
ſk them who they are, and whente they came. 
In the fame manner, in a former part of the 
poem, Telemachus himſelf is repreſented ex. 
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preſſing indignation at the leaſt delay of civility 
to a ſtranger, whom he obſerves at the gate of. 


his father's palace; goes out himielf to receive 
bim, and tells him that he ſhall firſt ſup, and 
then declare his errand, From theſe offices of | 
hoſpitality, once performed, new and till more 
ſacred rights aroſe „which did not expire with 
the perſons who gave origin to them, but des- 
cended to all the poſterity of either party. A 
man was peculiarly bound to ſhow kindneſs to 
any hereditary gueſt; to one who had entertai- 
ned any of his anceſtors, or who had been en- 
rertained by them. Ys F , 


Account of the affecting Behaviour 
of the late Queen of Denmark, on 
amis * lier Daughter. 


* the . of W ſituated in the 
fortreſs of Elſinoo r, was improſoned the unfor- 
tunate Queen matilda: ; 
F 
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© During her confinement Che inhabited the 
Governor's apartment, and had permiſſion to 
walk upon the fide batteries, or upon the leads 
of the Tower. She was uncertain of the fate 
that awaited her; and had great reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that the party which had occaſioned 
her arreſt meditated till more violent meaſures, 
When the Engliſh Miniſter at Copenhagen 
brought an order for her enlargement, which 
he had obtained by his ſpirited conduct, ſhe 
Vas ſo ſurpriſed with the unexpected intelli- 
gence, that ſhe inſtantly burſt into a flood of 
tears, embraced him in a tranſport of joy; and 
called him her deliverer. After à ſhort confe- 
rence, the Miniſter propoſed; that her Majeſty 
ſhould immediately embark on board of a ſhip 
that was waiting to carry her from a Kingdom, 
in which ſhe had experieneed ſuch a train of 
Misfortunes. But, however anxious ſhe was 
to depart, one circumſtance checked the exceſs 
of her joy; a few months before her impriſon- 
ment, ſhe had been delivered of a Priticeſe, 
whom ſhe ſuckled herſelf, The rearing of this 
child had been her only comfort; and ſhe had 


beſtowing repeated careſſes, upon this darling 
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tonceived a more than parental attachment ta 


it, from its having been the conſtant companion 
of her miſery. The infant was at that period 
alflicted with the meaſles; and having nurſed 


it with unceaſing ſolicitude, ſhe was deſirous of 


continuing her attention and care, All theſe 
circumſtances had ſo endeared the child to her, 
rendered more ſuſceptible of tenderneſs in a 


priſon than in a Court, that when an order for 


detaining the young Princeſs was intimated to 
hex, ſhe teſtified the ſtrongeſt emotions of grief, 
and could not, for ſome time, be prevailed 
upon to bid a final adieu. At length, after 


object of her affeQion, ſhe retired to the veſſel 
in an agony of deſpair. She remained upun 
deck; her eyes immoveably directed towards 
the palace of Cronsborg, which contained her 


child that had been ſo long her only comfort, 


until darkneſs intercepted the view. The veſſel 


having made but little way during night, at 


day break ſhe obſerved; with fond ſatisfaction, 
that the place was ſtill viſible; and could not 
| 12 * 
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be perſuaded to enter the Cabin as long as ſhe 


could discover the fainteſt glimpſe of the bat- 
tlements. 3 


it is well known that her Majeſty refided 
at Zell, where ſhe was carried off, by a ſearlet 
fever, on the 16th day of her illneſs, 


Gueen Matilda was naturally of a lively 
diſpoſition, untilthis misfortunes brought on a 
| ſettled melancholy, which preyed upon her 
mind. In company ſhe endeavoured to diſſem- 
ble her ſorrow, and aſſume a cheerfulneſs to 
which her heart was a ſtranger. She became 
extremely fond of ſolitude; and, when alone, 
indulged her grief in the moſt bitter lamenta- 
tions. She retained, to her laſt moments, the 
moſt unaffected attachment to her children in 
Denmark; with all the anxiety of a parent. She 
made repeated inquiries after them,; and was 
delighted with receiving the minut 'ſt accounts 
of their health, amuſements, and education. 
Having obtained their portraits from Copen- 
hagen, ſhe placed them in her moſt retired 
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apartment, often apoſtrophized them as if they 
were preſent and addreſſed them in the tendreſt 


manner. 


* 


Hi Hiſtory of the Reign of Fils III. 
King of Spain, 


Low of 1 ago! Dr. Watſon publiſh'd © 
his hiſtory of the reign of Philip the ſecond, a 
period of the ſpaniſh annals which will ever be 
memorable for the odious character of the mo; 
narch, and the infatuated meaſures he purſued, 
The work having compriſed the origin, and a 
great part of the proſecution of the war between 
Philip and the Dutch, it may be conſidered like- 
wiſe as a hiſtory of the revolt of thoſe provinces, 
which indeed, formed the moſt conſpicuous ſub. 

| ject of the narrative. For Dr. Watſon, in order 
to include the whole of that celebrated conteſt, 
propoſed to carry his hiſtory through the reign 
of the ſueeeeding ſpaniſh King; but unfortu- 

1 lived not to ſee the completion of what 


TS 
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he had projected. Of the ſix books contained 
in the preſent volume, only the firlt four were 
written by him: the remaining two being come 
poſed by the editor, at the deſire of the guar- 
dians of Dr. Watſon's children, | 


This volume begins with the following 
character of Philip III, who, at his acceſſion to 
the throne, was in the 21th year of his age. 


„Ie was a Prince of a character extremely 
oppoſite to that of the late king, altha' no paing 
had been ſpared to form him to a ſimilarity of 
manners. From the inſtrugions delivered to tho - 
ſe, who had the charge of his education, it ap- 
| pears to have been a principal object of his fa- 
chers attention to inſpire him with the ſame bi- 
goted attachment to the ſuperſtition of the 
church of Rome, by which he himſelf had been 
actuated; and the means which he employed 
for this end, were attended with the deſired 
ſucceſs. But he was not equally ſucceſsfall in 
his endeavours to overcome that-averſion which 
his Son, from the natural indotence, of his tem - 
per, early diſcovered to almoſt every ſpecies of 
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manly exertion and activity. With this part of 
the Young Prince's character, Philip was well 
acquainted; and foreſaw, with much anxiety, 
the unhappy conſequences which it was likely 
to produce in his future reign, In order to in- 
troduee and habituare him to the management 
of public affairs, he formed a council of his ab- 
leſt and moſt experienced Miniſters, who, in 
the preſence of the Prince, debated three times 
a Weeg, concerning yarious important matters 
relating to rhe Adminiſtration of the Kingdom; 
and the prince was required to preſide in this 
| Council, and to report the opinion of the majo 

rity to 1 King. But neither his, nor any 
other expedient which Loaiſa, the Prince's faith - 
ful preceptor, could deviſe, proyed effectual 
for the purpoſe for which it was intended. In- 
activity or indolence ſtill remained the moſt 
conſpicuous. feature in his character; and it early 
excited in the King, A ſtrong and well- groun- 
_ ded apprehenſion that his ſon, unable or un- 


willing himſelf to hold the reins of government, 
would ſurrender them into the hands of the 
Marquis of Denia, or of ſome other favourite. 
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Agatit this condu, which i is 10 commonly at 
tended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, 
Philip had often put the young Prince upon his 
guard; and it was his laſt advice to him, which 
he delivered with great carneftneſs, a few hours 
before his death, that he Chould govern his 
Kingdom by himſelf, He had likewiſe requeſted 
of him to employ, as his principal counſellors, 
Don Chriſtopher de Moura, Marquis of Caſtel 
Rodrigo, and Don John Idiaquer; from whoſe 
experience, fidelity, and great abilities, he might | 
derive the higheſt advantages, cy; in tho | 
beginning of his reign, 

The ſoft and gentle temper of the Prince 
had hitherto rendered him extr emely obſequious 
to his father's will: bur, conſcious of his i inca- 
pacity, and prompted by his indolence, he no 
| ſooner mounted the throne, than, diſregarding 
the counſels which had been given him, he re- 
ſolved to avoid the perplexity which might at- 
tend his having recourſe, on any occaſion, to 
different counſellors, and therefore committed 
the whole adminiſtration of affairs to his fay ou⸗ 
rite the Marquis of Denia. | | 


Ln 
Dr. Watſon has not conſined his enquiries 
to a detail of transactions merely hiſtorical; but 
has traced, by extenſive obſervation the various 
means which enabled the People of the Low 
Countries to maintain, during ſo many years, 
their conteſt with the Spanifh power, and at 
laſt to triumph over the utmoſt exertions of that 
monarchy, - The following is apart of che Doe 
| tors remarks on this ſubje&. 3 
„The inhabitants of the Low an | 


had for feveral centuries been diſtinguiſſyd by 


their induſtry, and their ſkill in manufactures, 
Even in the time of the Roman republie, they 
had given proofs of their ſuperior ingenuity. 
When by the irruptions of thoſe northern bar- 
barians who overturned the Roman empire, all 

the uſefull arts of life, as well as letters and 
ſcience, had been well nigh extinguiſhed, they 
were firſt revived and fucceſefully cultivated by 
the flemings and other inhabitants of the Ne- 
therlands. About the middle of the tenth een- 
rury, free marts; or fairs, were eſtabliſhed by 
Baldwin, Earl of Flandres, to which great num. 
bers of merchants from Germany, France, and 
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other places reſbrred, to purchaſe the manu · 
ſactures in which the Flemings ſo much excelled, 
The example of Balowin was imitated by. his 
ſucceſſors for almoſt three centuries, during 
which period the induſtry and commerce of the 
Flemings were carried to the greateſt height, 
and remained unrivalled by the other European 
nations, But the Succeeding Sovereigns, fin- 
ding it neceſſary for defraying the expence of 
the wars in which they were often engaged with 
the neighbouring Princes, to impoſe various 
taxes on commodities, great numbers of the 
manufacturers and merchants „ unaccuſtamed to 
ſuch impoſitions, withdrew into Holland, where 
they were at once free from taxes, and much 
leſs expoſed to thoſe calamities of war, which 
they had often experienced in the more open 
provinces of Flanders and Brabant. 

The art of ſalting herrings having, in the 
fourteenth century, been diſcovered by William 
Bucrem, a native of Pierulem, in Flandres, the 
herring trade, which hath proved ſo copious 3 
ſource of wealth and induſtry to the Nether- 
lands, was firſt cultivated by the citizens of 


ſluys and Bruges; bur it was ſoon afterwards 
communicated to the Dutch, who improved to 


the utmoſt the advantages which their ſituation 


afforded them for carrying it on with ſucecſs, 
They were, at the ſame time, in poſſeſſion af 
the Cod and whale fil hery; and, while they e ex- 


ported great quantities of fiſh, and of manu- 


 faQtures, they were eyery year extending theit 


trade in the ſouthern parts of Europe, in the 


countries which lie round the Baltic and in thoſe 
parts of Germany with which they communica: 
ted by the Rhine and other rivers which paſs 


through their territory, r they felt into 


the ſea, 
Before the middle of the PETE century, 


the provinces of Holland and Zealand under - 
went an important change by the great increaſe _ 
of the number of inhabitants, pecaſioned. by 


the perſecutions on account of religion in France 


and Germany. Charles V, had reſolved to ex. 


tirpate the Proteſtants from his dominions in 
the Netherlands, as well as from thoſe in Ger- 


many; but he had been in a great meaſure de- 
 terred from the perſecution of tp deſign, partly 


| ' 
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by the partial affeQion which he bore . 


his Dutch and Flemiſh ſubjects, and partly by 
bis dread of the fatal conſequences, with which 


the rigorous execution of his edits might be 
attended, with regard to ns antes 4 


their trade. 


Both the French and German Proteſtants 
therefore found an aſylum in the Netherlands, 


and imported thither their families, their wealth, 


and their induſtry, Of the advantages reſul- 
ting from thence, Brabant and Flanders parti- 


cipated in common with the more northern ma- 


ritime provinces, but the intolerant and oppreſli- 


ve ſpirit of the Spaniſh Government prevented 


them from long enjoying theſe advantages. It 
was chiefly-by the manufacturers and merchants 


that the opinions of the reformers were embra - 
ced: they were perſcented with the moſt unre- 
lenting fury, and they likewiſe moſt ſeverely 
fell the burthen of thoſe opprreſlive taxes that 
| were impoſed. By the cruel treatment which 


they received ſeveral thouſands of them were 


| compelled to withdraw into other countries, 


Many went over to England, where Elizabeth 


( 930 
was ready to afford them her- protection. But 
when the maritime provinces had aſſerted their 
liberty, and Ghent, Bruges, and Antwerp, 
after an unſucceſsful ſtruggle had again ſubmit- 
to the ſpaniſh yoke, by much the greater part 
of the Flemiſh emigrants retired into Holland 
or Zealand, and took up their reſidence in Midd- 
leburg, Haerlem, Leyden, and Amſterdam. In 
their new abode they enjoyed the free exerciſe 
of their religion, a privilege which they dee- 
med a compenſation for every hardſhip they 
might find it neceſſary to undergo. The coun- 
try which they had made choice of. being of 
ſmall extent, could not afford ſuſtenanee for 
one third part of its inhabitants, But being 
ſituated in the heart of Europe, at the mouth 
of ſeveral navigable rivers, and moſt of the 
towns communicating with each other by theſe 
rivers or by canals, no country could be more 
commodious either for inland or foreigu trade, 
While their ſituation therefore prompted them 
to apply themſelves to commerce, by the con- 
veniences which it afforded for carrying it on, 
they at the ſame time found it neceſſary to en · 
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gage in it, as the only meains of their ſubf ltence 
and ſupport, | l\ 


No . of it; to which they could find 
acceſs, or from which any profit could be deri. 
ved, was naglected; nor did they confine them- 
ſelves; like other nations, to the exporting of 
| their own commodities as they could ſpare, or 

the importing of ſuch commodities from other 

countries as their neceſſities required, but they 
likewiſe traded for other nations; and had ma- 
ny of their ſhips continually employed in car- 
rying the merchandiſe of one nation to another. 
This ſpecies of commerce had been formerly 
- poſſeſſed by the Anſeatie or maritime towns on 
the Baltic; but the ſituation of the Dutch, be- 
- tween the northern and ſouthern European na- 
tions was more commodious for carrying it on. 
The neceſſity which their eireumſtances impoſed 
upon them; of continual action and employ- 
ment, had prompted thein to engage in it; and 
Their extreme frugality and rigid economy, by 
rendering it practicable for them to trade for 
finaller profits, had enabled them to wreſt it 
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from their competitors, and to engroſs it almoſt 
wholly to themſelves, 


Among the various branches of commerce 


in which the Dutch displayed ſo much activity 


and enterprize, one of the moſt conſiderable 
conliſted in carrying from the countries lying 


round the Baltic to the different ports in Spain 


and Portugal, great quantities of corn and na 
val ſtores; in return for which; beſides fruits, 


wine; and other productions of thoſe Southern 


Kingdoms, they reccived the gold and ſilver 


of America, and the ſpices and other commodi- 


ties which the Portugueſe imported from India 
or Liſbon. The period when this branch of 
trade cothmenced, eannot be exactly aſcertained. 
Being of ſmal extent at firſt, it has eſcaped the 
notice of hiſtorians, But it had become conſi- 
derable ſoon after the beginning of the fixteenth 
century, and before the middle of that cetitury, 
it was deemed a ſpecies of commerce of the firſt 
importance. It was equally neceſſary to Spain 
and Portugal as to the United Provinces, and 


"was for this reaſon connived at by the Court of 
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Spain for many Years after the revolt in the 
Netherlands; being Mill carried on by the 
Dutch themſelvelves, who found no other pre. 
cau ion neceſſary but to ſail under the flag of 
ſome neutral power at peace with Spain. But 
Philip's reſentment againſt his revolted ſubjeQs 
being en ſome occaſions too violent to be re- 
ſtrained by conſiderations of policy orprudence, 
the Dutch ſhips were ſometimes confiſcated, 
the commanders tlirown into priſon, and the 
5 ſailors either ſent to the gallies, or compelled to 
ſerve on board the ſpaniſh fleet, This monarch 
having come at length to ſuſpe@ that the com- 

+ merce which he had hitherto in ſome meaſure 
5 permitted, was of infinitely greater advantage 
to the ennemy than to himſelf, and being deſi- 
rous to deprive them of what, he believed to 
be a principal ſource of their inereaſing wealth 
and ſtrength, he reſolved to enforce an edict 
which he had formerly publiſhed, prohibiting 
his ſubjects in Spain and Portugal from holding 
intercourſe with the revolted Provinees; the 
Dutch traders were, in conſequence of this re- 

ſolution, eveiy year more haraſſed than the , 
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which they ſuffered had beer intole 
rable, © 


An Inquiry into the Manners, T, Taſte 
and Amuſements of the t two laſt 


Centuries, .in England. 


Wet is a judicious appeal to the god ſenſe 
and diſpaſſionate feelings of the People of 
England, on the danger of that inordinate love 
of pleaſure which now prevails among all ranks. 
From a review of the cauſes of the decay and 
fall of the Athenian and Roman empires, it ap- 
prehends ſimilar conſequences to Britain, from 
that relaxation of manners and general debau- 
chery, which now affects and taints the public. 
The Author exhibits a beautiful picture of the 
advantages of maſculine purſuits, in the energy, 
activity, and determination which they give to 
the mind in caſes of national apprehenſion, This 
he draws from the conduct of the Engliſh peo- 
| & 
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ple in the days of Queen Eliſabeth, who, ha- 
ving previouſly trained her people to martial 
exerciſes, found no difficulty in rouſing and 
conduQting them to military exploits, when 
threatened by the Spaniſh Armada. He traces 
the progreſs of diſſipation through its lamen- 
table conſequences on the human mind, and 
| concludes that it is equally deſtructive of pri- 
vate happineſs and of public Welfare, He 
finds it no ways difficult to prove that the man- 
ners of the preſent day are more debauched and 
| licentious than that at any former period of our 
hiſtory, the reign of Charles II not excepted, 
 »lf,* ſays he, we turn our attention back 
to the reign of the licentivus Charles the ſecond, 
notwithſtanding the profligacy of them whom 
he choſe for the companions and partners 'of 
his debaucheries, we ſhall find that his exam- 
ple, happily, had not that influence which it 
ſo ſeldom fails to have in the perſons. of Kings, 
The number of courtiers who imitated them 
was not conſiderable, when we refle& on the 
temprations they lay underz and the majority 
of his ſubjects blamed him openly for his con- 
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duct. But, what is ſtill more agreeable to a 
mind duly ſeaſoned with a veneration for pro- 
biryz we ſhall find too, that in the midſt of fo 
diſſolute a Court, ſome of thoſe whoſe birth, 
merit; and ſtation intitled them to a nearer ap- 
proach of their ſovereign, had honeſty and cou- 
rage enough to ſignify to him their disapproba- 
tion of his conduct. The Earls of Southampton 
and Clarendon were frequently inveighing, in 
His preſence, againſt the vices and immoralities 
he ſo flagrantly praQtiſed and encouraged, The 
Duke of Ormond, with a zeal and ſpirit deſer- 
ving of better ſucceſs than he met with, would 
often demand audience of him, for the purpoſe 
of warning him of the ſcandal he occaſioned by 
the irregularity of his life. Neither were theſe 
the only courtiers, whe acted this equally bold 
and virtuous part, Charles himſelf would 
ſometimes jokingly ſay, that he had more preg- 
chers and admoniſhers than any Prince in 
Chriſtendom, (4 

Among other reaſons, why the Engliſh 
were not ſo depraved in their morals in the days 
of Charles the Second, this leading cauſe may 
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de aſſigned: they had been engaged near thirty 
years in a moſt violent ſtruggle for the preſer- 
vation of their liberties, This ſtruggle could 
not have been maintained without an immenſe 
ſtock of virtue in thoſe who eonducted and ſup- 
ported it. Even of thoſe who embraced the 
other ſide of the queſtion , very few were aQua- · 
ted by principles of intereſt. Conſcience alone 
was the ruling motive that impelled ſo many 
thouſands to ſacrifice their fortunes and lives 
in the defence of the cauſe they had eſpouſed, 
Though both parties failed in the end, and nei- 
ther the Royaliſts nor the Republicans had been 
fortunate in their deſigns, yet their ſpirits re- 
mained unbroken- Cromwell had indeed ſub- 
dued them, but all his abilities could never ſup- 
preſs their reſtleſs endeavours to ſupplant him; 
and he had, to the hour of his death, as much 
to fear from the one fide as from the other. 

On the Reſtoration, the Royaliſts divided 
into two diſtin& parties; the one for abſolute, 
the other for a limited power in the Crown: 
while the republicans, ſtill retaining their ha- 
tred to royality, added a ſtrictneſs of morals in 
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the tranſactions of private life, far beyond that 
of their antagoniſts, Theſe were, nevertheleſs, | 
careful · to ſhew themſelyes not remiſs in the 

discharge of civil or religious duties, in order 


to counterbalance the weight, which, by the 


ſeverity of their lives and converſation, their 
ennemies had obtained in the minds of the 
Publie?s ii; e | 


In ſuch a ſituation, notwithſtanding this 


vive -gloomineſs and auſterity ſo indus 
ſtriouſly affected and propagated by the Puri- 


tans wore off by degrees; yet it left ſuch pro- 


found traces in the diſpoſitions of the generality 


of men, that, in ſpite of the jovialneſs of Char- 
les and his Courtiers, the nation eould never be 
brought to reliſh his ways; and though his affu · 
bility renderd his perſon tolerably beloved: and 
popular, yet the maxims of his government 
were never acceptable, and his morals always 


odious to the public at large, 


In the mean while, the; diverſions ak 
amuſements he had imported, did not much 
diffuſe themſelves, and were chiefly confined to 


his palace: the ſtage only, which had been ſhut 
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ever fince the commencement of the civil wars; : 
revived at his return. The bulk of che people 
expreſſed very little fondneſs for W of the 
new · invented kinds of recreation. gte 
The reſult was, that the temper af the 
Engliſh nation was in a great meaſure untain- 
ted, The Nobility, Gentry and Commonalty, 
ſtill retained in general their ancient ideas, and 
both private and public virtue ſhone forth upon 
many emergencies: witneſs the obſtinate adhe· 
rence of the Parliament to their purſuits againſt 
the Duke of York, afterwards James the Se- 
cond: witneſs the inflexible patriotiſm of the 
many members who were ſo often eloſeted, and 
whoſe integrity could not be violated by all the 
allurements of court promiſes and preferments: 
not to paſs by the ignominious treatment which 
the eourt minions met with from the Publie on 
ſundry oecaſions; a circumſtance which, though, 
inſignificant in itſelf,” fully demonſtrated how 
ſtrongly the contempt and execration for vice 
and proſtitution, however favoured and exalted, 
operated in the m even of the commoneſt 
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The reign of Charles the Second has been 
particularly inſiſted on, becauſe many perſons 
would inſinuate, that it was a period marked 
by an univerſal diſſoluteneſs of manners. True 
it is, that many of thoſe who ſtood up for the 
maxims entertained at Court, being mere ſol- 
diers of fortune, did not give themſelves much 

ſolicitude about the regularity of their lives and 
manners; and, provided they had full licence 
to paſs their days in mirth and revelry, or ra- 
ther, to ſpeak more properly, in debauchery 
| and viciouſneſs, they cared very little what 
Kind of Government ſubſiſted. Individuals of 
this diſpoſition and character were not wanting. 
Of ſuch eonſiſt, at all times and in all countries, 

the major part of thoſe who profeſs an unlimi- 
ted obedience and devotion to Courts, But the 
main body of the people was by no means ei- 
ther tinctured with ſo deplorable an infatuation 
or plunged in thoſe + vices that flouriſhed 
under the connivance and countenance of the 

Court, 9 
Thus it may be affirmed, that however vi- 
cious our anceſtors were a century ago, they 
G 4 
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are exceeded by their deſscendents, and that 
when we ſtigmatize the reign of Charles II. as 
an eara of profligacy, we forget that it did no 
more than lay the foundations of our preſent 
exceſſes. Lord Bolingbroke, an expert judge 
in Matters ducque Miſerrima vidit &. quoque 
pars magna fuit) of which he ſaw the miſcrable 
effects and conſequences „and wherein he was 
no inconſiderable actor in his early days, ack- 
nowledges that our luxury was then but young, 
far from being arrived to the pitch he ſaw it 
carried to, long before the latter part of his 
life. No man becomes at once a conſummate 
villain, i is an axiom not more true reſpecting i in- 
dividuals, than collective bodies of men. The 
nation at that period was far from being ripe 
for a deſtruction of tlieir morals. There was 
too much oſ ſolid ſterling virtue and piety in 
every party and perſuaſion, to be overturned 
with facility. In ſpite of the endeayours of 
Charles and his adherents, enough of both re- 
mained to refiſt the deſigns of an iniquitous 
court, during his reign, and to inſpire the na- 
tion with ſpirit and vigour ſufficient to bring 
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about. the Revolution, that happily 5 defeated 
the no leſs * n of my Sue: 
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An Hi Eiter cal View of the Eri 
Government, from the Settlement 
1 tlie Saxons in Britain, to te 


Aceeſion of the Houſe of Stewarts 


In dn the 2 Ham Mr, Millar 8 * 
ſimilarity in the ſituation of the Anglo Saxons, 
and of the other barbarians who ſettled in the 


provinces of the Weſtern Empire. As the ori- 


| ginal manners and Cuſtoms of all theſe nations 
were analogous to thoſe of the Saxons in Eng- 
land, and as their Conqueſt and Settlement i in 


the Weſtern empire were completed nearly i in 


the ſame manner, it was to be expected that 

they would fall under a ſimilar government. It 

has happened accordingly, that their political 

inſtirmriggs. are manifeſtly formed upon the lams 
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plan, and preſent to the moſt careleſs obſerver 


the ſame aſpect and leading features, from 


which their common origin may clearly be dis. 
covered, Mr. Millar obſerves, tliat, the ſettle 
ment of the barbarous nations upon the Weſtern 
continent of Europe, as well as in England, was 
effected by the gradual ſubjection of a more ei. 


at length completely incorporated.“ When the 
German tribes ſallied from their foreſts to in- 
vade the provinces of the Roman empire, they 


had formed no regular plan of conqueſt or ex- 


tended dominion. When they had over run 
A particular diſtrict, they commonly choſe to 
remain in the country, and frequently conchu- 
ded a treaty of peace with the ancient inhabi- 
tants. The ſoil being good, they began to 
make progreſs in agriculture, and by their in. 


tercourſe with the old inhabitants, became ac- 


quainted with the common arts of life, to 
which they had formerly been ſtrangers. It 


was not to be expected that barbarous tribes, 
accuſtomed to military expeditions for plunder- | 


or glory, would long remain at reſt; new quar- 
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vilized people, with whom the conquerors were 


rels between them and the ancient poſſeſſore 
ſoon broke out, which were ſettled by the 
ſ word, till at laſt, by ſucceilive extenſions of 
territory the whole of the weſtern empire was 
dismembered, and reduced under the power of 
thefe'barbarous invaders. The events by which 

| this great revolution was effected produced very 
oppoſite effects upon the ancient inhabitants 
and upon the new ſettlers. The former, while 
they ſunk rapidly into poverty and barbariſin, 
communicated to the latter a portion of that 
eultiration which had not been entirely effaced 
among themſelves. In the end; theſe two 
elaſſes of people were entirely blended together, 
and their union produced ſuch a compound 
lyſtem of manners as might be expected to re · 
ſult from the declini 0 of the one, and the 
_ ſtate of the other. Gn 
y The deſtruction of the a i 

1 this author,“ ſtruck out, in this manner, 
a ſudden ſpark of improvement, which anima- 
ted their victorious enemies, and quickly perva« 
ded the new ſtates that were founded upon the 
ruin of the weſtern empire. In the earlieſt ac- 


counts. of the modern Kingdoms of Europe, we 
find the people, though evidently retaining very 
deep marks of their primitive rudeneſs, yet cer- 
tainly much advanced beyond the ſimple ſtate 
of the ancient Germans. Their husbandry, no 
doubt, continued for ages in a very lo and 
imperfect condition, in ſo much that extenſive 
territories were often permitted to lie waſte and 
deſdlate; yet, ſuch as it was, it procured the 
neceſſaries of life in greater plenty, aud produ- 
ced of courſe a more univerſal attention to ita 
conveniencies. Their permanent refidence in 
one place gave room and encouragement to the 
exerciſe of different employments, from which, 
during their former migrations, they were in a 
great meaſure. excluded. Their houſes were 
built of more laſting materials, and rendered 
more comodious, than the moveable huts in 
which they formerly ſheltered themſelves. Per- 
ticular perſons having acquired very great lan- 
ded eſtates were enabled, by the remaining 
fkill of Roman artificers to cre& ſuch fortreſſes 
as were ſufficient to deffend them from the 
ſudden incurſions of an enemy; and lived in 
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ſuitable magnificence at the head of th eir tenants 
and domeſtics, The numerous and opulent 
towns which had been ſcattered over the domi- 
nions of Rome, though they ſuffered greatly in 
the general wreck of the empire} were not, how- 
ever, univerſally deſtroyed or deſerted; and 
ſuch of them as remained were frequently oc- 
cupied and inhabited by the leaders of the con- 
quering tribes. In theſe, and even throughout 
the whole of the country, that policy, which 
had become familiar to the whole inhabitants, 
was, in many reſpeQs, (continued; and in the 
early codes of laws, collected by the princes of 
the barbarous nations who ſettled in the weſtern 
empire we often diſcover a cloſe imitation of 
the Roman juriſprudence, eren 

In theſe particulars, the ſituation of the 
modern ſtates of Europe appears to have been a 
good deal different from that of every other na- 
tion of whom any aecounts have been transmit- 
ted to us. In many parts of the world, the 
rude inhabitants have continued unconneQed * 
with any other people more improved than 
themſelves; and have therefore advanced very 


» 


fiſhing, and are in a great meaſure, ſtrangers 
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Nowly in the knowjedge of arts, as well/as in 
the progreſs of the ſocial life. From the remo- 


teſt period of antiquity the Arabs and Tartars 
have remained, for the moſt part, in a paſtoral 
ſtate; and are ſtill almoſt entirely ignorant of 


husbandry. The Indians of America, Mill de- 
rive their principal ſabſiſtence from hunting and 


to the invention of taming and rearing cattle. 
In early ages, men, were deſtitute of ſagacity 


und reflection to make uſe of thoſe diſeovories 


which fortune may throw in their way; and 


their improvement is much retarded by thoſe 


habits of ſloth, which, being foſtered by the 


primitive manner of life, are not to be overeume 


without extraordinary incitements to labour and 
3 + ph, 

Among the zen ved in hiſtory, 
of nations who have acquired a conneQion with 
others, by means of a conqueſt, we meet with 


none that are ſimilar to thoſe which are exhibi- 
ted in Europe during the period which we are 


now conſidering. The conqueſt in Aſia, by 
Alexander and his Sueceſſors, was that of one 


. 
opulent and civilized people over another; and 


produced no farther alteration in the Greek 


State but that of inſpiring them with a taſte of 


aſiatie luxury and extravagance, The firſt mili- 


tary effects of the Romans were employed in 


ſubduing the {mall neighbouring States of Italy, 


whom they found in the ſame barbarous condi- 
tion with themſelves} and they had become a 
great nation, firmly etabliſh'd in their manners 
and political ſyſtem, before they directed their 
forces againſt the refined and cultivated parts 
of the world. Beſides, the Koman virtue dis- 
dained, for a long time, to imitate the talents 
and accompliſhments of the people whom they 
bad ſubdued, 

China, and ſome ** of the great Aſiatic 
Kingdoms, have been frequently overrun and 


conquered by ſeveral hords of Tartars, acciden- 
taly combined under a great leader; but the 


conqueſt, in theſe caſes, was not carried on 
ſlowly and gradually, as in, the provinces of 
the weſtern empire; it was completed by one 
or two great and rapid victories; ſo es, on the 
one hand, to prevent the learning and civiliza- 
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tion of the vanquiſhed people from being de- 
ſtroyed by a long continued courſe of war and 
f devaſtation ; and, on the other, to prevent the 
<onquerors, by long neighbourhood and ac- 
Juaintance, from being incorporated with the 
Former inhabitants in one common ſyſtem of 
manners, cuſtoms and inſtitutions. The final 
ſueceſs, therefore, of the victorious army pro- 
duced no farther revolution than by ſuddenly 
advancing their | general, together, perhaps, 
; with ſome of his principal officers, to the head 
| | of a great and civilized empire; of which the 
;  -_ _  - mative country of the conquerors became _ 
Oey province. 
. The ſame obſervation is applicable to this 
cindiaton acquired by Mahomed „and ſome of 
his immediate ſucceſſors 3 which was not eſta- 
bliſhed by a gradual ſettlement of Arabian tri 
bes in the rich countries of Aſia, but by a rapid 
conqueſt, that gave riſe to no intimate coalition 
. of the victors with thoſe who ſubmitted to the 
Mahometan yoke. No other ehange therefore 
was produced in the ſtate of conquered nations 
chan what aroſe from ſubjecting them to a new 
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; religion; and to à new ſet of monarchs while 


the wandering Arabs, the original followers of _ 


7 Mahomed, remained, for the moſt part, in a 


primitive ſtate of barbariſm, The conqueſt of 
the Saracens, and of the eaſtern empire, by the 
Turks, had a greater reſemblance to the pro« 


greſſive inroads of thoſe who conquered the 
vweſtern provinces; but it was far from proving 


equally deſtruQive to the former civilization of 
the conguered people, ori from reducing them 
to the level of their barbarous conquerors.* 885 


Mr. Milar obſerves „that „the German or 


Gothic nations, who ſettled in the weſtern part 
of Europe, wete enabled, in a ſhort time, to 
form Kingdoms of greater extent than are 


uſually to be found among People equally rude 
and ane 


„The extent of a Kingdoms, ereQted by - 
thoſe barbarous nations, ſays Mr. Miller, was 
likewiſe affected by the ſtate of each Roman 


province in Which their ſettlements were made. 


As wrery Roman province: conſtituted a 
Part of the whole empire, ſo it formed a diſtin 
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| ſociety ) influenced by national views, and di- 
rected by a ſeparate intereſt, _ Among the inha- 
bitants of the ſame province, united by their 
local ſituation, by the ties of friendſhip and ac- 
quaintance „ aud even by that common ſyſtem 
of oppreſſion to which they were ſubject, are 
gular intercourſe was conſtantly maintained. 
Thoſe. who lived in villages, or in the open 
country, carried on a variety of tranſaction: 
with the ſeveral towns in the neighbourhood, 
where they found a market for their goods, and 
were ſapplied with thoſe conveniencies which | 
| they required. The inhabitants of theſe towns, 
and of the whole province, were at the ſame ti- 
me, cloſely, connected with the capital, where 
the Governor reſided in a kind of regal pomp 
and magnificence, and directed the various 
wheels and ſprings of adminiſtration, Here 
the public money, accumulated from different 
parts, was again diſtributed through the various 
channels of government; and hither men of all 
' deſcriptions, the poor and the rich, the idle 
and. the induſtrious, were attracted from every 
quarter, by the views of profit, of rat or 
of ambition, % 
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The changes which at different 3 
were made in the political conſtitution of Rome, 
produced no great alteration, as has been al- 


ready obſerved, either in the extent or condi- 


tion of her provincial governments; The an- 


cient boundaries of the provinces appear to have 


been generally retained under the late Empe- 
rors though in order to ſecure the public tran- 
quility, they were often ſubdivided into parti- 
cular diſtricts, which were pur under the di- 
reQion of ſubordinate officers. The connections, 
therefore, between the ſeveral parts of the ſame 
province were gradually ſtrengthened from 
the length of time during which they * 
ſubſiſted. 


As by the ein of thoſe countries, the 
ancient inhabitants were not extirpated i it is na» 


tural to ſuppoſe that their former habits of in- 


tercourſe were not obliterated and forgotten; 
but on the contrary, were in ſome degree com- 
municated to the n ure b 


. T hath who had lived under the ſame g0- 
| vernment were. {till diſpoſed to admit the autho- 
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xicy of a ſingle pern and to rede In that 
Nate of union and ſubordination to which they 
had been accuſtomed. Particular chiefs, having 
oecupied che remaining towns belonging to a 
Roman province, were of courſe rendered ma- 
ſters of the adjacent territory; and he who had 
ſet himſelf at the head of the moſt powerful 
diſtrict was in a fair way of dera ee N | 
of the whole, 

It may alſo be worthy of notice, that, as 
the conquering tribes adopted a number of the 
Roman inſtitutions, their principal conduRor 
was frequently in a condition to avail himſelf 
of that authority, however declining, which 
the Roman governor continued to maintain and 
by aſſuming, or obtaining, the dignity which 
had belonged to the chief magiſtrate of a pro- 
vince, was enabled with greater facility to ex- 
tend his dominion over the territories which had 
formerly acknowledged the jurisdiction of that 
+ officer, Thus we find that Clovis, who con- 
quered a great part of Gaul, was, near the end 
of his reign, inveſted with the title of Conſul, 
and probably you that of proconſul, by the 
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Emperor Anaſtaſius; and that tlie poſterity of 
Clowis were at the pains to proeure, from the 
Emperor Juſtinian, a reſignation of all the 


rights of the empire over that nominal branch 


of his dominions, 


| In like manners Theodoric, the King of 
the Oſtrogoths, who had been inveſted in the 


eaſtern empire, with the title of patrician and 
' Conſul, and who had obtained for himſelf and 
his followers a ſettlement in Thrace, was after- 
wards commiſſioned, by the Emperor Zeno to 
conquer Italy, aud to take poſſeſſion of the 
country, 


From theſe cauſes countries at a great 
diſtance from one another were forced into a 


ſort of political union; and the boundaries of 
a modern King dom came, in moſt caſes, to be 


nearly of the ſame extent with thoſe of an an- 
cient Roman province.“ 
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On the Barde of Atholl ail Lady 
Wright F. Y hing at Athol Houſe, 


Were ſilrer — rooted Garry nimbly flows, 
Whole verdant banks the nimphs and Naiads 
love, | 
Where Nature ev'ry blooming ſweet beftows, 
Not leſs delightful than Idalia's grove, 


As Contemplation led my wandring feet, 
Along the margin of the cryſtal flood, 
The feather'd ſongſters hail'd the ſweet re- 

| e rer, 
And gentl zephyrs whiſper'd thes: the 
© wood, 


| Charm'd with the ſcene, fi line a - while I 
TT. gaꝛz'd, 

Intently liſt'ning to the murm'ring ſtream, 

In grateful tranſports Nature's God I prais'd, 

And long my ſoul purſu'd the rapt'rous 

theme. 
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At length I heard, or Fancy formed the tale, 

A gentle voice in mournful notes complain, 

Soft echo bore the accents thro? the vale, 
And thus the mourner feem'd to breathe 
| his pain, 


Why did I idly leave the coral groves, | 

Where ſafety on the breaſt of ſilence dies! 

Danger ſtill waits the heedleſs fool that roves, 
And in purſuit of fleeting bliſs he dies, 


One fatal day, as near the brink I ftray'd,. 
Io pleaſing forms lean'd o! er the tremb- 
lingbrook, 
Their gentle ſmiles an artleſs mind betray'd; - 

_  Mischief ſure „ never wore ſo fair a look! 


Each held a magic wand with wond'rous grace, 
A pendant line convey'd the tempting baits 

O fight, portentous to the finny race, 

Fraught with the dire command of eruel 

fate! 
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My tender mate play'd fearleſs by my fi fides - 
With eager . joy ſhe n * enn 
— dart, 
0 Inſtant, alaſs! I loſt my lovely bride; 
Wbat racking torture ſeiz d my wounded 
heart! 


Ever ſince that hour, to pining grief a prey, 

My flowing tears enereaſe my native flood, 

In melancholy ſighs I waſte the day, 
And ſhun the commerce of the ſcaly brood, 


Shou'd chance this mournful tale at Blair's relate, 
Were dwells the dang*raus fair who caus d 
my pain, 
They who can love ſo well, wou'd mourn my 
fate, 
And ne er diſturb our harmleſs race again.“ 


1 nan ) 
An authentic Story. | 
Mis Anna 8 — was hs daughter of a worthy 


man in the Weſt of England, who had once 


flouriſh'd in the commercial line; but by his 


too compaſſionate diſpoñtion, and liberal turn 


of mind, he became a bankrupt, He had, 
however yet friends ſufficient to procure a com- 
miſſion for his ſon in the India fer vice, who had 
juſt now entered his eighteenth year; he poſe 


ſeſſed a fine underſtanding, accompanied with 


much ſweetneſs of temper; his figure was enga- 
ging, and his face an emblem of the dignity of 
| his foul. The diftreſs he felt at leaving his fa- 
ther in ſuch a ſituation can, by thoſe who poſ- 
ſeſs the ſinaleſt ſhare of Philanthropy, better 
be conceived than deſcribed; the lovely Anna 
was now in her 16th year, and though not te 
be called tall, was graceful in her figure; ſhe 
had a moſt amiable ſer of features, enlivened by 
a fino complexion; the bluſh of innoceoce ſar 
upon her cheek; her fine dark eyes were truly 
expreſſive of all that ſweetneſs that animated 
her whole form; her countenance had the 

Hs 
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mildnifs of virtue, and her mind wore that en- 
chanting ſerenity which the exertion of it never 
fails rp produce: her voice, when ſhe ſpoke, 
was mild and gentle; but when ſhe ſang. She 
melted the whole ſoul into ſoftneſs; indeed ſhe 
was a ſoft emblem of her amiable brother, and 
he a manly portrait of his beautiful fiſter. He 7 
feared to leave her; he felt with all the force of 
the tendereſt affection for the eruel inſults he 
knew ſo much beauty, in ſuch a ſituation, was 
expoſed to; he had ſuthcient knowledge of the 
world to believe that thoſe, whoſe rank in life 
moſt enabled them to be the guardians of inno- 
cence, would be the earlieſt in their attempts 
to injure it. He therefore gave ber the tende- 
reſt admonition ever to guard agaiuſt the info. 
lence of wealth; telling her he hoped when he 
had made ſome few voyages, he ſhould have 
the heart - felt folicity of raiſing bath her and 
his tather above the frowns af fortune, which 
they now ſo ſeverely felt. Ar length the time 
came for his departure; and though his tender- 
neſs for the peace of his father and ſiſter obliged 
| him to cover his face with ſmiles, his heart was 
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torn with the keeneſt e and he broke 
luddenly from their mutual embraces, as his 
rears would not ſuffer him to remain longer 
with them, without discovering the true tate 
of his mind. 997 
Mr. S. after the departure of his ſon, ha- 
ring ſettled his affairs by the aſſiſtenee of a few 
friends, was again replaced in buſineſs; though 
in a ſtyle far inferior to what he had been in be- 
fore his misfortunesz indeed his calling was not 
by far ſo genteel as his former one had been, as 
jr was not in the power of his friends to reeſta. 
bliſh him in that; he had offers from ſome 
gentlemen whom he had been acquainted with 
in the days of his proſperity ; but as the good 
man had ſome reaſon to think it tended to the 
diſhonour of his. lovely daughter, he nobely 
refuſed them, and lived with content and cheer- 


fulneſs on che profits 2 from his oven in- 
duſtry. s 


The amiable Anna grew every hour more 
beautiful and engaging; ſhe was bleſt with the 
ſmiles of a parent, who knew no joy equal to 
that of ſeeing his children happy. The accounta 
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ſhe receiv'd from her brother were very favou · 
rable, and her days flowed on in a peaceful 
tranquillity till ſhe arrived at the age of nine 
teen. She was then in the higheſt of all her 


bloom and beauty, when her father was prevai 


led on by the geod woman who was the nurſe 
of her early years, and had over fince regarded 


her with the affeQion of a parent, to let her 


ſpend a ſhort time in the country. The cottage 
he lived in, was ſimple and neat; and Mr. S. 


not having the leaſt idea ef danger in ſuch an 


excurſion, ſaw na reaſon why he might re- 
fuſe her. | 


Mrs. B. a maiden lady of genteel fortune 
was the friend of Anna's nurſe, and as ſhe 
chiefly reſided in the ſame village, the good 


woman received the greateſt part of her ſupport 


from her, on account of her having been tho 


nurſe of Mrs B.s nephew. This gentleman, 
who was now a Captain in the army, was not 
remarkable for any beauty in his perſon; he 
was tall and rather luſty; his complexion was a 
lively brown, and his eyes dark. Upon the 
whole, his face was more expreſſive than hand- 
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ſome. Capt. B. came into the ebuntry, on a 
viſit to his aunt, a few days after Anna had been 
with her nurſe, and as he was paſſing the door, 
he had a ſlight glimpſe of her, as ſhe ſat pens 
five in the window; he was ſtruck with her 
beauty and that he might have an opportunity 
of admiting her, he ſtopped to ſpeak to his 
nurſe, who was then ſtanding at the door. 
Anna; too, was ſtruck} his gaze was not of 
that unmeaning rudeneſs, but it ſeemed to be 
the pureſt admiration; he did not then make 
any enquiries concerning her, but from that 
moment determined in his on mind (if poſſible) 
to ſeduce her from the patlis of virtue; for this 
purpoſe, he took every opportunity to ingra- 
tiate himſelf into her * and was but too 

ſucceſsful, | 


The time ſhe was to ſtay 0 now WY 
red, he returned to London, with ideas far 
different from thoſe with which Che left it: her 
gentle heart had been too deply impreſſed by 
Capt. B—'s image, eaſily to forget him. She 

had not been long in town before ſhe ſaw him, 
and he renewed his aſſiduities, and at length 


— F 
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concluding he had made a ſufficient impreſſion, 


on her heart, he came to the final reſolution of 
making her a dighonourable propoſal, . which 


purpoſe he ſoon accompliſh'd; by procuring a 
letter to be conveyed into her hand, as ſhe wal 


ked out one evening with her father. She 
trembled, The bluſhed, conſcious of the impro- 
priety of a clandeſtine proceeding, | Yet awed 


by her father's virtues, ſhe feared to tell him, 


as it was not the firſt letter ſhe had received 


from Capt. B—. 


It is doing an injuſtice to Fs "TR to 
attempt a deſcription of them, when he read 


the vile propoſal. Pride, anger, und reſent- 


ment now took poſſeſſion of that gentle boſſom, 
Which had ever (until this fatal period) been 4 
ſtranger to ſuch torturing commotions, the 
ideas of what her father would ſuffer from the 


| knowledge of ſuch an inſult, kept her from 


communicating it to him. She however, haſtily 
took a pen, and wrote the following words: 


„Though you have been trained in the ſchool 
of vice, yet virtue has been my preceptoreſs; 
and ſhe has taught me to ſpurn the wretch that 
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could-injure. me, becauſe I am poor, Though 
the gentle maid ſummoned all her reaſon to aid 


her in forgetting him, ſhe could not forget ſhe 
once loyed him, and that the pureſt paſſion that 
ever inhabited a female breaſt, was repaid with 
one the moſt baſe and infamous. The anxiety. 
ariſing from this circumſtance. Soon grew vi- 
ſible in her once lovely blooming countenance, 
and her brother, who was now returned from 
his firſt voyage, which had been crowned with 


ſucceſs, preſſed her to tell him the cauſe, but 


Che perſiſted in attributing it to ill health. It 


happened one day, after ſhe had been reading 


his letter a melancholy ſhe often indulged her- 
ſelf with, — that ſhe forgot (being haſtily 
called) to put it up, and her brother found it 


open on her table, His pride was fired at the 
inſult offered to his family, and he reſolved to 


Capt. B. a challenge — he accepted it — they 


met, and both fell. Young S. expired imme 


diately, and Capt. B —. before the next mor- 
ning, The dreadful news was conveyed to his 


a 
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father by Captain B- 2. eme, who eren 
eee, eee ious e e 


The good old man was  inconl6lible, and 
the lovely Anna, conſidering herſelf as the eau · 
ſe, Was ſoon bereft of her Tenſes; and as her 
father's diſſolution ſoon took place, The 3 is now 
confined in a Prirate mad- houſe, 8 
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Did the gay; Jieentious young: men of our. 
age reflect, but for a moment, in what diſtreſs! 


ſuch purſuits involve whole families, how little 


Whole time to the gaining the affection of an 
© * amiable young woman, and trifle with the moſt 


it betrays of the character of men, to be the 
perſeeutors of innocence, they muſt be totally 
loſt to every virtuous principle if it did not ſtop 
their wicked progreſs, It is not only the inſul · 
ted family of an injured female that require 
ſatis faction, but the God of Juſtice and Truth, 
whoſe vengeance ſuch conduct calls loudly for: 
I fear there are but too many that would confi. 


der the displeaſure of Heaven but a trifle, in 


competition with the guilty pleaſure of a few 
moments, and many more who devote their 
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innocent and virtuous heart, becauſe heaven 
placed her in a ſituation inferior to their on. 


Every man ought to conſider himſelf the guar- 
dian of the fex. And it is highly neceſſary 


that every woman ſhould conduct herſelf with 


becoming pride and dignity, when the men are 
bo duringly, inſulting, 5 


Winter Evenings. 0 


3 Volumes contain a number of pleaſing 


and inſtructive Eſſays, which if we miſtake not, 


are the production of a Gentleman well known 
in the republic of Letters, They profeſs to 
have no private anecdetes, no public politics, 
no intrigues, no theatrical hiſtory, no lives and 


adventures of actreſſes and their poor inamora- 


tos; but they afford a number of judicious and 
ſenſibie remarks on men and books, and as the 
Author ſays, while he travels along the road of 


Life with a pocket- book and pencil in his hand, 


he diverts himſelf, and, he hopes, amuſes his 
FAR | 


—— — —— 


private Gentleman of Ladies, vr itring and © 
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fellow travellers on the journey. From this 
valuable repoſitory we ſhall occaſionally ſele&, 
during the barrenneſs of important erents, 4 
\ few papers, which, we flatter ourſelves, will 
5 Ae an agreeable amuſement to our readers. : 


The following Extract, which 3 is not all to- 
getter inapplicable to the taſte of the times , Is 
taken from the third volume, | 


Of the * Practice of Ang Plays 


ſpeaking Prologue and Epologues „and oe 
7] Private Theatr . | | | 


5 Of all che imitations of lik and manners 
which the arts exhibit, none approach ſo nearly 
In reſemblance to nature as the poetry of the 
drama, embelliſh'd by the actor's utterance, and 
by all the ornaments of the ſtage. Beautiful 
indeed are the images excited by the pencil; for 
colour and truth of figure, and of attitude, that 
almoſt vivify the canvaſs, But what Pharrhaſjus 
or Apelles can paint motion? Here the admi- 
rable art is found to fail; but dramatic poetry, 
accompanied with action, moſt amply ſupplies 


1 
the defect and gives to imitstion the Ke of 
reality, 1550175: * 

Arts ſo deligbeful; it cada ja be ex 
pected, would be univerſally purſued, The 
fact correſponds with the theory, There is 
ſcarce an age recorded, or a nation deſcribed, 
in which traces of dramatie exhibition are un- 
diſcernible; but in no country has the drama 


been more ardently cultivated than in England, 


| where poetry has had her Ns and the 
Hiſtoric art her Garriccæ. 

So great have been the charms of the 2555 
that many in the genteeleſt walks of life, not 
fatisfied with being ſpectators only; have bur: 
ned with an ambition to wear the Sock and 


Buſkin and to court the plaudits of a private 
_ audience. The profeſſion of à player was once 


unreaſonably degraded. It was an illiberal idea 
| Which claſſed thoſe who are able to expreſs the 


' fineſt ſenſibilities of human nature with the re⸗ 


fuſe of ſociety, © Garrick was once; I think 
miſtaken for a ſhewman in the country, and 
treated, in conſequence of that idea, with no 
great reſpect. He contributed greatly to add 
12 


> 
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i 
that dignity to the profeſſion, which, when it 
zs ſupported by an excellence, ſimilar to his 

own, it undoubtedly deſerves. The faſhion of 
acting plays, which prevails in families exalted 
by rank and fortune, adds ſtill more reſpect ts 
the art of acting, and renders a ſet of men, 
whom the law has conſidered as little ſuperior 
to vagabonds, objects of wonder and of imita- | 
tion. The fineſt ladies are eager to emulate 
the graces and powers of an Abingdon or a Sid- 
dons andLords and Baronets haye condeſcended 
to be the diſciples of each modern Roſcius, 
Nothing can enliven a rural refidetice more 
effectually than the prevailing practice of repre- 
ſenting plays in a neighbourly way by friends 
and relations. Muſic, poetry, painting, fine 
dreſſes, perſonal beauty and poliſh'd eloquence, 
combine to pleaſe all who are admitted to par- 
take of the entertainment. No rudeneſs and 
vulgarity interrupts the actors. The ſpectators 
or audience bring with them a reſolution to be 
| pleaſed ; and If they ſhould at any time feel 
displeaſure, they have too much gratitude for 
the invitation, too much friendſhip for the pre- 


| 
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, prietor of the theatre and the performance, and 


too much natural and acquired politeneſs, to 
expreſs their disguſt. Thus all proceeds 
ſmoothly, Good humour reigns, and if vanity 
wiſhes to be gratified, why ſhould it be disap- 
pointed, ſince, the gratification is ſo n 
and inoffenſiue? 1 


/ 


But now enters ſome ſerious Obſerver, and 
with a cynical air ventures to queſtion the inno- 
cence of theſe direrſions.“ O 1 exclaims the 
audience, „hei is a Methodiſt, a Puritan, A Saint, 
Hiſs him out of the houſe, and let us ſhut the 
door and enjoy ourſelves without intruſion. 


It muſt be acknowled that his obſervations would 


be ill - timed and ill- placed in the Theatre and 
amidſt the repreſentation; but let us hear whe- 
ther he has any thing to ſay on the ſubject which 
one may liſten to at ſome letter, a quarter of 
an hour, while under the hair dreſſer's hands, 
or while one is painting one's checks for an eve- 


ning exhibition or performance, 7 


alen Sa are public Theatres magnificently 


| kupported for the public amuſement, it is certain 
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that the pleaſure and improvement to be deri- 
ved from the drama may be obtained witheut 
the trouble and expence of ſupporting and ſup - 


plying a private theatre; a trouble, which often 


engroſſes ſo much time, as to infrige upon im- 
portant duties; an expence, which leads to in- 
juſtice, embarraſsment, and rum. Thoſe who 
might Aer pile have beſtowed theix WAY and 


of . 5 have. found — unable, 1 


not inclined to do either, when rheir thoughts 


and i incames have been devoted to the expenliva 
vanities of acting, and meintaining with ſplen» 
dour the numerous , requilites of a private 


theatre, 


It may perhaps admit 2 doubt, . 
the various attitudes and ſituations into which 
impaſſioned lovers an the ſtage are unavoidably 
drawn, be favour able to thoſe vixtues which 
tend to preſerve the tr ranquillity of domeſtic life, 


Beautiful dreſs, enraptured ſpeeches F tender 


embraces, inſpire ideas of love in the boſoms 
of thoſe who cannot harbour them without cri: 
minality. It is a farther eireumſtance untavou- 


( 135 3 : 
rable to morals, that moſt of the Engliſh come- 
dies in the greateſt repute are iſo ſhametully; 
immoral, as to recommend vice with all the em- L 
beliſhments of wit and ſhining se, and 
to discountenance the moſt important and 
amiable virtues, by rendering the poſſeſſors of 
them ſubjeas of ridicule; To hear ſuch dialo- 
gue as that of Cangres'e and: Farquebar is ſuffi - 
ciently injurious; but to cori2mit it to memory, 
and recommend and enforce it by ell the ſtudied 
graces of acting, muſt produce no good effect 
on the morals of the perfurmer. They whoſe 
profeſſion' it is are leſs likely to be hurt by ſuck 
dialogue, becauſe they are labouring in their 
vocation for ſubſiſtence, and often perform their 
parts with reluctanee and as a painful taſ k; but 
the ladies and gentlemen actors are volunteers,” 
and may be ſuppoſed to adopt what ever cha- 
racter or ſentiments they ndr from the deli- 
berate act of their own ch6ies?)! 
The love of the drama wy no means 
confined! to the charms of che poetry or the 
propriety of the action. The display of the 
perſon to advantage in fancied dreſſes „and In 
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eaptivating attitudes, induces many to deſcend 
to the ſtage. Paint and gaudy dreſs displayed 
by candle light appear with peculiar luſtre. To 
have the eyes of a large aſſembly fixed upon 
them at a time when they are decorzted to the 
greateſt advantage, is a circumſtance. very de · 
lightful ro thoſe who live but to display them- 
ſelves and to (court admiration. I fear I muſt 
affirm that the taſte. for acting contributes much 
to the enereaſe of vanity and folly, the rronſivion 
Hom: which to vice and miſery is too caſy, | 
What ſhall I ſay of the plain duties of os 
meſtic life? They appear meun, vulgar, and. 
trifling, to the parent who labours under the 
_ theatrical mania. She who melts into tears on 
the ſage at the ſight of woe, .can-negle& her 
children, becauſe her attention to them muſt 
be in the retirements on the nurſery, where 
there is no audience to ſee the tears of ſenſibi· 
lity and reward them with applauſe. The time, 
as well as attention, employed in the prepares 
tion for and performance of a play, preelude 
the due degree of parental attention to a family. 
Unfeeling parents! who bypocritically weep to 
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gratify your own vanity, and ſend your ſweet 
babes from your boſoms to feel the pangs of 
real woe under the harſh and careleſs treatment 
of a mereenary alien! While you are kneeling 
in all the affected pathos of tragedy, there is 
world, and who is calling for you in the lan- 
guage of ſorrow; but ye will not hear. They 
who are the moſt apt to at ſenſibility, are often 
the moſt deſtitute of it. Let us ſee no more 
your black velvet train, your diſhevelled hair, 
and your white handkerchief. Be no longer 
deſirous of perſonating the afflicted parent a 
the ſtage, but go home and be the good mother 
in your nurſery and at your family fireſide. s 
But not only the babes are neglected, but 
the tender charities of man and wife are loſt-by. 
the rage of acting in private theatres. The lady 
performs the part of a wife or beloved heroine. 
with ſome libertine beau, who fails not to re- 
commend himſelf by the charms of his dreſs, 
perſon, and elocution; and the gentleman is 
the lover of ſome lovely object, to whom it is 
difficult to * 2 paſſion without 3 it. 
| 
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St be allowed that ſuch — : 


the preſent age may perhaps 
Juſtity the friends of virtue and good order in 
the endeavour to diseourage any prevailing 
practices which appear in the * TR TOW" | 
20 —— them. N * Rt ©; bim bn 


) 1 vill not * to exaggerate, my g. 
J genption of the eyilg which may poſſibiy ariſe, 


from, the prevailing. talte for ſcenical amuſe. 
14 ments. in prirate life. Perhaps the apprehen. 
fi ons may be merely i imaginary. A caution can, 


However 1 do. no harm, and may T pre · 
vent it. 6 a 
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As the aer e of n 
Ke ſeen exhibited in the greateſt perfection, 
it may be wiſhed, without offence, that the 
lovers of it would be contented with the exeel ; 
lent amuſements of the publie theatres. If in · 
deed they are lovers of dramatic poetry, and 
poſſoſs taſte and ſenſs enough to be delighted 
with fine compoſitiow independently of dreſs, 
ſtage · trick, and ſcenery, why will they not 
f „ 
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* 
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daequleſte in reading the þeſt plays i in thelr ela« 


1 ur in the family cirele? 


e and D ound be Ho 
certain reſult of ſach' a made of ſpending time, 
without dhe poſſibility of danger, provided the | 


pleces were Telefted with duc judgment and de- 


licacy « of choice, Expence, and a thouſund va. 


nitles and follies to which che practice of 


ating in private theatres gives riſe, would thug 
be avoided. rg es 
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The faChiongble orelegne - a; epilogue 


vritem and ſpeakers, and the whole tribe of 
gentlemen and lady actors, whatever they msy 


pretend ot taſte for poetry and a love af harm · 


leſs amuſement, are * obably actuated by. a 


ſeeret vanity, one of the moſt powerful motives 
af the human heart. They unhappily purſue 
3 conduct whick is likely to inecreaſe rather 
than tg leſſen a foible, which, if not vice, is 
the en te Q . thad + nas inn” 
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VE R SE, x 1 
on the Death of a young nue dl ing 
| Officer. 


Wee, DD. ye Eaſtern Heroes, loudly weep! 
Be prodigal in tears! for know, alas, Wn | 
The brave, the godlike Samſon, is no more! _ 
O had ye ſeen him on that luckleſs day, 
When courting danger in the battle's front, 

| He eu een n s ſelf, you would con. 


8 | it temn 
Pld ee s gr, that frown'd on fuck « 
12 i man, | rr 


Like the bold Dianied; by Pallas fir'd, 
pn ve whole ranks along: and where ap 
5 . 5 op ie Mn A © 
Was thickeſt there he was. Here let me atha — 
| Now tear the blooming laurel from your brows, 
And receive inſtead the mournful cypreſs, - 
Learn then, a ball, fatal to valour's cauſe, - 
Sent from a diſtance by ſome coward's hand 
Who fled a nobler poſt, damp'd all our hopes, 
Which were before unbounded; for with him 
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w 0 1 Ma to count our num'rous ennemies. 
As when a lion, terror of the wood, a 
Pierc'd by an arrow from an unknown A 
Seeking the hunter with fierce looks, in vain, . 
Falls, imperious to the very laſt — | 
Thus Samſon fell, the glory of the Faſt, 
The braveſt of the brave — Each army ſtopp', 
And were for a moment motionleſs, | 
O had ye heard him, when with dying voice, 7 
„Leave me not here, my gallant friends ery'd he: 
„Once more unto the charge, and fight _ 
FEE | ids 
He ol — then, fainting, ſunk into the arms 
Of his adoring ſoldiers, They brought not 
His body off, but each left his own. 
Here let us mourn a youth, who fought for fame, 
And found it— but, O adverſe fate! who found it 
In the cold arms of death! Say who dare, - 
That in ought Ke yielded to Sparta's King, 
Whoſe memory all ages have rever d. 
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p nd great Hale now no a oun's] 
Thee we reſign to the Diviner powr's !! 
But what, my country, can thy loſs repair! 
Or what conſole thee in thy deep deſpair? A 

Whene'er did learning more completely dwell 

In one great. mind, — more ſplendidly excel! 
When dire religion meet a ſtronger zeal, 
Or mitred breaſt more true devotion feel? 

1 Wen Chall bear, till time's no more; his 


| name,; 44300 
Wich bigh Ae deen in the liſts of Fame; 
Who to fair Truth ſo firm a bulwark ſtood? . 

80 juft, ſo pious — chal, and Fanny va 


A When Virtue 5 mankind muſt Ched | 
St en | 
And Nature's ſelf a ſable mantle Sheet 
'T was Harley, whom all — gracious Heaven 
"OP deſign'd 
my give the model of a virtuous mind; 
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; His bright example in the world display'd, 

How Man ſhould __ — how God ſhould be 
| |  obey'd 

The love As merit, ever by him md 

Needs no proud tale from ſome recording ſtoneʒ 

The living monuments he rais d ſhall tell. 

To future times that worth he lov' d ſo well, 


QUE E 18 
on the Queen of Englands 
1 ith day. 


| Wie — form, divinely bright, 


l Witch cireling wreaths of glory erown'd? 

d 1 What charms approach the captive fight, 

. And ſpread ætherial radianee round ? 
What notes, Seraphic; charm the raviſh'd 

n , Lear; 480 


And hail, with extuey, the new born year? 


The rage of fierce inſatiate war. 


| Imperial Virtue's beſt reward; 


cu) | 

'Tis ſhe, A belmy Ray BIO Fe | 
O er Europe's vaſt exalting ſpace! _ 

Before whoſe throne foul Faction bats,” 


And- Guilt conceals its conſcious face * . 
She, whoſe propitious power cat dare 


Who late from Belgia's patriot plains, | 
And mad Batavia's reſtleſs ſhore, 
In pity wip'd the crimſon ſtains. 
And ſtopp'd the riſing ride of gore; | 
' Mis ſhe' who bids fair eommerce ſmile, 
And erowns the gen'rous merchant" 6 toil. 


Is Peace who firikes th? Aſtrean lyre, 
f And aids the Britiſh Muſe with het nge 
nial fire: 


Ye Bards, unite your grateful chord, 


Auſpicious Peace improves the lays, 
And joins in Britain's Aunual Praiſe, _ 


* 


643) 
Behold yon fair luxuriant plain, 
Behold the grove's yet leafy pri de ; 1 
Behold the ſmiling Joys which reign, 
Where Thames rolls its limpid tide; 
Where Winter's icy Sceptre melts away, 
And genial ſummer clainis eternal ſway, 


From Windfor's regal brow behold 
The feeding herd, the basking fold, 
The mighty dome, the myrtle ſhed 
The ruddy Sage, by plenty fed; 
The matron. in her offspring bleſſ'd, 
And youth, by vernal joys careſt; 


With wonder view, and give to Britain's Aueen 


An annual tribute for the matehleſs ſcene. 


Le Bards, unite your grateſul Chord, 
Imperial Virtue's beſt reward, 
Auſpicious Peaee improves your lays, 
And joins in-Britain's Annual Praiſe, + 
Ohl! let your loftieſt ſhells proclaim' 
Your Queen, . Your Royal Charlotte's fame; 
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Thoughts on Anal E ducation. 


Ti. women, in i Feneral, in forage e 
appear to have the advantage over the other 
ſex, becauſe nature displays the lively, „ and 
| becauſe the fubſtantial endowments of the 
mind are not unfolded by culture, . or rouſed 
by emulation. 


But there ſeems to be an error and abſur- 
dity in making the compariſon, The ſexes 
were providentially formed as counterparts of 
one another, They have each of them abilities 
ſuited to the ſphere in which an all wiſe Provi- 
dence intended them to move; but as that dif 
fers eſentially in the two ſexes, ſo likewiſe does 
the nature of their faculties,” and the texture 
of their underſtanding. Who would think of 
contraſting the Oak with: the Willow, or a 
Myrtle with the delicate and almoſt tranſparent 
Balſam? Who would compare the abilities of 
an Archimedes with thoſe of an Addiſon? 
Their merits were wholly oppoſite in their caſt, 
yet merits they both had, which have challenged 


| Y 
the univerſal admiration of the world, and do 
which the very lateſt — muſt bear an 
_ tribute of applauſe, | 


Let us, however, look more nearly at the 
contraſt, Women then have a more brilliant 
fancy, a quicker apprehenſion, and a more ex- 
quiſite taſte. When they apply theſe faculties 
to their proper ſtudies how wonderfully do they 
charm, and how poignantly do they delight! | 
In works that 1 require the efforts of 1 imagination | 
only, how. animated and deſcriptive is a Wo- 
man's pen! What pictures does ſhe exhibit! 
How ſoft : are the tints, how glowing are the 
colours, and how impalſioned the touches of 
her pencil! 2 ei e bee . 


i 


But whether it Foo _ en original de- 
fect in their frame and conſtitution ; whether it 
is that an inquiet imagination and ever reſtleſs ſen- 
ſibility afford not opportunity or leiſure enough 
for deep irhagitiarion; it is very certain, tharthey 
cannot, like the men, arange, combine, abſtract; 
purſue and diverſify a long train bf ideas; and 
in every thing that requires the more ee 
K 2 
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talents, muſt ſubmit to a ſtrong and a marked 
inferiority. The truth is, that reſtleſsneſs of 
ſenſibility, and that inquietude of imagination, 
which debar the poſlibility of great attainments, 
were providentially deſi gned to compoſe the 
very life and eſſence of their graces, They a are 
the very mediuni by which they pleaſe, If they 
were conftirated to have our firmneſs and our 
depth, they, would want their native and their 
ſtrongeſt attractions. They would ceaſe to be 
| Gen, and "yy would ceaſe” to b charm, 


It may be ſaid, that on is prinei- 
pally formed by compariſon and obſervation: 
and that the weakneſs of theirs ariſes from their 
want of opportunities to improve it; the reſerve 
of their ſex, their domeſtic duties, and ſeden- 
tary life, chiefly confining them to a very nar- 
row circle, whilſt buſineſs, ambition, curioſity, 
or pleaſure „ lead us into the world, to ſee va - 
rious countries, manners, euſtoms, to hear in 
different Coffee · houſes, Clubs, and Societies, 
the Sentiments of all ranks and denominations 
of people, and to witneſs characters of every 


14 ) | " 

Kind and magnitude, of every different, ſhade 
and every oppoſite complexion, '- This is all, in 

ſome meaſure, true. Still it does not account - 
for that original difference betwixt the intellects 
of man and woman which is discoverable at an 
_ early period of life; for that palpable oppoſition 

of the thoughtful to the lively, of the firm to 
the delicate, and of the profound to the cheer- 
ing, which nature ſeems, induflriouſly, to ha- 

ve made eharacteriſtie of the ſexes. 


Women hare been deſcribed with everyt ta- 
lent chat docs honour to bumanity. lluſtrious 
Gueens, Politicians, Heroines, glitter in the hi- 

ſtorie page. Some women have encountered the 
abſtruſeneſs of Mathematies. Others have lo- 
ved to wander i in the labyrinths of Methaphyf cs. 
But what progreſs haye they made ? What 
great feats have they atchieved? Let cool ex- 
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perience anſper the queſtion, 


If we admit that ſuch deſcriptions have not. 

been exaggerated; if we could ſuppoſe that we 

were not treading upon fairy ground (and yet 

who muſt not have his doubts?) heyo: any. of 
L K 3 
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theſe female efforts "pleaſed, or have any of 


theſe unnatural Labours gained immortality? 
Either they never exiſted at all, or they have 
been raiſed infiaitely IR the bounds of 
probabilty or truth, o 

As to politics, WP wero _ en of 
the periods, when women have been celebrated; 
for their political attainments? Were they not 
the petty intereſts of as petty a territory, whoſs 
views and wants terminated chiefly in itſelf, 
without looking to any other quarter of che 
Globe? Did they ever require that uniyerſal 
penetration, that comprehenſiveneſs of reſearch, 
that ſtrerch and vigour of thought, that won 
derful combination of ſchemes and ideas, that 
retroſpection and anticipation, thax bringing 
| paſt and preſent into one common point of 
view, which the immenſe, diffuſive, compliea- 
ted concerrs of large, extended Kingdoms, at 
the preſent period, and in the modern circum- 
ſtances of Europe, abſolutely demand? It will 
follow from the obſervations, likewiſe, that have 
been already made, that women are not calcu- 
lated to preſide over Kingdoms. n en 
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They were not formed to hold the reins 
of empire, to penetrate into the views and 
wants, or to adjuſt the various and complieated 
intereſts of conflicting ſtates. 

Nor let the ſex ſuppoſe me their accuſer 
or their foe; if I have wholly miſtaken the 
method, I mean to be their advocate and friend. 
I have left them the ſeeds of every thing that 
pleaſes and captivates in woman. Their brows 
were not intended to be ploughed with wrink- 
les, nor their innocent gaiety damped by ab- 
ſtraction. They were perpetually to pleaſe, 
and perpetually to enliven, If we were to plan 
the Edifice, they were to furniſh the embelliſ h- 
ments. If we were to lay out and cultivate the 
garden, they were beautifully to fringe its bor- 
ders with flowers, and fill it with perfume, If 
we were deſtined to ſuperintend the manage- 
ment of Kingdoms, they were to be the faireſt 

ornaments of thoſe Kingdoms, the embelliſhers 
of ſociety, and the ſweetners of life. 5 
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To 0.4 SEE on the Death of a a 
| 15 Child. n AR 


White thus you mourn, in bitter + kings h rot, 
For one ſo dearly loved, and lately loſt; 
While your fond heart, in unremitting woe, 
Feels all thofe ſorrows.mothers only know; 
O! ere withgrief the ſhades of Death deſcend, 
Accept this conſalation from a friend. 


What tho' your ſon, in Beauty's verna] 
: N bloom, 
Is ben the youthſul tenant of the romby 
What tho' his ſlender frame and prating 
tongue 
Are ted: alas! to that from whence they 
are ſprung! 
His ſpotleſs ſoul, unerring, wing'd its flight. 
Jo pureſt regions of immortal light, | 
Where all the pains of life and death are Oer 
And the fond babe and mother part no more, 
But crown'd with joys to mortals ne'r eonfeſs'd, 
For ever bleſſing, are for ever bleſſed; 


n 2 : 

Cœaſe then, In voin; your uPiings te 
4031 e eee be wall, ene r 
Nor probe the wound your ſorrows” cannot 
Rather devout, with mind composd and ny 1 
Make oriſons to all — benignant Hearn! 
Ah! what avails for friends, however dear, 
The heart felt figh, or ſorrow ſpeaking tear! 
Grief never yet recall'd the fleeting breath, 
Not for a moment check'd the Hand of Death! 
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8 as the c hades en their bumid * 

The watchful Shepherd and laborius ſwain, 

See bluſ hing Nature from her trance awake, 

And, baſking in the ſun, their hearths for- 
ſake, N nnen 

That, ſiniling, views Pi flow'ry painted od 

Where once again his ſportive flocks may Nee! 

Ks 


_  - 
While this beholds, in pleaſi ng viſion, riſe 
The waving wheat, where Ceres treaſure lies. 
The ſwallow returns, and greatefully recalls, 
The thatch, her old abode, and native walls. 
The winged nations timidly prepare, | 
Their magie journies through the pathleſs air, 
Bolder and bolder riſe at ev'ry ſpring, - + 
To hail the Lamp of Life, and ſoar and ang. 0 


The birds returning * the Paper know, | 
Where Eolus invites his bark may go. 
O ye, whom Fortune calls; now bear aways. | 
To the bright portals of the orient day; 
Glad deſert orean, with the crowding fleet, 
The leſſen'd waves the ſhore in ſilence beat; 
For ſtars propitious ſmooth, the friendly tide, 
Andi bid the boiſtr'ous blaſts in gales ſubſide, 
Fly from Olindo, to Golconda's coaſt, 
From Yemen bring the vegetable boaſt; 
Whoſe fubtile ſalt, -and od'rous vapour join'd, 
| Revive the ſenſes, and exalt the mind. 
| Beneath the torrid and the frozen zone 
Our _ our r pleaſures; and our laws make 
| knowu ; K* 


TH} 
boats ile faft Indian to more Ib f. 
Not deaths, nos bonds, but happineſs impart, + 


An | Wat of 10 — Burning 3 Well 


at Barraſcoon. 


M, n being excited by the many re - 
ports I had heard of this prodigy, I was deter- 
mined to ſee it; and accordingly ſer out, in 
company with two gentlemen, from Islamabad, 
in the Province of Chittagong, We procceded 
as far as Jaffrabad in our palanquins; but we 
here found the Creeks ſv full of Water, it being 
then the rainy ſeaſon, that we were obliged ta 
relinquiſh that mode of conveyance, and ere 
under the neeeſſity of applying to the natives 
to get us ſome Elephants, which in about an 
hour afterwards they brought us. We were 
now preparing to mount them, when their Keep; 
ers preſented us with ſome plantains, and in- 
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formed us, thut by: offering them to the ele · 
phants we propoſed: riding, it would fecure us 

their friendſhip during our journey and make 
them very careful of us in paſſing through the 
woods. We followed their advice, and preſen- 
ted the fruit, which was very gratefully-accep- 
ted, and a grand ſalaam given us by the Ele · 
phants with their trunks on the top of their 
foreheads. After this ſalutation they immedia- 
tely laid down, holding one of their knees up 
in the manner of a Rep, that we might with 


greater facility get upon their backs. We rode | 


about eight miles when we approached the 
mountain of Barracoon, and very ſoon. after. 
wards entered a cavity between two {mall hills. 
We had advanced but a little way when a va- 
riety of inſects ſurrounded us, and began to be 
very trouble ſome, which the Elephants no {00s 
ner ahſorred, than they quickly relieved us 
from this misfortune. Each of them broke a 
branch of a tree, which he put in his trunck, 
and continually kept fanning us with it, ſo that 
the flies had no opportunity of annoying us. At 
firſt we were very much alarmed, fearing that 
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; the Elephants, in defending themſelves apainſt 
the inſects, would ſhake us from their backs, 
However, we ſoon loſt all apprehenſions on this 
ſcore; for we, perceived they uſed: the greateſt 
precaution not to hurt us, bat very gently 
ſhook the branches over our heads for the pur: 
poſe of keeping the flies off. Whenever they 
had, by fanning us in this manner, worn off the 
leaves from one branch, they would immedia» 

tely break a freſh. one. We proceeded further, 

about four miles through the moſt diſagreeable 
road that was ever ſeen, and had not the Ele- 
phants ſhewed the utmoſt attention to our ſitua · 
tion we muſt haye been bruiſed and torn to pies 
ces by the boughs of different Trees of an im» 
menſe large ſize. We at length, arrived at the 
place which was the object of our journey: but 
a little before We reached it, a very romantia 
ſeene preſented. itſelf to our view, | We' ſaw ſe · 
veral waterfalls from rugged precipices, of a 
moſt tremendous height, interſperſed here and 

there with trees, - We were obliged to aſcend a 

fight of ſteps, to an amazing height, in order 

do get to the top of the hill where the burning 
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well was. As ſoon as we approached the top; 
we were met by ſeveral Faukeers, who Hive in 
ſmall temples, and attend the ſacrifices fre. 
quently made there, They conducted us into 
dne with a dome over it; but before Wwe came 
up to the entrance of it, we heard à hollow 
noiſe reſembling that 6f thunder; and on ente 


+ ring, we found it emitted from it a chocking 


ſulphureous ſmell. We discovered, on looking 
down a flight of ſteps, a quantity of water 
iſſuing out of the ſides of rocks, and à blue fla- 
me covering the whole -ſarface of the water; 
which every bubble that came from belle w uſed 


to increaſe, and make to go off in a kind of ex- 


of us went down, notwithſtanding the noxious 
vapours it ſent forth, as we were determined to 


| fee whether it was not 4 piece of prieſteraft oe. 


eaſioned by a ſulphurous furnace at the bottom, 


in order to impoſe upon the ignorant, and to 


ſanctify in ſome meaſure the ſuperſtitions ideas 


of the Faukeers; the gentleman who deſterided 
dipped his cane into the water, and to his great 


ſurprize found it poſſeſſed not the leaſt warmth: 


60% 

he then put his hand into a place that war elear 
from the flame but the water there he discove- 
red was exceſſively cold. He obſerved, that 
the ſtones where the water iſſued out of appea- 
red very hot, and imagined that through this 
means the flame might be communicated to the 
water. He called for a pot, and poured ſome 
water upon the ſtones, which cooled them im 

mediately; but ſtill; when the water babbled 
ſame, and the ſtones very quickly reaſſumed 
their former red colour, The water taſted as if 
there had been ſome ſulphur and verdigreaſe 
infuſed in it. The colour of the ſtones about 
the well varied; thoſe neareſt to it were red, 
but others at a greater diſtanee were quite blue; 
During our ſtay of . aas . in 

the Well. eee eee, | ) $510. Hoa 


Having heard there was fire conſtantly in. 
ſuing from a rock-at-ſetacvon, we viſited the 
place; it was about four miles diſtant from the 
well, The blaze was not ſo violent or great 
here as at the former place, the flame in any 
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might be filled by the water that ran down in 


pregnatad with ſulphur, After amuſing oux- 
ted our elephants, and returned hom. 
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Hindoo temples, We went to view them, but 
took notice that on our approach the Faukeers 
rung a bell for ſome little time. We entered 
one of the temples in which we perceived a 
large hard blue ſtone, and on the top a ſmall 
figure of a bacchanalian form; there was ſo 
much dew on the ſtone, chat in running off at 
dne of its corners it reſembled a ſmall ſtream; 
We ſuppoſe that about a common vine bottle 


the courſe of an hour. It ſeemed ſtrongly im, 
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E 1 underſtand none or thoſe difputes 
which are continually made concerning thee, 
would ſerve thee according to thy will, but 
every perſon I conſult would have me do ſo 
according to his will, When I pray to thee ! | 
| know not what poſture to uſe. One ſays 1 
ought to pray ſtanding, another that I ſhould 
kneel. Some ſay I ought to waſh myſelf every 
morning with cold water, others tell me I muſt 
cut off a piece of my fleſh, The other day, at 
2 Caravanſary, I happened to tat arabbſt. Three 
men who were preſent made me tremble, All 
agreed. that I had offended thee; bite becauſe 
this was an unclean animal, the other becauſe 
it was ſtrangled z the third becauſe it was not 
fich. A Brachman; paſſing by, ſaid they were 
all wrong; as I did not kill the creature myſelf, 
But 1 did, ſaid J. — Then, replied he; thou 
haſt done a moſt abominable action indeed, == 


% 


How do you know that the ſoul of Kraut keiner 
1 


wy 164 1 
has not paſſed into this animal? All thele 


things , Lord! embarraſs me greatly = I can 
not move my head without being menaced with 
thy abhorrence. I deſire to pleaſe and to ſerve 
thee. 1 believe, after all, the beſt way of ob- 
taining thy favour will be to prove my ſelf a 
good citizen in the community wherein thou 


haſt placed me, and 2 good father of the 71 
rr thou haſt given me. 1 TRAY 


* 1 1 
A. Mr. Catz ) the late paſtoral poet, 
was fiſhing on a ſunday near Durhain, the gay 
and corpulent Mr. Brown chanced to paſs chat 
way, and knowing Mr. Cunningham, auſterely 
reproved him for breaking the ſabbath; telling 
him, that he was doubly reprehenſi ble, as his 
good ſenſe ſhould have taught him better. The 
poor poet replied. „Reverend Sir z your exter · 
nal appearance 1 , that if your dinner | was at 
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the waa of the river, as mine is, you foul 
angle for 1 It, though it were a faſt day, and your 4 | 
ſaviour ſtood by to rebuke you, * 2 


Obſervations on Ladies Painting 
tiemſelves. 


I. is the wanton proſtitution of the faireſt co. _ 
jours. Who can have confidence in the heart of 
a lady who is afraid ro ſhew her face? 


Would it not be more commendable to 
have their countenance the ſpotleſs ourward fi ien 
of their inward purity? 


A man may as well pay his addreſſes t to 
the portrait as to the face of a modern miſtreſs; 
for they are both but the delulions of Hattery'; ; 
the one of the painter, the other of herſelf, 68 
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Paint on a, lady s face 1s andy the aan of 


her not being ſufficiently agreeable to deſerve 
our admiration, 


: 


La 


H 


„ "C0 
How many husbands are there in thiz | 
1 metropolis. who have never ſeen the faces of 
1H their wives? 


-It is no wonder men cenſure women foy 
their artifice, ſince they wear it in their coun 
tenances. 


What a beautiful Creature would a woman 
be, were ſhe not ſpoiled by paint, faſ hion, and 
affeQation? 


Happy it is for man that woman owes more 

of the glow of her complexion to paint, than te 
bluſhing; were ſhame to fix this dye on her 
cheek, what a multitude of fins muſt The com- 

mit to fix the bluſh in its Ina ſtate of bes 
h er ? | | 


q "BY 1 Was the rouge of a driwing room collected 
| Hem the cheeks of the fair, it would cauſe as 
much confuſion of features as there were of ton- 
gues at Babel. 


. What a folly 3 it is to call any fair one 4 
pretty woman, when you have nothing to jud- 
ge by but her painted maſk! ! 


( 165 ) 

Nothing is more disgraceful to « woman 

than her being indebred ta art "we FOR nature 
denies. 


Beauty is certainly a moſt deſirable poſ- 15 


ſeſfion when lt is the gift of nature, but when 
the purchaſe of art, it is of all — the 
| molt contemptible, 


How ridiculous is it for a woman to expect 
we ſhould admire a complexion for which ſhe 
is indepred to the perfumer! 


What is more amiable chan 1 What 
is more deſpicable than artifice debauching its 
ſincerity and ſimplicity?” * 80 

As nature derives her greateſt attractions ; 
from her never being disguiſed, what a pity it 
is the moſt lovely of her produQions, woman; f 
ſhould ever ſully her peerleſs en to enrieh 
a bearkiller and & paſte boiler? [ 

Women degrade their own power over 
the affeQions of man, when they ſuppoſe they 
are not ſufficiently attractixe without borro- 
wing what the N of nature has OT 
them, . 1 
ta 
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e n Lily is always W to an 

| 2 roſe, | Let the Ladies remember this 
truth, and they will be always certain of pleas 
fing thoſe they now ſo often disguſt, 


Anecdotes, 


. late unfortunate Chatterton was amuſing 
himſelf one day, in company with a friend, by 
reading the Epitaphs in Pancras Church - yard, 

He was ſunk ſo deep in thought as he walked 
on, that not perceiving a grave in his way that 
was freſh dug, he tumbled into it, His compa- 
nion obſerving his ſituation, ran to kis aſliſtance, 
and as be helped him out told him in a jocular 
manner, he was happy in aſſiſting at the reſur · 
rection, of genius 3 poor Chatterton ſmiled, and 
taking his friend by the arm, replied he; My 

dear friend. I feel the ſting of a ſpeedy reſo- 
lution: I have been at war with the grave ſome 
time, and find it is not ſo eaſy to vanquiſh as 1 

| Mp. £1 
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N 3 we ean find an > RE FIN every 5 
| Cr editor but chat. „His friend endeavoured to 
| ; divert his thoughts from the gloomy . reflec- 


tion: but what will not melancholy. and adver- 


. 


ſity combined ſubjugate? In three days after- 
wards the negleQed and disconſolate youth put 


an end to his auſtere * Ns 


Aneclote 2 85 the Earl mY 
55 arwick. 


H. once invited Mr. Garrick to fee him at War- 


wick Caſtle; and in conſequence Mr, Garrick, | 
in his annual Journey to Lienfield made it his 


road through Warwick, aud arrived at the 
Caſtle with Mrs Garrick and his Chaplain about 


the Earl's breakfaſt time; but his Lady, who 


was a very proud woman, conceiving herſelf 
degraded in the introduction „ inſiſted on his 


* not aſking them to ſtay, nd in com- 


L4 
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Wat he ſhowed them the Calle Oe; all the 
armour of, the fighting. Earls of that name, 


| which he claimed as his anceſtors (although 4 


different family) together with the famous Guy 


Earl, with the tremendous porridge Pot, ſhid to 
have bean the breakfaſt cup of this gigantic he. 
ro; and then wiſhed him a good. morning, at 


the ſame time giving him a book containing 


che feats of ell the heroes of that ancient place 


and tittle, — Mr, Garrick, feeling himſelf 


hurt at the treatment of the noble Earl, whom 
be had thus come out of his road more chan 20 
miles to fee, particularly at his net aſking him 

to ſtay breakfaſt, retired to an inn in the town 


for refreſhment, and there he wrote the follo: 


wing lines extempore, for the gateway of War: 
vick Calle, which Ly tet behind him, 


When Neville, the ſtout Earl of wan. ch live 'd 


here, 
The Oxen for breakfaſt were flain z 
His friends were all welcome to Nas and good 
cheer, _ 6 oh 
And Kindly invited again and again, 


1010 


uy kn aan, an his bites! fo 

1 ah low, Par cs} 
This Earl with no oxen does feed em, 

And all of the former good domgs you know. 


HE e av — "WF * * r 


Origidal A necdote ar a 0 duft wha ; 
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Pix eiildrdibary incident, which was for 
| many years pruverbial in ſome parts of Stafford - 
ſhire and Worceſterſ hire, occurred about the 
beginning of the reign of George 1, During 
the depth of an extreme hard Winter a charity 
Sermon being preached at the pariſh church of 
Endfield,” near Endfietd-hall, a ſeat of the Lady F 
Grey, near Stourbridge, Worceſterſhire, her 
Ladyſhip, who attended, was ſo affected by the 
pathetical addreſs of the Rector, that in order ta 
ſound the charitable diſpoſitions of the hearers, 
maſt of whom ſhe knew, ſhe disguifed herſelf 
in the habit of a beggar, and traverſing the pa- 
L 5 
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_—_ a whole day, the greaſt . of which it 
ſnowed, Che ſhewed, ſhe ſoon found that very 
few of the congregation, any more than the 
preacher, retained ſi imilar impreſſions of commis. 
feration with herſelf after the ſermon ;. and what 
was moſt femarkable, among a number of ſcanty 
pitrances which with no ſmall addreſs ſhe ob- 
tained, that of the gay, Divine, though a man 
of conſiderable eſtate, was the leaſt of all; ; in 
fine, where ſhe expected molt, che obtained 
the leaſt; only one poor cortager, an aged wo- 
man, aſking. her to come in and warm herſelf. 
in the ceurſe of the day. The alms ſhe had 
received elſewhere ſhe. had ſaved in a bag, 
which ſhe was provided, with. This aged wo- 
man, who was baking when ſhe came to the 
door, made the unknown Counteſs fit down by 
the fire whilſt ſhe baked her a cake in the 
mouth of the oven, 5 
The. conſequence of this unexpetted kind- 
neſs was, that the Lady, aſſuming her real cha- 
racter, the day after invited all her benefactors 
to a feaſt, but when they entered the hall, 
p though there were two tables, only*oue of them 


(un 


was furniched wich tho fare of the ſeaſon: the 
firſt was for the aged cottager and a few others; 
but the other was, to the unſpeakable ſurprize 
of che gueſts, garniſhed with the identical alms 
they had ſo illiberally beſtowed before upon 
the noble beggar; a laurel ſpecifying the por» 
tion of each; and finally, an explanation and a 
moſt ſevere leQure by the Lady, enereaſed their 
confuſion beyond all conception; whilſt, the 
different treatment of the poor cottager, &c. 
and an annual ſtipend ſettled upon her. by the | 
Lady, ftaniped her ever after with the lave and 
reſpe& of the whole country. 


The Jeft. 
4 Song. 


l a Jeſt, if Gay ſays true ; 
A Jeſt, and all things ſhow 1 
He thought ſo once, I thought ſo too, b 
But now, like him, I know it. 


cm) 

| Then let's explore its various ways, 

Por that's the proper teſt, Sir; 

dee what to blame, end what to praiſe, 
. we ws 5 the e Jeſt 4 


To Loggerheads when Ties 'nd Heads go, 
Io fight are ſubjects preſs' d, Sir; 
Bur when they, re lain, and treaſure's low, 
| Then war . . 
From Policy, not Priocpte, 
Ihe nations gain ſome teſt Sir 
Fach find they 're not invincible, f 
| | Ho peace is now the Jeſt, Sir. 


The Lords diſſentient of unite, 
And fign the long Proteſt, Sir; 
Thus ſome they pleaſe, and ſome they ſpite, 
Their Lord{hips love a Jeſt, Sir. 


The Lover charm'd by f6ft looks des, 
Unleſs in marriage bleſsd , Sir; 
But ſoon the Wife ſhows by ber eyes, 
The Maiden did but Jeſt, Sir. 


The Epicure at turtle feaſt, A 
Attend with eager zeſt, Sir: 
And to enjoy becomes @ beaſt, 


when men of worth are worthleſs men, 

To neighbours they re a peſt, Sir, 
They live by all deſpis'd, and when 
They re dead become a Jeſt, Sir. 


Yet ſome there ate, exalted few} 

Who ſhine above the reſt, Sir: 

To merit kind, to honour true, 
Tis theſe enjoy the Jeſt, Sir, 


Then let us, friends, while hete we live, 
Think truth and candour beſt, Sirs} 
Left we ſhould make mankind believe 


Cov. 
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coNnSIII4; 1 - 
or Thoughts upon Several Subjedt oy 
i; 1 ſubmitten to the Con · 
fra deration of a ung, Friend, 


Mee, of devotion and probity have given 
riſe to this publication. The author is diſpoſetl 
to encourage, to the extent of his capacity, tlie 
eauſe of religion and virtue. He does not hold 
out his treatiſe to be examined by the torch of 
criticiſm; he truſts for approbation to his inten- 
tion more than to his merit. The topics which 
he has ventured to canvaſs have a referenee to 
religion, to affection and benevolence, to con- 
duct and converſation; to en N 
and amuſements. e Har | 


1 
$4, 4.'F 


| In « one of his eftays he * introduced 4 

piece, which i is defi gnedly unfiniſhed ; and 
which we are inclined to transcribe as a ſpeci» 
men of his ability 


„Will not the 3 of. love burn bright, 
unleſs it is dipped in gall? rejoined Anna: 


LY 


H„Degrade not {he dtgniey of ſuch a paſſion 
with corroding jealouſy; that baneful compound 
of diſtruſt, envy and reſentment, each of which 
js ſufficient to debaſe the mind, but uniting | 
their ſeveral poiſons muſt burn up every finer | 
feeling of the ſoul, and, like a lamp in a ſepul- 
chre, imperfectly discover but the ſhadows of 
the virtues which had once/exiſtence there! 
Charming maid! ſaid Albert, I will offend _ 
no more, thou henceforth Chalt guide me; but 
proceed with poor Lavinia: Oh, Albert! may 
we never love as theſe have loved replied Anna 
— Where would be the danger of their mutual 
attachment? Added Albert, gazing with unut- 
terable fondneſs at her. There never was a 
more deſtruQive proof, ſaid Anna, of the per- 
fidy of man, than in the pitiable ſequel of Lavi- 


nia's ſufferings. I told. you yeſterday what — 


matchteſs tenderneſs was manifeſt at ther in- 

terviews. WO 

- Lavinia, at the uſuel 15 of endende; oh 
fit, had retired to the garden, where ſhe was 

ſoon joined by Edward. The preparation fox 

their nuptials formed an . if not the 


e "XY 
| Freater-part of their converſation, and they al- 
ready fancied themſelves in their ſettled habita · 
tion. Every thing ſmiled around them, the au- 
tumnel evening beautifully departing with the 
glowing [Ky. We have already ſtrayed too 
far! ſaid Lavinia, they will expect us with in: 
Edward, unwilling too ſoon to be fettered by 
joining the company prevailed on her to indulge 
him longer with her charming. converſation, 
She fatally conſented; I ſay fatally, for how 
ſhall my heart ſuſtain itſelf in the recital? — 
too lecure was the retirement at which they had 
inſenſibly avrived too ſoft were the moments 
that preceded deſolation — too flattering, the 
calm; unconſcious of the approaching ſtorm, 
| By u combination of deluſive indulgencies; ſhe 
found herſelf of innocetice, of character, of 
peace, at once bereft; nor could the unhappy 
youth afford reparation to her ſoul. The day 


appointed for their nuptials drew nigh, and 
though this furniſhed her im a degree with con- 
ſolation, yet could ſhe not diveſt herſelf of a 
ſettled melancholy; which had alarmed her 
friends; The dreadful fore bodings of the poſſi 


( 177 ) 


bility of that day never arriving, almoſt drove 

her to deſpair; at lengh the diſmal tidings of 
ſudden and dangerous illneſt too much juſtified 

her prophetic fears, — Edward died; and La - 
vinia found the evidence of her: Thame was not 
long to be concealed. . 


Edward had leer, . to 55 
friend Philinchus, the day before his death, tha 
| ſuppoſed fi tuation of his beloved Lavinia, and 


withal enjoined him, as he valued his memory, 


to lock the ſecret ſafely i in his breaſt, and if 
eruel neceſſity ſhould call for it, — to be her : 
friend Philinthu s; after his deceaſe renewed "2 


paſſion he had ſecretly entertained jfor Lavinia, 
with this humiliating difference, ſoliciting, her 

to the unhallow' d couch of adultery, inſtead 
of his bridal bed. To this end he cruelly inti- 


mated to her his knowledge of their illicit amour. 
Stung to the quick at the baſe propoſal, ſhe bad 


him depart, and with the moſt towering ſupe- 

riority, upbraided him with treachery to his de- 

parted friend. Go, ſaid ſhe, unworthy of my 

Edward's: confidence, go, barter: with the fer- 

vile wretch who will reward thee with her li- 
M | A | 
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| converſe, and feaſt thy ſenfual hours 
7 with unbluſhing wantonneſs. Think not, be- 
cauſe I em unfortunate that I know not to di- 
ſtinguiſh between the purity of Edward's flame, 
and the wild fallies of a brutal luſt, I was his 
| bride! by every deareſt tie, that only union by 
which the ſouls of lovers can be joined, the 
bond of ſacred and inviolable trath! Had he li- 
ved... . . but gracious Heaven! thy will has 
ſnatched him from me, yet left me his affection, 
which I never will violate! You may ſpare me, 
Sir, your upbraidings, 1 am not the guilty 
wretch you rake me for — Boaſt no more the 
participation of his ſpotleſs friendſhip — you 
are no friend of Edward's, who to gratify your 
paſſion, would plunge into eternal miſery, one 
whoſe happineſs it was to boaſt her Edward's 
love, whoſe only crime was an ungarded ten- 
Uerneſs, but whoſe privilege it ſhall be never to 
diſhonour his memory! Philinthus, confoun- 
ded at this unexpected rebuke, endeavoured to 
Nifle his reſentment, and retired. The bitter 
effects were however too viſible to miſtake the 
vaſe, Her father being appriſed of her diſho- 
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nour, Wich un n implacable” Fiat, forbad her erer 
to ſee him more; and with a temporary ſcanty | 
ſubſiſtance, launched this beauteous, once be- 
loved of his happieſt hours, into the remorſeleſs 
world, an helpleſs vickim wn ue een 
and famine. 8 
The perjured wreteh who cauſed this un- 
natural ſeparation, with the moſt aggravating 
inſult, tendered her aſſiſtance, upon conditions 
the moſt abje& and moſt humiliating to her, ex- 
alted and generous mind, but without ſucceſs, 
Through much ſeverity of ſorrow and aceumu- 
lated anguiſh, did the lovely Lavinia linger, till 
the dreadful hour arrived, when the pledge of 
their unexampled affeQion was to be born, 
Heaven in that hour decreed her final ſuffering! 
Unequal to the conflit, nature owned the hand 
of Omnipotence, and obeyed. She and her 
infant ſpirit, together freed — from the perfid 1 ö 
and oppreſſion of man, winged their flight to 
thoſe happy regions w__— ber een had 
ſought, e 
Philinthus, overcome with the reſtleſs wii 
agonizing refleQions of the miſchiefs his tut 
M 2 


ne 
oceaſioned, had recourſe to a piſtol; and with 
ſuicide, the refuge only of the deſperate, con- 


cluded a life, crimſoned over with crimes, 

Enough, Annal, exclaimed Albert, enough 
of forrow, lovely maid! Our loves, I truſt, 
ſhall ſhare a happier fate, and if to — mor- 
row's dawn is not deſtruQive to my hopes, our 
nuptials ſhall eſtabliſh the purity of our attach» 
ment. And tho' we prove not ſo ſevere a deſtiny, 
yet we will think it no dishonour to weep over 
their memory, and imitate their exemplary 


Obſervations of the preſent State of 
| Denemark; Ruffia, and Schwit- 
Ter land. 


Tha ſeparated from my epi, as was 
frequently our cuſtom, towards the evening, in 

order to be more conveniently lodged, and was 
ſauntering with my favourite Gesner in : my 
hand, towards, the firſt hoſpitable roof that 


FE n 
might preſent itſelf — ſo late upon the moun- 
tain, and all alone too, fair maiden! ſaid I, to 
a female who came ſuddenly upon me — and 
what ſhould I be afraid of? replied ſhe; there 
is no appearance of a ftorm — felt hurt; there 
Vas a ſort of reproach in the innocoefice of the 
anſwer, that put my boaſted virtue to the bluſh. 
So putting up the book, and apoſtrophiſing the 
author; — Oh Gesner! cried I, what a ſubject 
for your pen! — ſhe ſtopped ſhort, gazed at 
me in filence, and I thought the tear ſtood in 
her eye. I fancied the earneſtnefs with which 
I ſpoke,” and a language ſhe did not under- 
ſtand, might have alarmed: her, and began to 
_ aſſure her of the injuſtice of her ſuſpicions. — 
You muſt have a very bad opinion of me, or 
yourſelf, Sir, ſaid, ſhe, to ſuppoſe I could har- 
bour ſuch a thought, I wiſh you a good night, 
and probably too, you have a good way to go 
I know not how far, replied I, but I cannot 
leare you, my lovely maiden, taking hold of 
her hand, thus offended with me. I ought to 
| have known your manners better; I feel that I 
love them, but one cannot, all at once, forget 
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the gabe ddess of education, I know not whe- 
ther my looks interpreted the fulneſs of my 
| heart; but ſhe took up her apron, wiped her 
eyes, and eried, — Good Heavens! another 
Stranger! I thought you had been aceuſtomed 
to ſee im, ſaid I. I never knew but one, 
and he involved us all in diſtreſs. — Then, 
Heaven forget him] added I, ſomewhat warmly, 
— God forbid, ſaid ſhe, you would not ſay ſo, 
if you had known the poor Gentleman; ſo put- 
ting a little bundle ſhe had under one arm, and 
locking the other in mine, we walked down 
the hill in ſilence together. And what are you 
doing here, Sir, ſays ſhe, after ſome pauſe? 
Enjoying the proſpect of an earthly paradiſe; 
replied I; and every day diſcovering new cauſe 
for admiration — And yet, you have much 
finer and richer ſights than theſe in the plains. 
I was at Lauſanne myſelf once, but I was glad 
to get back again. A couſin wanted to tempt 
me into ſervice; but I never had a happy mo- 
ment from the time 4 ien home. — I can 
eaſily believe that, ' replied 1, it is 2 enriofiry 
that muſt have coſt you dear. I wiſhed to 
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| fave money enough to buy a cow, but 1 oaks 
not ſtand it; l returned poorer than I went, and 
Hans and J muſt wait till father can afford to 
ſettle us. — Then you have a lover, pretty | 
maiden? — Oh, yes; and he has got a little 
little cottage and five cows, which HY has j joi- 
ned, at preſent, to father's flocks, and ſuperin-' 
tends the whole buſineſs of the dairy, If we 
have good-luck next year with our calves, my 
father has promiſed to double our ſtock, and 
then we ſhall begin to farm for ourfelves, And 
what of the poor Gentleman, ſaid 42 for the 
circumſtance.and the expreſſion had got buch a | 
hold ef my heart, I:could not get rid of it. — 
As I am alive, there's Hans come to meet me; 
and ſkipping. away from me, ſche was in an 
inſtant in his arms. I was afraid ſomething 


that Gentleman has been ſo good ag to aecom - 


pany me, to I could not walk ſo quick as 1 

uſually do, you know. And may Iaſk which 

way you are going, Sir? it is two hours good 

walking; before you can get into the valley, 

and the way is not over -- eaſy to find, af it co- 
M 4 
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mes dark. I have never yet been put to that 
neceſſity, replied 1; my curioſity has kept me 


ſome days on your mountains, and J have ever 


found ſome hoſpitable friend to admit me as a 


gueſt for the evening. A few whiſpers palled 
betweeh Hans and his Miſtreſs. You can only 
Fleep with father, ſaid Chez and taking me cor- 
dially by the hand, — Come, Sir, you need 
not go far to-night then, and we'll do the beſt 
we can for you. A quarter of an hour brought 
us to the cottage, and my form of preſentation . 
conſiſted in an additional ſtool, with a knife and 
wooden platter being laid on the table. I know 
no moment of my life, nor do I think I ever 
ſhall, that I would not exchange, for the en- 
joyment of ſuch a ſcene. It was, as Thompſon 
expreſſes it, | 

All various nature * on the heart; and 
I leave you, who value its feelings, to judge of 
its emotions. It was to full for language, and 
the honeſt people never once attempted to inter- 
rupt the flow of my ſenſations. We had fini- 
ſhed our portion of milk; and the old man, as he 
reached out for a cheeſe that ſtood at the other 


N11 
end of the table, turned to his daughter and 
aſked her. Why f he. had not brought the 
| anffbox with ir? She roſe from her ſeat, and 
going to the cupboard produced one of enamel- 
led gold, and with a piteous look gave it to her 
father, Then taking me by the hand, with a 
tone correſponding to it. You put me ſo much 
in mind of the poor Gentleman ſays ſhe, The 
word, the tone, the former ſcene, ruſhed into 
my mind, and I was half in tears before the 
good old man related the following event: You 
will wonder, Sir, ſays he, at this piece of mag- 
nificence upon our poor table, but it frequently 
accompanies our frugal meal, and ſhall be the 
laſt piece of furniture I will part with. Ir be- 
longed to a young Gentleman, who about four 
years ago, came, like yourſelf, to viſit theſe 
parts; accident brought him to my homely roof, 
where he aſked for a lodging for a few days, 
the more conveniently to enjoy the freſhneſs of 
the mountain air. His diſpoſition was ſoft and 
melancholy, but he was ſo gentle and intereſted 
Himſelf fo much in all our little operations, that 
every body loved him. He frequently wande- 

Ms | 
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red about the whole day, but always e 
to our evening meal. Bed · time came, and 
our young friend did not arrive; we ſpent a 
very impatient night, and in the morning, un- 
der the pillow of his bed, my daughter diſeo · 
vered this Snuff. box. It contained 20 louis- | 
d'ors, and the incloſed writing; never did a 
preſent colt me ſo many tears. The writing 
was in German, but the ſtyle entirely. forcign, 
It ran nearly in theſe words: 


„Generous and worthy man! 4 


„came ;hers to die. The Gmpliciey of 
your manners, and the virtue of yaur moun- 
tains have hitherto withheld the meditated 
ſtroke. Had I been born to ſuch enjoyment, 
what pangs had my heart been ſpared! But 1 
will not taint your mountains with a crime, I 
quit you, and perhaps for ever. When this 
falls into your hand, uſe it as the gift of one 
who has nothing more left but the prayers of 
the wretched te beſtow; and ſometimes think 
with pity on him who can _ finiſh his mis- 
fortunes in the grave j „ 


(C 

With the money, ſaid the old man, as the 
tears trickled down his cheeks, I purchaſed 
two COWS ; they are now increaſed to eight; 1 
ſeem to love them better than the reſt, and ne- 
ver partake of their produce without heaving 
a ſigh to his memory, and a pray er to the Al- 
mighty for his eternal welfare, 


met my friend next mana} He ap- 
pointed rock, and we continued in this delight- 
ful neighbourhood for a week, We had the 
ſatisfaction of advancing the union of Hans and 
his miſtreſs, and the pleaſing hope of being 
ſometimes remembered at their evening . 
adieu 


Ever yours. 


at 

F. 
Ad. o 
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9 a wich grief, oppreſſed with e care, 


A burthen more than I] can bear, 
I ſer me down and fi gh: 
Oh, life! thou art a galling load, 
Along a rough : a weary road, 
To wretches ſuch as I! 
Dim backward as I caſt my view, 
What ſick ning ſcenes appear! 


What ſorrows yet may pierce me thro\, 


Too juſtly 1 may fear! 
Still caring, deſpairing 
Muſt be my bitter doom; 
My woes here ſhall cloſe ne' er, 
But with the cloſing tomb, 


Happy! ye ſons of bufy life; 
Who, equal to the buſtling mite, 
No other view regard ! 


Ev'n when the wiſhed end's deny'd, 


Yet while the buſy means are ply'd Y 
They bring their own reward! 
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Whilſt I, a hopeleſs abandon'd wight, 
Unfitted with an aim, 
Meet ev'ry ſad returning night, 
And joyleſs morn the ſame, 
Lou, buſtling and juſtling, 
Forget each grief and pain; | 
I liſtleſs, yer reſtleſs, 
Find ev'ry proſpect vain, 


How bleſt ah ſolytary's $ 5 
Who, all forgetting , all forgot, 
Within his humble cell, 
The cavern wild with tangling roots, 
Sits oer his newly — gather'd fruits, 
Beſide his eryſtal well; 
Or haply, to his evening thought, 
- By unfrequented ſtream, 
The ways of men are diſtant brought, 
A ſaint · collected dream: n 
While praiſing, and raiſing 
His thoughts to heav'n on high, 
As wand'ring, meand'ring, 
He views the ſolemn ſky. 


— 
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Than 1, no lonely hermit place'd 
Where never human foot ſtep trac'd, 
\ Leſs fit to play the part, 

The lucky moment to improve, 
And juſt to ſtep, and juſt to move 
With ſelf reſpecting art: | 
Bur, ah, theſe pleaſures, loves and Joys, 
Which I too keenly taſte, 
The ſolitary can deſpiſe, . 
Can want, and yet be bleſt ! - 
He needs not, he heeds not, | 
Or human love or hate, : 
Whilſt I here muſt ery here 
At perlidy ingrate. 


Oh enviable, early days, | 
When dancing thoughtleſs Pleafure's made, 
To Care, to Guilt unknown! 
How ill exchang'd for riper times, 

| Of others , or my own! 
Ye Finy elves that guiltleſs ſport, 
Like linnets in the buſj, 
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Le little know the ills ye court, 
When manhood is your wiſh 
The loſſes, the eroſſes, 
The active man engage. 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age 10 
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On the Education of Girls, from 
tu elve Fears and upwards. 


I, it enough that the tradesman's daughter can 
hurry through a novel from the Circulating li- 
brary 2 ls it ſufficient ſhe can ſcribble a letter 
full of bad ſpelling, about this here and that 
there? Is ſhe completely educated, having 
learned french, but cannor ſpeak it, or having 
learned to dance, without being taught good 
manners? For what do our ſchools qualify 
girly? Not for buſineſs, for induſtry they are 
never taught. What is the end of their eduea- 
tion? Why, Miſs at fourteen is delivered into 
the hands of her patents a ſmart Young lady, 
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6 underſtands every etiquette of 40 and is com 
plete for the Park or Playhouſe. Much has 


been ſaid in favour of their appearence behind 
the Counter; but will they go behind it? No, 
thanky Pa, ſays the daughters of my old friend 
Dripping — Why . hould I go behind a eoun · 
ter? The Miſs Lambs, the Miſs Sturgeons, 
and the Miſs Pattypans, never appear in the 
ſhop; and you have as good a trade as they, 
are worth as much money, and have given us a 
genteel education. I am ſure the boarding 
ſchool we were at bas turned out as many ſmart 
young ladies as any about town. I wiſh you 
to go into the ſhop to quality yourſelf for an 
honeſt tradesman's wife, ſiys the old man. 
Indeed, Pa, you muſt excuſe me, I never can 
marry a tradesman; I always hated a ſhop; be- 
ſides, was I to go behind a counter, I could 
never appear either in Kenſington Gardens or 
the Mall, my face would be. as well-known as 
the millener's there has been ſuch a rout about. 
Such is the falſe reaſoning of weak heads and 
proud hearts. I fear there are too many in 


every ſtreet of the ſame abſurd ideas; Let us 


N 
inquire where the fault originates, U p ani 
nice examination it will be found to fpring - 
from pride and ignorance in the parents. Every 
houſe in the eity of London, ſome forty years 
ſince, had its ſunday ſchool; children were 
taught by their parents their duty to God, as 
well as obedience to their father and mother, 
and reſpect to ſuperiors; they were dreſſed * 


became their ſituation in life, and conſtantly 


attended the duties of the ſabbath. If the pa- 
rents viſited, the children were of the party; if 
they were at home, after the ceremony of tea 
they each took a book; and in many houſes 

the apprentices and ſervants were called up, and 

the maſter of the family read a ſermon, The 
wealthy tradesman made ſome few ſunday ex- 
eurſions in the ſummer; but if a horſe or cars 
riage were ſeen at the door of a young begin- 
ner, ſuſpieion aroſe, and his eredit was hurt. 


Bur to return: the cheeſe monger, tallow 


chandler, butcher and baker's daughter wore 


a coloured bib and apron, and were proud to 

come into their father's ſhop; their induſtry 

recommended them for wiyes, and the parents 
; N ; 


W 
bad the herbe of ſeeing dank gel befor 
| they died. , 
Hao is it in theſe our . days? 
That plain ſimplicity and openheartedneſs with 
which one tradesman's. Family met the other, 
is quite worn out; each now ſtrives to out do 


the other in pride and extravagance, and he is 
thought the beſt tradesman who dreſſes in taſte, 
and keeps the moſt company. Has he daugh- 
ters, they muſt be fine ladies, and the ſame 
trade that formerly enabled the honeſt man to 
give his daughter from five hundred to a thou- | 
ſand pounds in marriage, will barely ſupport 
the extravagance of the family, 
Look into tradeſmen's houſes, and you 
will ſee the girls are unmarried — aſk why? — 
the anſwer is, they are trained in pride and ex- 
travagance, and the young men had rather 
travel in purſuit of happineſs, than venture on 
a London fine lady. The fact is, girls are in- 
troduced into life too early, they are educated 
with a boldneſs that deſtroys their modeſty, and 
it is common to meet in every ſtreet, girls not 
fifteen, without a cap, hair frizzed, and a hat 
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| 2 on one ade, with a look as | much as to 
| * Ruin me if you dare. 


„Train up a child in the way che ſhould "0 


go, and when ſhe is old, ſhe will not depart 

from it.“ This is an old, but a wiſe leſſon, 
and muſt be put in practice by parents before 
vou ſee a reformation of manners in this 
country. ET TE = 5 


That man who will not . the proela · 
mation of his God, will pay very little reſpect 
to the King's. Tis a proper and early cduce- 
tion, and a religious education only, that muſt | 
mend this aan world. | 


Sunday ſchools are of great benefit to the 
* ignorant poor; but as examples are much ſus 
perior to precept, every family ſhould ſhew a 
Proper reſpe& for the day by aſſembling at 


church, and keeping their * to theie 
* 


096 ) | 
Preſent State of Eeypt. 


90 *s the revolution broughs about by Alibee, 
\ the power of the Ottomans in Egypt i is become 
more precarious than in any other province, 
The Porte, to be ſare, {ill has its Pacha there; 
but this Pacha, Thut up, and kept from View 
in the citadel of Cairo, is rather a priſoner ok 
che Mamlouks than the Subſtitute of the Sultan, 
He is depoſed, exiled, driven out, at pleaſure; 
at the ſummons alone of a herald clothed - 
black, he deſcends from his ſtate into the ſitua- 
tion of a private individual. Some Pachas, cho- 
ſen on purpoſe by the Porte, have endeayoured 
by private intrigues to reeſtabliſh the powers F 
appertaining to [their dignity ; ; but the Beke 
have rendered thoſe intrigues ſo dangerous, 
that they are now ſatisfied to paſs in tranquility 
the three years that their captivity is to laſt, and 
to ſubſiſt quietly-on the 2 chat is allowed | 
© gu E 

The Beks, nevertheleſs, leſt they ſhould 
: force the Divan to ſome violent extremity dare, 


not aſſert their independance. All i is continued 
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to be Webseed in the name of the n His 
orders are received, as their expreſſion is, on 


the head and the Eyes; that is, with the utmoſt 
reſpect: but that mock obedience is never follo- 


wed up with the execution of the mandate, The 
tribute is often withheld, and it always under- 
goes ſome defalcation. The Porte, in confor- 
mity to its ordinary ſyſtem of Policy, will not 
ſce theſe abuſes; it is aware, that to repreſs 


them, it would require very coſtly efforts, per- 


haps an open war, inthe iſſue of which its power 
would be endangered. Beſides, for many 


years back, more preſſing intereſts have requi- 
red all its force to be muſtered towards the 


North: engaged in providing for its own ſecu- 
rity in Conſtantinople, it leaves to contingen- 
eies the care of reſtoring its power in the diſtant 
provinces; it foments the diviſions of the ſeve- 

ral parties, to prevent any of them from acqui- 
ning ſtrength; and this method, which has ne- 
ver yet failed, is no leſs beneficial to the Great 
Officers of State, who accumulate immenſe for- 
- tunes from the ſale of their protection and in- 
fluence to the rebels. | 

Ng 
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The greateſt-part of the lands is in the 
hands of the Becks, the Mamloueks, and che 

Lawyers; the number of other proprietors is 
extremely limited, and their property is ſub. 
jected to, an infinity of duties. Every inſtant 
there is a contribution to be levied, or a repa- 
ration to he made; there is no right of ſuceeſ- 
fion by inheritance to eſtates, all reverts to the 
government and muſt be redeemed of it. The 
peaſants are their labourers on wages, to whom 

nothing is left, but what is barely ſufficient to 
provide for their exiſtence, The rice and corn, 
which they cultivate, goes to their maſter's 
tables, while they have nothing for themſelves _ 
but the Doura, of which they make a kind of 
bread, without leaven and without ſavour when 
it is cold, This bread, with raw onions and 
water, is the general diet for the whole year; 
and happy they think themſelves, if they can 
ſometimes add a little honey, ſome cheeſe, ſour 
milk, or dates: Meat, which they are extre« | 
mely fond of, is never to be ſeen but on grand 
feſtivals, and that only with thoſe that are in | 
fome opulence; all thelr clothes conſiſts of a 


I 
+. 
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ſhirt of coarſe blue linen : and a black mantle 
of very clumſy texture; their head dreſs is © 
cap of a kind of cloth, on which they roll a 
large piece of red worſted: The arms, the legs, 


the breaſt, are naked, and the majority wear 


no ſhoes nor ſlippers. Their habitations are 
mud huts, in which they are ſtifled with heat 
and ſmoke, and in which they are frequently 
aſſailed by the diſcaſes proceeding from un- 
cleanneſs, humidity and unhealthy diet — in 
fine, to fill up the meaſure of their miſery, are 
added to theſe phyſical evils, continual alarms, 
the dread of the Arabian pillagers, the viſits of 


the Mamlouks, the vengeance of one family 


upon an other, and all the horrors of a perpe- 
tual civil war, | e 
This picture, which gives the reſemblance 


of all the villages, is in the towns little leſfs 


gloomy, In Cairo itſelf, the ſtranger on his 
arrival is {truck with the general aſpect of mi- 
ſery and ruin, The crowd that paſſes forward 


in the ſtreets, preſents to his view nothing but 
| tattered rags and disguſting nudities. It is 


| true, he will now and then diſcern ſome per- 


| \ 
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ons of condition in rich habiliments; but th 
contraſt of finery renders the ſpectacle of indi- 
gent wretehedneſs more ſ hocking, every thing | b 
that we ſee or hear, announces the abode of 
tyranny and ſervile ſubjection. Nothing is 

talked of but civil broils, public miſery, extor- 


tion of money, baſtonades and murders, There | 


is no ſurety for either life or property: Human 
blood is ſhed like that of a beaſt doomed to 
laughter; juſtice itſelf ſpoils it without forma · | 
lity. The officer of the night, in his rounds, . 
the officer of the day in his progreſs, judge, 
and condemn, in the twinkling of an eye, 
without appeal. An executioner attends them, 
and at the firſt order, the head of a wretch falls 
into a leathern ſack which receives it that it 
may not ſmear the place, | But it were well, if 


only the ſymptons of guilt expoſed to the dan- 
ger of puniſhment! For often, without any 
other reaſon, than the avidity of a perſon in 
power, or the information of an enemy, a 
man is cited 'befar a Bek; when ſuſpected of 


having money, a certain ſum is required of him, 


if he refuſes it, he is thrown down upon his 
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A . two or three dend blows an | 
Cudgel applied to the ſoles of his feet, and ſa- 
metimes even his brains are knocked out. Woe 
to thoſe who are imagined to be in opulence! 
an hundred ſpies are at hand to denounce-it. 
It is by the-outward appearance of poverty alo- 
ne, that one can eſcape the rapecious hands 
of power, 

It is particularly in the laſt ns years, that 
this Capital and all Egypt have displayed the 
moſt. deplorable ſpeQtacle of miſery. To the 
habitual evils af unbridled tyranny, to thoſe 
which reſulted from the troubles of the prece- 
5 ding years, were ſuperadded ſeourges of nature 

ſtill more deſtructive. The plague, brought 

from Conſtantinople in November 1783. made 

. during the winter its cuſtomary ravages ; {o that 

1500 dead bodies have been carried in one day 
out of the gates of Cairo. This plague was ' 

| ſucceeded by another ſtill more terrible, The 

inundation of 1783 had not been complete; a 

great part of the lands eould not be ſowed for 

want of moiſture, another part for want of ſeed 

me Nile in 1784 again failed of an abundant 

. N "a 
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* „when inſtantly a famine declared it 
ſelf; chis carried off almoſt as many perſons as 
the plague; of the infinite number of beggars 
that uſed to wander about the ſtreets mot one 
vas to be ſeen; all had either periſhed or fled, 
Ik) be villages experienced the ſame ravages; 
a multitude of wretches, who wiſhed to eſcape 
death, betook themſelves to the neighbouring 
countries. Syria ſwarmed with them when 1 
was there; in January 1785, the ſtreets of Said, 
of Acre, and all Paleſtine, were full of Egyp- 
tians diſtinguiſhable by their dark complexions, 
and ſome even emigrated ſo far as Aleppo aud 
Diarbek. One cannot eſtimate preciſely the 
depopulation of thoſe two years, becauſe the 
Turks keep no regiſter of deaths and marriages, 
and entertain ſuperſtitious prejudices againſt the 
enumeration of perſons; but the common opi- 
nion was, that the country had loſt a Ich ith 
of its inhabitants. 

In this conjuncture we witneſſed thoſe 
ſcenes of miſery, and it impreſſes a ſtrong ſen · 
ſation of grief and horror. As in the famine 
that took place a few years aga in Bengal, the 


2 -& 
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ſtreets and the public places were ſtrewed with 


emaciared and dying ſkeletons; their faint vol- 
ces implored in vain the commiſeration of the 
_ paſſenger; the dread of a common danger har- 
dened every heart; thoſe wretches expired in 


| heaps againſt the houſes of the beks, which they | 


knew to be ſtored with rice and grain — and 


frequently the Mamlouks, importuned by their 


cries; drove them away with their Cudgels, 


No means, however ſhocking, were unaſſayed 


ro appeaſe the rage of hunger; every kind of 
unclean food was eaten up. I ſhall never for- 


| get, that on my return from Syria to France in 


march 1785. I ſaw under the walls of ancient 
Alexandria, two unhappy creatures fitting on a 


dead camel, and conteſting with the dogs the 


ſhreds of its putride carcaſe, 
The profound ignorance that predominates 


through all claſſes, extends its effects on all 
kinds of enquiry, phyſical and moral; on the 
ſciences, the fine arts, and even the mechanio 


operations. The moſt ſimple are there ſtill in 
their infancy, All ſorts of joiners and ſmiths 
work are vilely executed, Their mercery and 
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red in Europe. 


3 
iron ware, their guns and piſtols, all come frem 
abroad. It is only at Cairo, that one can find 


a watchmaker to repair one's watch; and he is 


an European. Jewellers are more common than 


at Smyrna, and Aleppo, but they know not ſo 


much es how to ſet a roſe, They make gun- 
powder, but it is abominable. They have ſu- 
gar · bakeries, but their ſugar is full of molaſſes, 


and what is white is extremely dear. The only 


objects of manufacture, which they have brought 


to any kind of perfection, are the ſilken ſtuffs; 


and theſe are not ſo well finiſhed as ours, and 
are much more expenſive than thoſe manufactu · 
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AH fingular Accident. 
| the year 1709, a packet boat returning from 
Holland into England was ſo ſhaken by a tem- 
peſt, that che ſprung a leak, and was in the 
utmoſt extremity of danger in the midſt of her 
eourſe. When all the mariners and paſſengers 
were in the laſt diſtreſs, and the pumps had 
been long worked for carrying off the water, 

but all to little purpoſe, by a good providence 
the hole filled, and was ſtopped, ſeemingly of 
itſelf, This ſtruck them all with wonder and 
aſtoniſhment. No ſooner did they get ſafe into 
port, than they examined the ſhip to ſee what 
was the matter, and found a fiſh ſticking in the 
very hole, which had been driyen into it by 
the force of the tempeſt! Without this wonder 


ful providence * muſt all have periſhed in in | 
4 moment. 
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Ode for the Birth-day of his Royal 
_ Highneſs the Prince of Wales. 


A. 


Again ripe Auguſt crowns the morn, 
That claims the feſtive ſolemn ſtrains, 


| Bids glory Albions's hills adorn, > 
Breathes balmy bleſſings on the plains, 
' Brings Britain's Future Hope, array'd 
With Health, back from Death's dreary ſhade; 
His tongue attun'd to praiſe 
The pow'r that can the golden ſun, 
Bid backward in his circle run, 
And ſengthen out his days. 
| Life's not a jeſt, or gloomy tale, 
But Heaven's beſt boon beneath the ſkies: 
Though Darkneſs oft, and Woe prevail, 
More often Light aod Joy ariſe. 
Wild Storms, fierce _ tempeſt oft deſpoil the 
flow” rs 

| Yet oft ner they re refreſhed by genial, gentle 

| * . 


9 


| See ſpringiug fountains, flowing floods, 
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Sometimes dread thunders round the ſkies 
| Roar harſh the ſupreme's command. 
Frequent the forked. fury flies, 3” 
4 * earth quakes ſhake a gue 
land! 
HA rare theſe works! how wond'rous wiſe? 
Are they not „bleſſings in disguiſe?ꝰ? 
More frequent look theſe ſkies ſerene, 
While zephyrs ſpread their odours o'erthe ſcene: 
More oft ſwelled Clouds diſtill the fart ning 
ö rain. 
Or * in pearly dew, their manna on the 
"OO | 


in. 
Is life a jeſt or idle ale, 
As ſullen pſeudo — ſages ſay ? = 


View gen ſham's glowing fruitful * 


Its golden grain ſurvey; 


Wild winding rl lets, verdant Thades, 
Mountains ſublime and waving woods, 


Delight lawns and glad' ning glades, 


„ 
Attend the ruſtic nymphs and ſwains, 
Surrounding Britain's bliſsful bow'rs; © 
Sooth'd by the warbling tuneful ſtrains 
Of birds, mid fragrant fruits and flow'rs 4 
. But Health and Liberty, above the reſt 
Of bleſſings, give. to Happineſs the Zeſt. 
Laſt Liberty, which all te day adore; 
Till Albion's n. Race and Time . be 


no more? 
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| Curious and entertaining Anecdotes. 
! From the Memoirs af the Life of 
7 | * oltair > o__ ritten by Hunfef) 


Che, Fleury tied the 29th of Feb. 2543, 
at the age of 90, Never did man come to be 
5 Prime Miniſter later in life, and never did Prime 
Wi | Miniſter. keep his place ſo long. He began his 
career of good fortune at the age of 73, by 
being King of France; and ſo he continued ins 


. diſputabiy to the day of his death, always 
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affecting the greateſt modeſty, never amaſſing 


riches, and without pomp forming himſelf only 
to reign. - He left the reputation of an artful 
and amiable perſon, rather than that of a man 
of genius and was ſaid to have known the intri- 
gues of a court, better than the affairs of 
Europe. | + an 
-Public affairs, however, went on no better 


ſince the death of the Cardinal, than they had | 


done during the two laſt years of his life, The 


Houſe of Auſtria roſe from its aſhes into ne“ 


life; France was preſſed hard by England; and 
we had no reſource left but in the King of 


Pruſſia, who had led us into this war, and who | 


ved the deſign of ſending me ſecretly to found 
the intentions. of this Monareh, and try if he 
was not in a humiour to prevent the ſtorm, 
which, ſoon or late, muſt gather at Vienna, 
and fall upon him, after having viſited us. A 
pretext was wanted for my journey to Pruflia,' 


and I ſeized that of a diſpute- I had with the 


Bishop of Mierepoix, who had prevented me 
from ſucceeding to Cardinal Fleury's place in 
1 


he French academy, >I writ to the King of 
Pruſſia, that I muſt take refuge with a Prince 
who was a philoſopher, to eſcape the ſnare ofa a 
| Biſhop who was a bigot. | 0 
When I came to Berlin, his Majeſty na 
lodge me in the palace, as he had done on my 
former viſits, He led at Potzdam the. life he 
had always led fince his advancement to the 
throne: the manner of it deſerves a deſcription, 
Aste roſe at fiye in ſummer, and ſix in win- 
ter. If you wiſh to know the royal eeremo - 
nies, what they were on great, and what on 
common occaſions, the functions of his high 
Almoner, his great Chamberlain, the firſt Gent- 
leman of his Bed-chamber, and his Gentlemen 
Uſhers; I answer, a ſingle lacquey came to 
light his fire, dreſs, aud ſhave him, though he 
partly dreſſed: bimſelf alone. His chamber was 
rather beautiful; g rich baluſtrade of ſilver, or- 
nsmented with little loves, of exceeding good 
ſculpture, ſeemed to form the alcove of the 
ſtate · bed, the. curtgins of which were ſeen; 
but. behind theſe curtains, inſtead of a bed there 
was a library; and as to the real bed, it was a 
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kind of folding couch of ſtraw, with a flight 
mattreſs, and hidden from the view. Marcus | 
Aurelius and Julian, the two greateſt 'men 


among the Komans, and Apoſtles of the Seoles, 
lay not on a harder bed. | . : fk 

Breakfaſt being over, the ſtate affairs next' 
were confidered, and his firſt miniſter came with 


a large bundle of papers under his arm. This 


firſt miniſter was a Clerk, who lodged up two! 


pair of ſtairs in the houſe of Fredersdoff, and was 
the ſoldier, now Valet de Chambre und favou- 
rite, whb had formerly ſerved the King ar 


Cuſtrin, The ſecretaries ' of ſtate ſent all the 


dispatches to the King's Clerks; "they made 


extracts, which were brought to his Me ajeſty by 
this perſon, and the King writ his answer in 


the margin in two words. The whole affairs 
of the Kingdom were thus expedited in an hour, 5 
and ſeldom did the ſecretaries of ſtate, or the 
miniſters in office, come into his preſence; naß 


there were ſome to whom even 'he had never 


ſpoken, The King, his farher, had put the | 


finances under ſuch exaQ regulations , "All 
executed in ſuch a military manner, and obe- 
| y 2 


* 


) 


dience was ſo blind; that 400 leagues were go» 
verned with as much eaſe as a manor, 


* 


About eleven o' clock, the King, booted, 


reviewed his regiment of guards, and at the 


- ſame hour all the Colonels did the like through · 
out the provinces, in the interval of par ade 
| and dinner time, | 
| When dinner was over he n to his Ca- 
binet, and writ verſes till five or ſix o' Clock, 
when a young man of the name of Darget, for- 
merly ſeeretary to Mr. de Valory, the french 

Envoy, came and read to him. At ſeven, he 
had a little concert, at which he played the 
flute, and as well as the beſt performers. His 
own compoſitions were often among the pieces 
played, for there was no art he did not eulti- 
| vate; and had he lived among the Greeks, he 
would not, like Epaminondas, have had the 
mortification to * he did not underſtand 
muſic, 

by He ſupped i in a little hall, the moſt gane 
ornament of which was a picture, che ſubjec 
of which was licentious in the higheſt degree. 
| Any en who had heard the discourſe, and 


273 3 
ſooked at this piture, would Rave ſuppoſed 


they had caught ſeven __ of Greece in . 


brothel. | 


Never was there a 1 in the world hens 


liberty of ſpeech | was ſo fully indulged, ar where 


the various ſuperſtitions of men, were treated 
with. ſo great a degree of pleaſantry and con- 
tempt. God was reſpected, but thoſe who in 
his name had impoſed upon eredulity were not 

| ſpared, Neither women nor prieſts ever ente- 
red. the palace; and, in a word, Frederic lived 
wichout religion , without a council, and 4 


vithour a court. 


Whether it was en policy or cee 


I know not; but he never granted the leaſt 


Kindneſs to any of his former favourites, eſpe⸗ | 
cially to thoſe who had riſ ked their lives fot 2 
him when he was Prince Royal. He did not I 
eren pay the money he borrowed at that time. 


Like as Louis XII would not revenge the affronts 


of the Duke d'Orleans, neither would the King : 


of am e e the me of me Prince 


Royaly #53 b ct ahh nat gg" 
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His poor miſtreſs, who had ſuffered whip- 
ping for his ſake by the hands of the common 
hangman, was married at Berlin to the clerk of 
the hackney - coach - office, for they had eigh· 
teen hackney coaches at Berlin, and her royal 
lover allowed her a penſion of ſeventy erowng 
(eight pounds fifteen ſhillings) a year, | She 
Fam herſelf Mademoiſelle Saumers, and was 
a tall meagre figure, very like one of the Sybils, 
without the leaſt appearance of meriemy to be 
publicly whipped for a Prince, 

| When, however, he was at Berlin, g he ma 
de n great display of magnificence on public 
days, It was a ſuperb ſpe&acle for the vain, 
| that i is to ſay, for almoſt all mankind, to ſee 
| bim at table, ſurrounded with twenty Princes 
of the Empire, ſerved in veſſels of gold the ri- 
cheſt in Europe, by two and thirty pages, and 
as many young heiduques, all ſplendidly clo- 
thed, and bearing-diſhes of maſſy gold, The 
| Rate officers were alſo employed on theſe cet 
# ſions, though unknown at any other time, 
| + The fineſt voices and beſt dancers were en · 
1 in his ſervice. Barberina at that time 


** 
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danced at his theatre, the ſame who has fince 
been married to the ſon of his Chancellor. He 


gave her a ſalary of thirty two thouſand livres 


(about thirteen hundred pounds), which was 


more than he allow'd to any three of . mini- 


ſters of ſtate together. 


In the midſt of all els a operas ud 


ſuppers, my ſeeret negociation went forward; 
the King was willing I ſhould ſpeak on every 
thing, and I frequently took occaſion to inter- 
mix queſtions concerning France and Auſtria 


with the Eneid and Roman Hiſtory. The con- 


verſation was fometimes animated; the King 
became warm, and would tell me, that while 
our Court knocking at every door to procure . 


peace, he ſhould not think it adviſable to go to 


war in our defence. I ſent my refleQions upon 


paper , left half blank , from my apartment to 


his; and he anſwered my daring remarks in 
the OT” I ns! this regen ſtill, in which | 


1 have faid, 


„Can it be doubted that the Houſe of 
Auſtria will ſeize the very firſt opportunity to 
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redemand Sela To which, he anſwered in 
the margin, | 1 3 
| Is ſeront recus, biribi 3 
A la Fagon de Barbari. 
Mon ani. | | 
What they will receive, my friend, £ bal be 
after the mode of Barbary. 

This new kind of negociation finiſ hed by 

a diſcourſe, which, in one of his moments of 
vivacity, he made me againſt the King of Eng- 
land, his dear uncle. Theſe two Kings did not 
love one another. My Pruſſian Monarch told 
me, „George was the uncle of Frederic, but 
not the King of Pruſſia,“ and he ended by 
faying. „Let France declare war againſt E 5 
land, and 1 will march.“ 

This was all 1 wanted. I eluted in · 
kunt to France; and gave an account of my 
journey; with ſuch hopes to the French Miniſtry 
as had been given me at Berlin. Neither were 
they falſe, for the ſpring following the King of 
Pruſſia concluded a new treaty with France, and 
advanced into Bohemia, with a, Hundred thou- 
land men, while the Auſtrians were in Alſatia, 
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Had * deleted my adventure to any gies | 
Parifian with the ſervice I had done the ſtate, he 
would not have made the leaſt doubt of my ha- 
ving been promiſed a good place. I will tell 


you what was my recompenſe. The Dutcheſs 


de Chateauroux was vexed the negociation had | 


not been brought about entirely by her means; 
| ſhe had likewiſe an inclination to have M. Ame- 


lot turned out becauſe he ſtuttered, which 
trifing defect ſhe found offenſive; and ſhe far- 
ther hated him becauſe he was governed by M. 
de Maurepas; he was aeccordingly dismiſſed 
cight days after, and I was included in his dis- 
grace, Upon the death of this lady, which 


happened in conſequence: of the paſſions into 


which che was thrown, at being diſmiſſed by 
the King in a dangerous illneſs, ſhe was ſauce 8 
ceeded by Madame de. nen 3X oth 


This new Miſtreſs had Loon well edycared | 


—— 


was prudent, amiable, very gracetul, had great 
talents, a fine underſtandig and a good hear t. 


#4 s * 


I was ende intimate with her, 8 
eren dhe conſidant af her amaurs. She con- 
"06 | 
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feſſed to me, ſhe had always had a ſecret 


em 


fore — that the _ would fall in * 
with her. þ | 
After ſhe was certain of her Royal . | 
ſhe teld me ſhe was firmly perſuaded of the 
doctrine of predeſtination, and ſhe had ſome 
cauſe ſo to be. I paſſed ſeveral months with 
her at Etiole, while the King made the cam 


paign of 1746. 
I hence obtained rewards which lad never 


been granted to my works or my ſervices. I 
was deemed worthy to be one of the forty uſe. 


le members of the academy, was appointed 
Hiſtoriographer of France, and created by the 
King one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary of his 
Chamber. From this I concluded it was bet. 


ter, in order to make the moſt trifling fortune, 
to ſpeak four words to a King's miſtreſs, than 


to write a hundred volumes. FEY 
My connexion with Madame du Chatelet 3 
was never interrupted; our friendſhip, „ and our 
love of literature „were unalterable; we lived 5 
together both in ton and out of town, Cirey 


King Stanislaus at t 
agreable court at Luneville. On a viſit to thir 
Prince Madame du Chateler died in his palace, 
after two days illneſs; and we were ſo affected, 
that not one of us ever remembered to ſend for 
_ a Prieſt, Jeſuit, or any of the ſeven ſacraments. 
It was we, and not Madame du Chatelet, who 
felt the horrors of death, The good King Sta- 
nislaus came to my chamber, and mixed · his 
tears with mine: few of his brethren would 
have done ſo much on a like occaſion. He wi- 
| ſhed me to ſtay at Luneville, but I could no 
longer ſupport _ uns. b and ne to 
Paris. | 
It was my deli to run a from King to King, 
although I loved liberty even to idelatry, The 
King of Pruſſia, whom I had frequenthy given 
to underſtand I would never quit Madame du 
Chatelet for him, would abſolutely entrap me 
now he was rid of kis rival, He enjoyed ay 
that time a peace, which he had purchaſed with 
viſtory; and his leiſure hours were always de- 
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65746544 that in reality his verſe and proſe 
too, were ſuperior to my verſe and proſe,” as to | 
their effence; though as to form, he thought 
there was a certain ſomething a' turn that I, in 
quality of academician, might give to his wri- 
tings; and there was no kind of flattery, no 


ſeduction, he did not em ny" to engage me | 
to come. 


Who might reſiſt | a "Newark: A hero, « A 


4 


| poet, a muſici ician, a philoſopher, who pretended 


too to love me, and whom 1 thought I alſo lo- 
yed, I ſat out once more for Potsdam, in the 
hath of June 1750. Aſtolphus did not meet | 
a kinder reception in the palace of Alcina. 1 To 

be lodged in the ſame apartments that Marſ hal 
Saxe had occupied; to. have the royal cooks at 
my command, when. I choſe to dine alone: and | 
the royal coachmen, when T had an inclination 
to nde, were trifling favours. | 


I worked two hours a day with umgeay | 
cotrefited his works, and never failed highly to 


praiſe whatever was worthy of praiſe, although 


1 rejected the drofs. I gave him details' of all | 
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| that was coeds; in W and eriticifin; for | 
his uſe; he profited by my advice, and his ge · 
nius aſſiſted him more effedtually. n * 


leſſons. 
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1 had no court to ae no viſits to pay, 
no 1 to fulfil; I led the life of liberty, and 
had no conception of wi thing- more , 
than my then ſituation 5 
| Behvld me then with a Glyer "vw Fn with 
| «old hanging at my. button, — hole, a croſs - 
round my neck, and 20,000 livres, or 800 gui; 
neas a year, Maupertuis fell ſiek, and 18 I did 
not perceive the occaſion, -- 

At that time there was a phyſic cian at Ber- 
lin, one La Metrie, who was the moſt frank 
and declared Atheiſt of all the phiſical people 
of Europe. He was a gay, pleaſant, thought- 
| leſs fellow, His writings. pleaſed the King, 
who made him, not his W but his 
reader. 

One day after the 1 15 Metrie, who 
ſpoke whatever came uppermoſt, told his Maje« 
ſty, there were three perſons exceedingly jeg. | 
lous of my favour and fortune, By quiet a 


\ 
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. 
white, ſaid rde; we ſqueeze che orange, 


and throw. i it away when we have ſwallowed the 


Juice. '— La Metrie did not forget to repeat 
me this fine apophthegm, worthy Dionyſius of 


155 Syracuſe. From that time determined to take 
all poſſible care of the orange peel. I had about 


twelve thouſand guineas to place out at intereſt, 
but was determined it ſhould not be in the ter- 


l ritories of my Aleina. 1 found an advantageous 
opportunity of lending them upon the eſtates 
| which the Duke 5 OE Rn in 


France. . a 
5 the death of La Metre, * happe- 


ned chortly after, Maupertuis, who new the 
Adee of the Orange · peel, took an oppor- 


tunity to ſpread a report, that I had ſaid, the 
place of King's Atheiſt was vacant. This ca- 


lumny did not ſacceed; but he afterwards ad- 
died I had alſo ſaid, the Kings poetry was bad; 


and this anſwered his purpoſe, „ 
From this time forward, I found the 


| King's ſuppers were-no, longer ſo merry; I had 
fewer. verſes to correct, and my disgrace was. 


— 
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1 ſent him back his order, his Chunibets 
Jain s key, and his penſion; he then did every 


ming in his power to make me ſtay, and I 8 
every thing in my power to depart. He again 


gave me his croſs and his key, and would have 
me to ſup with him; J therefore once more lup- 
| ped like Democles, after which I parte d with 
the promiſe to return, but with a firm Deſign 
never to ſee him more! Four of us left him in 
a ſhort time, Chaſol, a Frenchman, one of his 
beſt officers, Darget, Algararti, and I. N 


In fact, there was no ſuch thing as ſtaying. 


It is well known how much is to be born from 
Kings, but Frederic was too free in the abuſe of 
his prerogative, all ſociety has its laws, except 


the ſociety of the lion and the lamb, Frederic 


continually failed in the firſt of theſe laws; 


which is, to ſay nothing disobliging of any er . 


the company. 


Pelnitz and d' Argens were often the ob · 


jeQs of his illiberal raillery, and yet theſe two 


vigims remained. Pelnitz having waſted his 
fortune, was obliged to ſwallow ſerpents for 
bread, and had no other food; and d'Argens 


| 


; 
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had No. property in the world but his | J ewiſh 


Letters, As for Maupertuis, who had been 


filly. enough to place out his money at Berlin, 


and not thinking a hundred piſtoles better in a 
6 free country than a thouſand in a deſpotic one, 
he had no choice but to wear the ferters whieh 


himſelf had. forgets... . t dep 


Fu ſo of matagony, in : England. 


| Dae Gibbons, an eminent phyſieian in MT lat. | 
ter end of the laſt century, had a brother, 4 
Welt India captain, who brought over ſome 


planks of this wood as ballaſt, As the Doctor 
was then building him a houſe in king · ſtreet, 
Covent - garden, his brother thought they 
inight be of ſervice to him. But the Carpenters 
finding the wood too hard. for their tools, they 


were laid aſide for a time as uſeleſs. Soon af - 


ter, Mrs Gibbons wanting a candle - box, the 
Doctor called on his cabinet - maker Woollaſton; 


in Long + Acre) to make him one of ſome wood 


| 0 22 5 ) 

that lay in his gardep. Woolleſton alſo com 
plained chat! it was too hard. The Doctor faid, 
he muſt get ſtronger tools, The candle- - box 
was made and approved ; ; inſomuch, that the 
Doctor then inſiſted on having a bureau made | 
of the "he wood, | which was accordingly done, 
and the fine, colour, poliſh &e, were ſo plea · 
ung, that he invited all his friends to come and 
ſee its among them the Ducheſs of Bucking- 
ham, Her. Grace begged ſome of the ſame 
wood of Dr. Gibbons, and employed Woollaſton 
to make her a Bureau alſo, on which the fame of | 
Mahagony and of Mr, Woollaſton were much 
raiſed, and the word became, into general uſe, 
tri is remarkable, that the wood mahagony i is to 
be found i in no Engliſh Diane whareyer, 


Ani of Lavin the x- 2 * 


M.gemoiclte 2 Monpenſier, 1 niece to "es 9 
King of France, having conceived a violent at« 
tachment for Monſieur. de Lauzun, made the 


bold reſolution of becoming his wife; and 0 
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find ſome compenſation for the disproportion 
of rank, ſhe offered 50,000 1, to the Duke of 
Lorrain to induce bim to confer the title of 
Prince on her paramour. The loving couple 
then waited on the King to alk his conſent; 
they happened to catch him in one of his in incon- 
ſiderate moments, and he granted che requeſt 
| #ithout reflectiiig on the conſequences 'of ſuch 
an extraordinary match. This came no ſooner 
to the knowledge of the King of Spain, the 
Duke of Savoy, and other Courts, than they 
ordered their reſpeQive Ambaſſadors to repre- 
ſent to his French Majeſty the impropriery of 
ſuffering fach a degradation of the royal blood, 
Mr. de Lauzun being a ſi imple Nobleman, The 
King's prudence being awakened by theſe | re- 
monſtrgnces, he ſent for Mr, de Lauzun, and 
peremptorily en joined him to break off his con- 
nection with Mademoiſe Moupenfier, — The 
lover, blinded by the exceſs of his penſion, had 
the arrogance to answer, „That Kings ſhould 
never forfeit their words,” Lewis appeared | 
ſomewhat confuſed, and having s cane in bis 
Hand, he flung it out of the window, uttering 


» 
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theſe remarkable worde? /1- mas ride 


away my cane, leſt 1 ſhould ene a Gent- 


leman. ” 
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A New Song. 


1 was at the break of day we ga 
The ſignal to unmoor, 


Which Lleepleſs Caroline deſcry'd, 


Sweet maid; from Goſport's ſhore; - 


The freſh'ning 'gale at length: role, 


Her heart began to ſwell, 


Nor could cold fear the chought oppoſe, | ts 


of Ms me „en 


In open 4 the 'maid of and . 
Soon resch'd our veſſel's ſide, 


Soon too ſhe found her William's birth, : 


But ſought me not to Chide: 


1 ſhe exclaim'd, „for Fame's a cauſe 5 


„A female ſhould approve, 1 
For he that's true to honour's law 
„le ever falſe to love. 


* 
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e n is loyal, ſcorns to Fun 
„Nor will it ever fail, 5 
„Tho' war's anequal wild career, N 
„Should William's life aſſail: 

„Tho- Death gainſt thee exert his ſway, | 
uV Oh, truſt me, chat the dart, 

| -»Thar wounded thee, will find its . 
„To Caroline's. true heart. „ f "age 


| Should Canquelt i in \ flir f fort. ard, 
„The Loyal efforts crown, 

„In Goſport will be found a maid, 
V That lives for thee alone? 

May girls with hearts ſo firm and true, 
| To love and glory's. cauſe, * 363 

Meet the reward they have in view, a 

Lo The maid of free applauſe. Thc 
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and the gloomy habits of his exiſtence, are as 
follow! — oppoſite to the Houſe of Mr, Blacks 


. 
2 ad of th ns x 
the Dog of the Tombs; 5 let his cxample be 0 


a leſſun for humanity for ever. 74 266 2 
There is; it ſeems, a creature at e this time 


_ employed in meditation amongſt the rombs of 


the metropolis, Not the ghoſt of Mr. James 
Harvey, but the ghoſtly ſubſtance; if ſo I dare 
to expreſs myſelf, of a tour · footed friend, who 


for eleven long years, hath bemoaned the loſs 


of a Maſter buried near the place of the poor 
dog's ſequeſtration. For the above ſpace of 


time this faithfull adherent hath been noticed 


to lead a pathetic kind of life; ſo pathetie 
indeed, that I have ny made his acquain- 
tanceſhip, and hope to form a ſerious attach- 
ment with him „or the reſidue of his days, 
on my return to town. His conſtant practice, 


burne, is the Yard of St. Clave's, where the 


| little receptacles of humanity are in many parts | 


. 


dclapidared, Amongſt theſe appears a cragged 
P 3 
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aperture, ſcarce large enough ro admit the 
mournful animal into the fabtorranijocs ruins, 
where he purſues his way, unſeeing and unſeen, 
till, as has been ſince diſcovered, he explores 
the ſpot that is conſecrated to his ſorrows. The 
neighbours have celebrated him for this penſive 
purſuit; till ſp much of his ſad hiſtory as can 
be collected from his melancholy and its moti- 
ves, running into a popular tale, the ſubſequent 
faQts have got into every one's mouth. Of late 
it has been his fate to meet a friend in this inge- 
_ nious artiſt, who hath gazed often upon his in 
and out — goings with an eye of ſtricture and 
| furpriſe. The reſult of his remark is, that this 
viſitant, of the vaults fi ngular ſolitary whole 
monaſtery is erected amongſt the dead inva · 
riably follows. one courſe of conduct, ſhunning 
all canine and all human intereourſe, at once 
reſigning our ſpecies and his own going gloo- 
a into his cavern, and never returning but 

on the extremeſt calls and ſevereſt inſiſtings of 
nature by which he inſtinctively is driven into 
day light, He, however, endures it no longer | 
than juſt to walk ſolemnly, „with ghoſtly ſteps 
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and ſlow,” into Mr. Blackburne' s houſe; to 


cat the food, which he probably rakes becauſe 


he would not wiſh to part with, or ſhorten his 
ſorrows, or to terminate them amid the ſacred 
duſt of ſome loved friend, over which he is now 
the generous centinel. Yet i in this effort of 


m his ru and oe grudging 


A. ac 4 4 


— as a being apt to — new attach- 
ments, or who wiſhes to expunge the old, by 
the force of novelty. He is a ſteady martyr to 
his fidelity, and knoweth not the ſhadow of 


changing, On the contrary, even. the ſweet 


voice of benevolence, which would call him i in- 


In proſperity, and the liberal hand which: offers . 


the means of ſubſiſtence, ſo ſorely wanted, have 
no corrupting power of ſeducing him into one 


hours. fo: rgetfulneſs. The great duty of the | 
mourner's life is evidently drawn to a point 0 2 


chat of attending the aſhes of an ancient bene- 
faQtor in the progreſs. of mortal decay. For 


% 


this no bribes, no bounties can intice him; and | 


wonderfull, to tell! no ſooner i is nature's want 


N abſtemiously. 25 rapidly abated (for he ſeems to : 
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1 
grudge the time ſo waſted) than the memory of 
the dear charge he has forſaken returns invigos 


rated upon him, and he entombs himſelf again, 5 
In this pious manner , for three or four days; 


then once more he crawls forth, lean and emg- 
| ciated, his eyes ſunk, his hair dishevelled, and 
| with every other wha of the priſoner and the 


mourner, Thus does he, literally, paſs his 


days and nights „in the darkneſs and ſhadow 


of death.” No ſun to cheer, no nder ta 


le 1 . . 


It may not be 6initted, for it is a clreum- 
ſtance too honourable: to his principles of al. 
fection, and to which truth gives her ſanQion, 


that his terrene habitation is rendered additio- 
nally uncomfortable by a kind of thoroughfare 


fink, which conducts the noiſome damps along 
his cave; ſo that his poſt of honour, which js a 
fick bed, is made in the waters, and all the hore 


rors ſtocking dungeon muſt ſurround him, but 
| his tender nature laffers all this, — Love en 


dureth all things, In coming ſuddenly into 
day, he is repreſented as feeling a kind of feſti- 
vity at the rravfition, either from the forming | 


? 


— 
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of Aides or fervor of the fan; nous 65 tholk 


| rebounds of; joy, or fond elevations thar denote 
an ordinary dog's releaſe from a long end pain- 


ful confinement, | No — - his character is unk 
form, This Penſeroſd moralift is a volunteer 


in captivity 3 and if, in his way from the vaults 


to his houſe of feeding, he encotinters any of 


his own kind — it has been obſerved that he 
takes no notice of their bearing the ſame im. 
preſſed form of nature, as if the connecting 


bond was torn from the living, and transferred 
to the dead; he takes his hafty repaſt —-his ne- 
ceſſary morſel z and terires to bury himſelf alive 


in his ſable retreat. His friendſhip ſeems ta 


| Have worn out the very diſtindtion of fex; and 
the female form, with all its attractions, is ab- 
ſorbed in that thick night of ſud ſenſktion which 


hath ſeized upon his heart; yet is he not angra- 


\ teful, nor unmindful of the dues of hoſpirality, 
o Mr. Klackburne's ſervant maid (who prepa· 
res his pottage againſt his hour of reſurrection 
of the dead) he expreſſes a decent ſenſe” of 
acknowledgment. He is not ſullen, but ſor- | 
_ rowful: bur he keeps aloof, and dige hi mor · 


88 
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6 . 1 
el; in the vinegar” roſerredly: which 1 take to 
hint eivilly to his benefactors his wif hes to avoid 
all approximation to intimacy, 1 know how to. 
translate the dog's heart ppon this circumſtance, 
83. well as if J could ſee into his generous bo- 
ſom. It runs thus, — To ſhew my good prin- 
ciples, I pay thee my tender thanks; but Priy 
thee, Damſel, attempt not my affections; they 
are ſo entirely engaged, har] I have not ſo much 
as mgy be put, into a wren's egg, for any other | 
of thy ſpecies or of my own. 

1 am very much afraid, my friend, 3 
* put my ſuſpicious on this head home to 
Mr. Elackburne; that the kind hearted wench 
will ſuffer her good nature to get the better of 
her diſeretion, and that ſhe will bewoman 
away the dog' 8 morals „ rll he becomes no bet- 
ter than an human being. No — I injure, him 
— the fame, the immortality. of the dog re- 
quire, that he ſhould) continue ineonſolable. 
One week's felicity — yes, one moment's mirth 
would ruin his reputation with me forever; and 
by all that is honourable in nature, or graceful 
in the affectious, I had rather creep into his 
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ne; and — him on bis maſter's 
tomb, than have him gro fat and get intg 
fleſh, and recover, yes, but a little, the lone 
of his mind, It is for hig glory he ,,Chould g 
nourping all his lite long: and — which lovg 
| forbid! — ſhould he be ever baſe. enough 19 
hold up his head again, or to prance it about 
like the other-heedleſs puppies of this world, 
who ſo eaſi ity forget they ever loſt a friend , why, 
the only conſiſtent eharacter I ever met with will 
be deſtroyed , and his apoſtacy will go nigh to 
break my heart, I honour Mr. B. however, for 
ſaying the girl ſhall not corrupt the creature * 
her coaxings. The ſtipulation I adviſe, is: 
 Look*ee, child, 1 chooſe to have my dog * 
vat not fattened: I have my reaſons. fox deſiring 
to ſee him exceſſively wretehed; and you are to 
make no advances towards a connection, as the 
riſk of forfeiting aha good nu, $9 his 
everlaſting honour. „ n 

SBuch is my advice; und it ig 20 be adeg- 
ted. I am to. pay him a viſit. as a perſon, of let 
n, to neee him upon the pro 
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lator of Metaſtaſto is, Tem informed, to wed 
fame, In the mean time, you, who know me, 
can conceive, with what ſweet ſeriouſneſs this 
little ſtory, ſo well authenticated 1 has wrought 
on me; 1 your gentle nature will be equally 
affected with mine; and, as your Maria ſays, 
were e ee n een 


1 


kation and manners of the 


Pair ſex. 


1. as education of moſt women, more atten- 
tion has been paid to adorn them - as women, 
K than as accountable and intelligent beings 2 and 
more pains taken to load that with luperfluous 

ornaments which nature has left finiſhed, than 
that nobler part, the cultivation of which has 
been left to the attentlon of parents, or doomed 
th everlaſting negligence, obſcurity, and igno: 
raniey,” but let women remember, that'drefs 


Defulory Obfervations on the B FA 
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and finery, when beyond the bomnderaf diſcre- 


tion z Excite emotions which it were honourable $ 

to conceal while exalted virtue, joined with | 
ſenſe and knowledge, calls: forth, from every 
| beholder ,/.awe and reſpect, the meed of noble 
minds. The love that theſe beget, is of that 


| nature which alone points to a ſlate of happi- 


neſs, more permanent than that boyiſh rapture 

which makes the preſent hour a gay or a buſy 
one, and which is the certain prelude to disap- 
pointment and chagrin 5 Disappointment from 


the. changeabiliry of the lover, and chagrin to 
find that mankind cannot be true to one folly 
at a time. The company of the frivolous and 


giddy, will ever thus bring ruin along with it, 


and in ſpight of any glare which may dazzle 
the youthful eye, virtue will ever be the orna- 
ment, and vice the blemiſh of buman life. 

Female beauty, when adorned by virtue, 


every one, and who can behold ſuch a fight 
without feeling his admiration change into the 
warmth of eſteem and friendſhip? How ſhort- 


led. j Us the influence of mere FOG: 7 e 


—— 


draws, as with magnetic force, the notice of 
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und 4 Goititeſs, it attracts obſervation for a mo- 
ment; but that ſoon ends when we find uo foul. 
to animate, no ſenſe to make the hours peſs in 
profitable and ſmooth courſe, and no virtue 
to command reſpect, the awe of 8 
2 * | | 
It has been nn a woman's 1 
chould be confined to ſuch books as are directed 
to the imagination and faney; but the fallacy 
of ſuch a rule is mournfully regretted by chat 
unha ppy female, who thus intent on ſuch works 
'as amuſe the fancy, has reduced her underſtan- 
ding and her paſſions to the ſtandard of rules 
inconſiſtent with rectitude, and the indulgence 
of which too often leads to ruin, by unhinging 
the ſoul; and depriving\it-of that firmneſs Which 
is ſo neceſſary in a world that teems with the ſo - 
licitations of paſſion, or the temptations of arti- 
nee. Few Women can be airy and ſprightly 
without expoſing themſelves to every danger 
conſequent on levity. The bounds betwixt the 
two are ſo narrow, that ſhe muſt have more 


then ordinary reſolution, who, thus: Ae 


. 
- 


the trouble to effect ſueh a gradual change of 
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wantonneſs, Ives! nor ſtray from the paths of 
rectitude; and loſe more in her fall than ſhe 
would have gained had ſhe been ſucceſsful. 


Gaiery and livelineſs may be the characteriſtics 


either of an unconcerned or a happy mind, and 
are in ſome meaſure neceſſury to the welfare of 


mankind as contributing a ſhare of the pleaſu - 


res of ſociety and affability ; they are for the 


moſt part the qualities of an open and un- 


ſuſpecting heart; but let it be remembered ſuch 
have been too frequently the unhappy victims 
of male artifice. The moſt innocent ſprightli- 
neſs of conduct has a tendency to put her who 


poſſeſſes it off her guard, and perſons of. this 
ſtamp are often obliged to hear many things, 


with no ſeeming diſſatisfaction, which, in the 


moments of deliberation, would have n 


a ried 

Tris not the gradual depravity of the mind 
which ofteneſt proves the ruin of the ſex} but 
the want of diferetion. Few men would take 


the virtuous mind as 'reniders them ſubſervient 
7 their defigm, dur muy will endenvour 0 
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betray * into ſuch ſirnations as are. the effect 
of indiſcretion, and which the helpleſſneſi of 
the ſex renders truly diſtreſſing, — And how 
many. amiable and accompliſhed, women, by 2 
one lapſe of this * have been brought to em- 
brace a life of infamy, and to execrate that 
beauty and thoſe charms which in happier days 
had ornamented a happier mind? I knew Lu- 
| cilla, prudent modeſt, . and reſerved (for ach 
the precepts and example of an affe ctionate mo | 
ther formed her); but when ſhe came to Lon. 
don and was told that coquetry entereed che 
liſt of female accompliſhments, ſhe, aſſumed a 
very different appearance, Thoſe however, | 
who, were her adviſers, ſuon had cauſe to regret 
| the docility of their pupil, for this innocent 
: gaiety expoſed her to deſign and cunning, and 
ere ſhe was aware of her ſituation, ſunk her into 
diſeſteem with the world, herſelf, and virtue. 
So quick is the tranſition from one extreme to 
another, and ſuch is the fate of her who would I 
eſtabliſh a medium between diseretion and 
folly: 1 here reprobate the bale, not . exer · 
en 4 che — in the fi | 


convinced that the moderate uſe of choſe acti- 
dental ornaments will as much i EY as the 


| excels will debaſe their character, 


_  Enger/as moſt women are to dreſs them- 
ſelves in ſinery, are we to attribute this enti- 
rely to a love of ſuch ſuperfluiry? I think the 
aſſertion would be mean and injuſt. But neceſ- 
ſity often takes the place of choice.” If we con- 
ſider how few men there are who place their 
affections on any thing but the features, or the 
fortune of a wife, we are not to wonder that * 
they, in their turn ſhould ſtrive to ornament 
chat which is moſt eſteemed,” Bur there is anb-· 
ther powerful motive, I had almoſt ſaid love, 
which hus here no little influence, I meat 
fachion. But faſhion is an enemy I wiſh, not 
to encounter. The numerous and powerful 
advocates i it has, ever have made me hrink un 
der the idea; and feel my inferiority i in ſuch 4 
manner as effectully to ſilenee me But faſhion © 
has ſo long enthralled the good ſenfe of the 
people of this country, that in the common 
courſe of human revolutions. I think it muſt 
oon end itſeif; and then we Thall be con tin. 
A 


2 


| little ſhare in the utterance: and, while it en- 
- laves the heart, and direQs the actions, we 
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ced, that i in many caſes walls we Api . | 
dience neceſſary, ,,cuſtom is the law of fools:?. - 
while it regulates our dreſs, economy and na- 


ture muſt be out of the queſtion; while it regu- · 


lates the choice of our words, truth-will have 


may expect every eonſequence that will lead ts 
ruin and ſelf-reproach, Moderation in dreſv'is 
becoming — the beſt perſon is the more agreable 


for it. Even truth and ſenſe prevail moſt when 


bye, the moſt elegant language is every where 
the moſt ſimple. nn. and e een are 
widely different. | ü 

With moſt couples ati marriage al is 
rapture and delight, every ſmile is heaven, and 
every frown hell; racke, goddeſſes, tortures, 
and angels, are familiar phraſes to expreſs the 
pleaſure. of hope, or the uneaſineſs of ſlight; 


| but all this language ſoon ends in the filence of 


ſatiety, or perhaps the rough utterance of con- 
tempt. The angel becomes a woman, tlie mel. 
lifluent language of her lips be 
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all . fondneſs, if ſhe retains any 
10 1 her , z is . and * 
diſhueſs. | 
. women will erer e cunts 

on perſonal charms, The acquiſition of ſuch 
| coſt them nothing, and to preſerve them is 
thought the whole task of life, Such will ever 
be the conduct of miſtaken and little minds, who 
have not learned to diſtinguiſh what is truly 
valuable in a character from what is only ſecon-· 
dary and ornamental, But trifling as perſonal 
charms may ſeem to a thinking mind, they are 
with many, matters of more conſequence. The 
general ſucceſs beauty has had in the world, has 
emboldened many to deſpiſe every degree of 
mental cultivation, and dedicate every thought 
that could be ſpared from gaiety and diſſipation, 
to decorate that which ſeems the moſt advanta , 
| geous accompliſhment, „The wanton does no 
more; if ſhe conceals bet n ſhe * 
leſs,” 2928 

in ſpite neee, in a ee 
ving years, the face that now charms, will paſs 
"WL 
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ad- old age will approach in all its hortors, 
without ſo much as the reflections of a Well- 
mr 3 to ende tlie n 4 . of 
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j 1 To 0. the Public, 


Au Islands are, from the nature of theis 2 
tion, ſubjected to the invaſion of the more po- 
werful ſtates which poſſes, maritime, force, and 
the world has produced but one which has been 
able to repel the moſt formidable attacks, and 
ſuſtain itſelf as a reſpectable power among the 
"nations of the earth. This conſideration at once 
confirms the juſtice of the maxim which repre- 

+ ſents its ſhips as the wooden walls of Britain; 
and the two firſt judges. of the land have been 
lately ſo foreibly ſtruck with the importance of 

the navy, as officially to declare that, upon the 
diſcipline of che ſeafuree, the ſalvation of this 
country depends. It is a truth echoed from he 
one end of 1bis iſland to the other, ſupported | 
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F 
by the concurring breath of millions, and con- : 
. firmed by the voice of common ſenſe. The 
moſt ſtrieking confirmation of this fact will ap» 
pear, in the ſacred regard which is ſtill paid to 
the, name of Altr ed, a monarch whole ſuperior 
underſtanding turned the whole force of his 
Kingdom to its proper element. But if mariti- 
me ſtrength were in thoſe days of conſequence 
to England, by how many thouſand fold is its 
importance increaſed at this period, when tlie 
rapid advancement of naval knowledge, and the 
univerſal attention to commerce, have ſtretched, 
every effort for naval power? It is now to the. 
ſes, and not to the land, that mankind look for 
a deciſion of thoſe conteſts which are to deter · 
mine what power ſhall take the lead in the po- 
lities of Europe; and it is to the ſea alone that 
Britain muſt look for exiſtence as a ſtate, Any 
maritime nation can produce a number of { hips, 
of war proportioned to its richẽs, but no maxi- 
time country can produce ſeamen equally Ckil. 
ful with Britain; therefore itt naval ſuperiority 
_ conſiſts in ſeamen. ' In the only powerful iſland. 

in the world, and which owes that power gong, | 
8 3 
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to navigation, we might expect that ſeamen 
would be cheriſhed, regarded, and honoured, 
as the men to whom nature had truſted the de- 
fence of their country. How far Britain has 
followed ſo natural an wpulle, will pony _ 
a r incontrovertible fact. 3 
When this country was as yet ignorant of 
true liberty, and in the early dawn of nayal 
knowledge, the many landinen took upon them 
to ſeize the few ſeamen, and compelled them 
to embark in the ſhips prepared for the defence 
of their country, ſeamen, unable to concur in 


repelling ſo dangerous an invaſion of their 
rights; ſo groſs an incroachment upon their lis 
berties, were obliged to ſabmit to the tirany 
of the government, ſupported as that ryranny | 
was by the pretence of ſtate neceſſity, But 
although ſo baſe an invaſion was in thoſe days 
permitted to paſs unnoticed, can it be believed, 
is it poſſible to conceive, that at this period, the 
fame men ſhoulJ be the only ſlaves and the 
principal defenders of the-land they were born 
to protect and exalt? Are they not ſlaves who 
ean be legally dragged from the arms of their 


e 

| wives and children, and for whoſe diſcovery a 
price is paid? Are they not ſlaves who can be 
arbitrarily and againſt their will ſubjected to a 
ſevere martial law ? Are they not ſlaves who 
can be confined with in the narrow compaſs of 
a ſhip for an indefinite time? And are they 
not the worſt of ſlaves, who can without their 
conſent be baniſhed from their country, and 
are left without hopes of redreſs ? It is ſaid 
that, ſeamen know theſe conditions when they 
firſt engage in this hazardous profeſſion. — It 
is not true. Real ſeamen are embarked in their 
buſineſs, almoſt in childhood; incapable of ſuch 
knowledge they proceed till it is to late to-with- 
draw from a profeſſion encumbered: with a load 
of miſerable ſlavery. We have many tongues 
to plead, the' cauſe of the oppreſſed inhabitants 
of diſtant countries; and is there no voice to be 
heard in defence of the liberties of thoſe brave 
hearts and active hands who have nobly defen- 
ded and exalted that ungrateful eountry which 
| has dared to oppreſs them? I call upon all 
landmen — I call upon every man in whoſe 
breaſt a ſpark ot juſtice dwells, to look upon 
A 4 
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the caſe of the Britiſh ſeamen; not, as it has 


been handed down by tyranny and meanneſs; 
but as one man ought to look upon the act of 


enſlaving. another man who defends and pro- 
hh on 2? bapaes, © 


Mgt” 


Who does not look with horror/upon that 
wretch who ſold his preſervor and benefactor 
for a ſlave? How much better are we who, 
with our eyes open, ſhall entail Clavery upon 
thoſe very men, whoſe intrepidity entails free- 


dom and happineſs upon us? lt is certain, it 
is true, „that the fafety of the people is the ſu- 
preme law.“ But that law will never apply, till 


every means be tried to produce a voluntary de- 


fence. Has any means been uſed to root out 


tis growing tyranny? It cannot be ſaid that 
there has. But it may be ſaid, that unſeeling 
are thoſe hearts, and niggard are thoſe hands, 


which have held out rewards for the brave. In- 


deed if any man ſhall take it into his head that 


the odious method of forcing ſeamen into the 
ſervice of their country can be discentinued 
without an additional expence to the public, 
ſuch an idea will injure the cauſe he means te 
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ſup port. It is not poſſible that men whoſe pay 
was eſtabliſhed ſeventy or eighty years ago; 
when money was of one fourth more value than 
it is at preſent, and conſequently whoſe wages 
in merchants ſervice have riſen in that propor- 
tion, can incline to ſerve the public for leſs pay, 
with a ſmaller proſpe& of advancement, in re- 
doubled hardſhips, long conſinement, and un- 
der martial law. To expect that the ſmall and 
improper rewards which are held out to ſeamen 
upon armaments, will induce them to come vo- 
luntarily under ſuch disadvantages, is to expect 
what is contrary to common ſenſe, as: well as 
to all experience. But it is natural to ſuppoſe, 
that if certain permanent and evident adyanta- 
Les were held out to n/ proper number of ſea- 
men — who ſhould reach certain ſtations where 

ſeamen alone can be placed, ſuch objects of lau · 
dable ambition would attach many of her beſt 
ſeamen to the ſervice: of Britain. By this me- 
thod, and by the laws which ſhould encourage 
and protect thoſe who have ſerved faithfully in 
the navy, might be laid a foundation which 
would render force, almoſt if not quite unne- 
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eeſlary ; which would ſecure the moſt rapid 
equipment of a fleet; and which would render 
that navy reſpeQable in the eyes of ſeamen, 
which they have as yet regarded with horror. 

Theſe hints are left to be explained upon 
fome future occaſion, and the cauſe of the com- 
mon ſeamen is left to the genuine feelings of 

humanity; that the caſe of the ſea officers may 
come before that Publie who are the proper ſen- 

ſors of the ſtate, It is upon the ſea officers alo - 

ne that the nation muſt rely for the art of defen · 
five naval knowledge, eagerly deſired by the 
maritime ſtates, which, even in unequal wars, 
bas furniſhed Britain with the very ſhips which 
were intended for her deſtruction; it is from 
them alone Britain ean obtain the ſkilful di- 
rection of that thunder which has awed the na- 
val world. In the opinion of wiſe and reaſo- 
nable men, the deſire for wealth is regulated 
by the comparative wiſhes of thoſe with whom 
they are to aſſociate, To what extent the ſea 
officiers pay is competent to this reaſonable de- 
mand, is let to the conſideration of thoſe to 
whoſe benevolent minds the wants of athers 


im) 

are preſent; even when they are tu follow them to 
rhoſe foreign but leſs expenſive countries, 
where they have preferred exile to the inſulting 
looks of ſcornful wealth} for it will be remem- 
bered, that ſea officers are left to the ennemy 
for a comfortable ſubſiſtenee; but fortune and 
an enemy but ſparingly beſtow- their favours, 
Next to the ſuitable propriety of the pay, is the 
regularity with which their promotions follow 
each other; much to the advantage of the ſtate 
upon the event of a war. Wisdom and œcono- 
my join hands in honouring the ſea officers with 
preferment only at choſe periods when the ſtate. _ 
cannot exiſt but by their exertions. And now 
to complete all, thoſe men who have devoted 
their whole lives to the navy ; and who have 
arrived at that period of ſervice which entitles 
them to the firſt honnours of their profeſſion, 
are, at the will or caprice of a Miniſter, depri- 
ved of thoſe honours, and disgraced in the eyes 
of that country which they have nobly defen- 
ded, Leſt this mortification ſhould not be 
_ ſufficient, they are no longer permitted to re- 
main among thoſe honoured as the ſervants of 


their country, but are 3 their conſent, 
arbitrarily debaſed as its needy penſioners! 
Where is the mind, not dead to every indig. 
nity; where is the ſoul, animated with one 
park of laudable ambition, which will not feel 
this poignent, this bitter humiliation? Let 
ſuch are the rewards — yet theſe are the ho- 
nours which Britain, the favoured iſland, glo- 
rious from the encircling ſea, reſerves for thoſe 
men, who for half an age braved the oY of 
ar the prone inher — 15 
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Exrragrdinary inflance. "of m mater al 
affeftion in a ſavage A nimal, to 
which ſeveral of the Gentlemen and 
ſeamen” belonging to the Carcaſs 
Frigate , which went out, a/ hort 

. time. ſince, to make discoveries to- 
wards the N orth wig, » were — 
witneſſes. 


White the Carcals was locked in tha ice, early 
one morning the man at the maſt head gave no- 
tice, that three bears were making their way 
very faſt over the frozen ocean; and were di- 
recting their courſe towards the ſhip. They 
had no doubt, been invited by the ſcent of ſo- 
me blubber of a ſea · horſe the crew had killed a 
few [days before, which had been ſet on fire, 
and was burning on the ice at the time of their 
approach. They proved to be a ſhe bear and 
her two cubs, but the cubs were nearly ſo large 
as the dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and 
drew out from the flames part of the fleſh: of 
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the ges horſe that remained nei; and eat 
it voraciously. The crew from the ſhip threw great 
lamps of the fleſh 'of the ſea horſe which they 
bad {till left, upon the ice, which the old bear 
fetched away ſingly, laid every lump before her 
cubs as ſhe brought! it, and, dividing i it, gave 
each a ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall portion to 
| "herſelf, As ſhe was fetching away the laſt 
piece, they levelled their musquets at the cubs, - 
and ſhot them both dead, and, in — 
they wounded the dam, but not mortally. 
would have drawn tears of pity from any "i 
unfeeling minds, to have marked the affeQio- 
nate concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt in the 
dying moments of her expiring young. " 
Though ſhe. was ſorely wounded, and 
could but juſt crawl to the place where they lay 
che carried the lump of fleſh ſhe had fetched 
away, as ſhe had done others before, tore it in 
pieces, and laid it down before them and when 
ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her 
paws firſt upon one, and then upon the other, 
and endeavoured to raiſe them up, all this whi- 
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found. ſhe could not ſtir them, ſhe went off 


| and when ſhe had got at ſome diſtance, looked 


back and moaned and that not availing her te 


entice them away, ſhe returned and ſmelling 


round them, began to. lick their wounds, She 
went off a ſecond time, as before; and having 
an a few oo lacked gon behind os 


her cubs not riſing to follow her, ſhe returned 
to them again, and, with ſigns of inexpreſſible 
fondneſs, went round one, and round the other, 
pawing them, and moaning. Finding, at laſt, 
they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed her head 
towards the ſhip, and growled a curſe upon the 
murderers, which they returned with a voley 


of muſquet balls, ſhe fell between her cubs, 


and died 1 their n 
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The He fory of Mexico. | Collecle) 
- from ſpaniſh and mexican Hiſto- 


rians, and ancient Paintings «4 
"the Indians. , us 


Te Mexican government was e ariſts: 
cratical; the whole nation paying obedience to 
an aſſembly compoſed of perſons the moſt re- 
ſpectable for their nobility, wiſdom or valour. 

The number of thoſe who governed at the 
foundation of Mexico was 20 among whom the 


chief in authority was Tenoch, as appears from 


their paintings. The humble ſtate in which 
they felt themſelves, the ealamities which they 
ſuffered: from their neighbours, and the exam. 
ple of the Chechemeeas, the Tepenecas, and 
the Colchnas, incited them to errect their little 


ſtate into a monarchy, imagining that the royal 


? authority would throw-ſome ſplendour on the 


whole body of the nation; and flattering them- 


| ſelves that, in their new chief, they would find 
a guardian who would watch over the ſtate, and 


a general who would defend them from their 


( 257. ) 
enemies. The ellection fell, by common cons 
ſent, on Acamepitzin the ſon of a noble Aſte«: 
ea, and a Princeſs of the royal family of Col. 
huacan. Under the reign of eight Kings the 
Mexicans continued to extend their territories, 
and augment their power, by the eonqueſt of 
the neighbouring nations, till the beginning of 
the fixteenth Century; that eventful period, 
when a handful of Europeans, arriving in Ame - 
rica, hook the Kingdom to its centre, changed 
the religious prejudices of the Greeks, who 
deemed it impious to proſtrate the body, or bend 

| the knee, to any mortal ſovereign, Yet had he 
remitted formalities conſecrated by the practice 
of ages; he muſt inſenſibly have loſt the reſpe& 
of his Aſiatic ſubjects. With a view to recon« 
cile the discordant principles of the victors and 
vanquiſhed, he affected an immediate deſcent 
from Jupiter Ammon, a claim liberally admitted 
by the avarice or fears of the Lybian prieſts and 
which, he had reaſon to expect, could not he 
rery obſtinately denied by the eredulity of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, Who univerſally 
acknowledged that Philip, his reputed father, 
4 R 
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was remotely deſcended from the Grecian Jupi- 
ter, Bur the ſucceſs of this deſign, which 


might have intitled him, as ſon of Jupiter, to 
the ſame obeiſſance from the Greeks, which the 
Barbarians had paid him as monarch of the Eaſt, 
was counteracted, at firſt by the ſecret displea- 


ſure, and afterwards by the open indignation, 


of ſeveral of his generals and courtiers. Nor 
did the conduQ-of Alexander tend to extricate 
him from this difficulty, With his friends, he 
maintained that equal intercourſe of viſits and 
entertainments, which charaQeriſed the Mace- 
donian manners; indulged the liberal flow of 
unguarded converſation; and often exceeded 
that intemperance in wine, which diegraced 1 


age and country. 


On ſuch occaſfons his gueſts, or entertai- | 


ners, enjoyed and abuſed the indecent familia- 


rity to which they had been accuſtomed with 
their Kings; but which the temper of Alexan- - 
der, corrupted by proſperity and flattery, was 
no longer able to endure, A ſcene of drunken 
debauchery , which muſt appear highly disgu- 
ſting to the propriety of modern manners, pro- 


62590 
ved fatal to Clitus, who, emboldened by wine, 
daringly | inſulted 'his prince, vilified his ne- 
bleſt actions, and derided his pretenſions to di- 
vinity. The King, being likewiſe intoxicated, 
was no longer maſter of himſelf, when Clitus, 
who had been once carried from his-preſence, 
returned a ſecond time to the charge, and be- 


haved more inſolently than before. In an un- 


happy moment, Alexander thruſt a ſpear into 
the breaſt of his friend; but inſtantly repenting 
his fury, would have deſtroyed himſelf by the 


ſame weapon, had he not been prevented by 


his attendants. The bitterneſs of his repentan- 


ce, and the pungeney of his remorſe, which 


neither flattery could ſoften, nor ſophiſtry ap- 


peaſe, rendered his life burdenſome, and his 


actions inconſiſtent, - At times, he aſſumed the 


Perſian dreſs and ornaments; displayed the 


pomp of oriental deſpotiſm; employed, and of- 
ten preferred the Barbarians; and, in ſeveral 
paſſages of his reign, this ſueceſeful, but un- 
happy, conqueror appears to liave been beſet 
with flatterers; ſurrounded by conſpirators, ado- 


ed by the paſſive ſubmiſſion of his.caſtern lub. 
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jects, and inſulted by the licentious perdlance. 
of the Greeks and Macedonians. | 554 
| The indignation or jealouſy of the lttet, 
tinged the faireſt of his actions with dark and 
odious colours. About a year before his death, 
a ſcene was transacted at Opis on the Tigris, 
which ſhews the difficulties of his ſituation, and 
the magnanimity by which he overcame them. 
Having aſſembled the Macedonian troops, he 
declared to them his pleaſure, that ſuch as felt | 
themſelves unable, through age or infirmities, 
to undergo the fatigues of war, ſhould'be ho- 
nourably discharged from the ſervice; and ſa- 
fely conducted to their reſpeQive' provinces, 
This propoſal, which Nr to have been ac- 

;cepted with gratitude,” was heard with disguſt. 
The ſoldiers reflected, chat the army had recent. 
ly increaſed by an acceſſion of thirty thouſand 
Barbarians, armed and accoutred after the Eu- 

ropean faſhion, trained to the Grecian, diſci- 
pline and exerciſes, and inſtructed in the arts | 

and language of the victors. The King, chey 
. thought, no longer cared for the ſervice of his 
Veterans, and n dumiſſed chem with con- 
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tempt. The ſpirit of ſedition ſeized the Camp: 


the macedonians unanimously demanded their 
discharge; ſome adding with ſeoffs, „That he 
had no farther uſe for them: his father Ammon 
could fight” his battles. „At theſe words „ the 
King ſprung from the roſtrum on which he 
ſtood, and commanded the moſt audacious to 
be ſeized by his Targeteers, and conducted to 
immediate execution. This prompt ſeverity 
appeaſed the riſing tumult. The ſoldiers re - 
mained motionleſs and ſilent, doubtful or terri- 
hed, Alexander again mounted the roſtrum, 
and ſpoke as follows. It is not my. deſign, 


Macedonians, to change your reſolution. Re- 


turn home, without hindrance 'from me; but 
before leaving the canp, firſt learn to know 
your King end yourſelves. - My father Philip 
(for with him it is ever fit to hegin) found you, 
at his arrival, in Macedon, miſerable and hope- 
leſs fugitives; covered with ſkins of ſheep; 
living among the mountains watching ſome 
herds, which you had neither ſtrength nor cou- 
rage to defend againſt the Thracians, Illyriansz | 


and Treballi, Having repelled the ravagers of 
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your country, he brought you from the moun- 
tains to the plain, and taughr you to confide 
not in your faſtneſles but in your valour, By 
his wiſdom and diſcipline, he trained you to 
arts and civility, enriched you with mines of 
gold, inſtructed you in navigation and com- 


merce, and rendered you a terror to thoſe na- 


tions, at whoſe names you uſed to tremble. 
Need I mention his conqueſt in Upper Thrace, 
or thoſe ſtill more valuable in the maritime pro- 
vinces of that country? Having opened the 
gates of Greece, he chaſtiſed the Phocians, re- 
duced the Theſſalians, and, while I ſhared the 
command, defeated and humbled the Athenians 


and Thebans, eternal foes to the Macedonians, 
to whom you had been ſucceſſively tributaries, 


ſubjects, and ſlaves, But my father rendered 
you their Maſters; and having entered the Pe. 
loponneſus, and regulated at diſcretion the af, 
fairs of that peninſula „ he was appointed, by 
univerſal conſent, general of combined Greece, 
an appointment not more honourable to him- 
ſelf, than glorious for his Conntry, At my 
acceſſion to the Throne, I found a debt of five 


6 
hundred talents, and ſcarce ſixty in the trea- 
fury. I contraQed a freſh debt of eight hun- 
dredz and conducting you from Maccdon, 
whoſe boundaries ſeemed unworthy to confine 
you, ſafely croſſed the Helleſpont, though the 
Perſians ſtill commanded the ſea, By one 


Victory we gained Jenia, Colia, both Phrygias, 


and Lydia, By our courage and activity, the 


' Provinces of Syria, and the ſtrength of Paleſtine, 


the antiquity of Egypt, and the renown of Per- 
ſia, were added to your empire, Your's now 
are Bactria and Aria, the productions of India, 
the fertility of Aſſyria, the wealth of Suſa, and 
the wonders of Babylon, You are generals, 
princes, ſatraps. What have I reſerved for my- 
ſelf, but this purple and diadem, which mark 
my preemineuce in toil and danger! Where 
are my private treaſures? Or why ſhould I 
colle& them ? Are my pleaſures expenſive? 
You know that I fare worſe than many of your- 
ſelves; and having in nothing ſpared my per- 


ſon. Let him, who dares, compare with me, 
Let him bare his breaſt, and I will hate mine. 
My body, the fore part of my body, is covered 
R 4 
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with honourable! wounds from every ſort of 
weapon. I often watch, that you may enjoy 
repoſe: and to teſtify my unremitting attention 
for your happineſs, had determined to ſend home 
the aged and infirm among you, loaded with 
wealth and honour, But ſince you are all deſi. 
rous to leave me, Go! Report to your Coun- 
trymen, unmindful of the ſignai bounty of your 
King, you entruſted him to the vanquiſhed 
Barbarians, The report doubtleſs will beſpeak 
your gratitude and picty.” 

Having thus ſpoken, he ſprang n * 
roſtrum, and haſtened in the palace, accompa- 
nied only by his guards. During two days 
none were admitted to his preſence. On the 
third, he called the Perſian nobles of diſtinction, 
and diſtributed among them the principal de- 
partments of military command. He then iſſued 
qrders, that certain bodies, of the Barbarian 
infantry and Cavalry ſhould be. called the royal 
battalion, and royal cohort, and by ſuch ether 
names as commanded, the greateſt reſpect. Sup- 
_ prized of theſe innovations, the Macedonians, 
vba had long remained in canfuſion before the 
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tribunal, afraid to follow Alexander, and affraid 
to allow his retiring. unattended, flocked around 
the palace and depoſited their arms at the ga- 
te, humbly requeſting to ſee their King, and 
declaring that they would never ſtir- from the 0 
place, till their tears had moved his compaſſion. 
Alexander came forth, beheld their abaſement, 
and wept. The affecting ſilence, marked by 
alternate emotions of repentance and reconcilia: 
tion, was at length broke by Callines, a Man 
bighly eſteemed in the cavalry; „Thy Macedo- 
nians, O King! are grieyed that the Perſians 
alone ſhould be called thy Kindred, and enti: 
tled as ſuch to embrace thee, while none of 
themſelves are allowed ta taſte that honour.” 
Alexander replied, ,,From this moment, you 
are all my Kindred, Callines then ſtepped for- 
ward and embraced him; and ſeveral others haz 
ving followed the example „they all took theip 
arms, and returned to the camp with ſhouts of 
joy, and ſongs. 

Of all men, (if we believe the concurring 

of his hiſtorians) Alexander was the moſt mind: 

ful of his duty ta the gods. To thank heaven 
FC K 5 
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for the happy iſſue of this transaction; he cele. 
brated a ſolemn ſacrifice, and after the ſacrifice, 
an entertainment for the principal of his Euro- 
pean and Aſiatie ſubjects. The Macedonians 
were next to his perſon; the Perſians next the 
Macedonians; the Grecian prieſts and Perſian 
magi joined in common libations, the uniting 
a perpetual concord, and eternal union of em- 
pire, to the Macedonians and Perſians, Soon 
afterwards, the invalids whoſe dismiſſion, had 
produced the mutiny, gladly returned home, 
Alexander discharged their arrears in Macedon, 
and granted each ſoldier a gratuity of two hun- 
dred pound Sterling, He again ſhed tears at 
parting with upwards of a thouſand men, who 
| had ſerved him in ſo many glorious campaigns; 
and as a teſtimony of his affectionate concern 
for their ſafety, appointed Craterus, whom he 
loved as his own life, to be their conductor. 
such was the life of this extraordinary man, 
whoſe genius might have changed and improved 
the ſtate of the ancient world. But the ſpirit 
of improvement is tranſient, and demands per- 
perual efforts; the ſources of degeneracy are 
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permanent and innumerable, It ſeems at firſt 
ſight to be regretted, that by neglecting to pro- 
vide for the ſucceſſion'to his throne, he left the 
field open for thoſe bloody wars among his 
Captains, which long deſolated the earth, Vet 
the difficulties, with which he himſelf was obli- 
: ged to ſtruggle, might teach him the impoſhbi- 
lity of ſecuring the empire for the infancy of 
his Son Hercules, or the weakneſs of his bro- 
ther Aridzns, The principles of royal ſucceſ- 
fion were never accurately aſcertained in Mace- 


don; and the camp of a conqueror could nor 
be expected to prove a good ſchool of modera- 
tion or Juſtice, The firſt meaſure adopred by 
his general, was, to ſer aſide the natural claim 
of Hercules, born of the daughter of Darius, 
and to appoint Aridzus, together with the fruit 
of Roxana's pregnancy, if ſhe brought forth a 
ſon, to be joint heirs of the monarchy. This 
whimſical deſtination announced little union 
or ſtability, Perdiccas, in virtue of poſſeſſing 
the ring or ſeal of his deceaſed maſter, affirmed 
the regency? the troops and provinces were di- 
vided among Antigonus, Ptolemy, Craterus, 
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and other Chiefs, who, having been formerly 
the equals, disdained to remain the inferiors, 
of Perdiecas. Each general truſted in his ſword 
for an independent eſtabliſhment; new troops 
were raiſed and diſciplined; leagues formed 
and broken: the children and relations of 
Alexander, who became ſucceſſively priſoners 
in different hands, all periſhed miſerably; nor 
was there any ceſſation, of crimes and calami- 
ties, or any permanent ſettlement of the pro- 
vinces, until the battle of Iſſus in Phrigia con- 
firmed Ptolomy in the poſſeſſion of Egypt, and 

ſeleucus in that of Upper Aſia. 
| The iſſue of the ſame Ps gave Macedon 
and Greece to Caſſander, and Thrace, with 
ſeveral provinces of Lower Alta, to Lyſi- 
machus, 

© - The great Kingos of Syria and "Ee 
which continued thenceforward, till ſubdued 
by the Romans, to be governed by the reſpeQi- 
ve families of ſeleucus and Ptolemy, never ge- 
nerally adopted the langunge or manners of 
| their Grecian Sovereigns, In Egypt, the firſt 
ſucceſſors of Alexander accompliſhed the com- 
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mercial improvements planned by that prince} 
and the Kings both of Egypt and of Syria 
affected, in their magnificent courts, to Join the 
arts and elegance of Greece to the Pomp and 
luxury of the Faſt, But their oſtentation was 
greater than their taſte; their liberal characters 
were effaced by the continual contact of ſervi- 
mude; they ſunk into the ſoftneſs and inſigni- 
ficance of hereditary deſpots, whoſe reigns are 
neither buſy nor inſtructive; nor could the in- 
trigues of women and eunuchs, or miniſters 
equally effeminate, formaa ſubje& ſufficiently 
interreſting to ſucceed the memorable transaQi- 
ons of the Grecian republics,” 
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Lines on a Calm. 


7 ſtorms and anarchy of niglit withdrawn 
A Calm eeleſtial marks the riſing dawn! 
Smoothly the billows of the deep expand, 
And the glad eye ſurveys the diſtant, land! 
The Sun, thro fleecy- clouds, a ſilver train 
Shoots o' er the ſhining level of the main! 
Mild, yet mejeſtic, and thro' earth renown'd, 
He reigns, diffuſing radiant bliſs around; 
Like the good pilot of our Kingdoms helm, 
He warms, not burns, tlie n of his 


realm! 1 40 885 
Such boundleſs a his le 1 
abroad, | 


No wonder heathens take him for a God! 


| Seap'd from a wreck, the veſſel glides along, 

| And the picas'd ſailor now renews his ſong, 

| Now the fond female o'er her offlpring {miles, 

Forgot her fears, + Hor ſorrows, and her 
toils — 

All ſee, from chaos - like confuſion fled, 

And opening paradiſe before them ſpread; 


ſe 


11 
The crowded ſhore ſcems haſt' ning to their | 
view, 
And every wot known object Qtikes « a new!- 
Na 0 with bleſſed Arabia's flagrant 
| | ſtores, 5 
Here fail in concert, and perfume the den 
While there, from either India's fertile land, 
A line of veſlels ſtretches for the ſtrand; 
Where brawny Labour's ſturdy ſons appear, 
The ſtrength of Britain in their humble ſphere! 
See yon Dutch boor his mattin- whiff exhale, 
Kenning, with eager eye, th' approaching fail - 
Here ſlaves beneath their heavy burdens bend, 
And there the pannier'd aſs invokes a friend! 
None but that faithful dug deſerves the name, 
Or thoſe that ſooth our grief, or guerd our 
fame! 4 
Lo! 10 the middle ſpace, a Fiſher grave, 
On that rude rock, juſt tumbling on the wave! 


| His eyes beſpeak him patient of his prey, 


His right hand- catition ſhews no leſs than 
His left the ſoftly — ſwaying rod extends, 
At which the waving line a ſlope depends. 
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See the fair partner of his cares behind; 
Her net and baſket on her arm reclined; 
Her curious N attentive on the fate 
Of creatures, watching the deluſive bait 
On yonder peak, that low'rs above the flood, 
A friendly light- houſe has for ages ſtood, 
With light more ſacred than what Veſtals fed, 
Czleſtial light to lend us from the dead! 
Near to the beach below a temple ſtands! 
Rear d * a i and deck'd 9 a Thorron' 

| "hand: ALT 
White crowds, Aicabled in the public a 
By that kind public learn their Maker's Manet (4 
Join'd to this dome their royal manſions lies; 
Where each in plenty lives — in comfort dies! 
The ſtreaming flag, on yonder fort display'd, | 
Points where Eliza once her troops ſurvey'd, : 
When ſpaniſh pride, with hell itſe|f eombin'd, 
Form'd chains eternal for a Briton's mind! 
Hear n ſaw, like Pharaoh's once, their efforts 

N vain, 

And rew'd aaa grand armada on the main! 
There ſtands auguſt, ö near yon inferior pile, | 
One of the Royal Guardians of our islef 
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A failing fort, o thunder o er the waves, 
And keep Britannia from the badge of ſlaves!” 
Her fleets, her armies, and her wealth diſmay, 
But her» bold Tars make Bourbon's ſelf obey 1 
Nor form'd-to defend a land where fins abound, 
But wherever our ſaviour's Goſpel ſhines around! 
For this alone (her name extended far) 
The God of armies leads her ſons to war 
To guard the ed, he planted on her ſoil, 1 * 
To grow and flouriſh thro Erittannia's teil, 1 
Till from this ſpot it ſpreads to foreigns lands 
„Covers the earth as waters do the ſands,” _. 
Thus to India once he ſhew'd his pow'r, 
By acts of love, her rebels to reſtore, 
Jet not to bleſs her ſinful tons alonq 
But all the world, no leſs than her, his own! 
May never Jewiſh Prieſts or temples prove g 
Foes to our land, or hoſtile to his love! 
kut may the pure and never ending bus, (| 
f That warms the other memes * 1 in YE 
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The FTE letter 05 2 May: a 
valuable Collection will be alſo 


: found to deſerve a place, and be 
acceptable to many of our Realer 


SIR 10 
e are a ſer of eynical old men, bene are 
perpetually dinning our ears with the praiſes of 
times paſt, who are fond of drawing compari- 
ſons between the ancients and moderns, much 
to the diſparagement of the latter, and who take 
a miſanthropical delight in repreſenting - man- 
kind as degenerating from age to age, both in 
mental and corporeal endowments, With theſe 
people, all ſcience is held to be upon the deeli 
ne; arts are retrograde; the greater virtues ab- 
ſolutely annikilated; and morality itſelf ten- 
ding-faſt to utter extinction. Even the human 
figure is dwindling away in ſtature, and dimi- 
niſhing in ſtrength; the elimates are altered, the 
ſeaſons become "yearly more inelement; the 
earth is loſing its fertility, and the ſun his heat, 
Now, Sir, although I am diſpoſed to admit that 


Fy 


. 
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there is hi 9 for theſe 0 in 
a very few particulars; and will for inſtance rea- 
dily allow that the muſic of the moderns is not 
quite ſo powerful in its effects as that of Or- 
pheus that Auguſtus, King of Poland, though. 
he could bend a horſe-ſhoe, could nor have 
pitched a bar with Hercules; that ſwans have 
loſt the faculty of ſinging; and that; even in | 
the period of my own remembrance, there is a 


great deeny in the art of making plumb eakes 


and penny pyes: yet I think it might be eaſily 

proved, that in other reſpeQs the picture is a 
very falſe one; and I am thoroughly convinced, 
that upon an impartial eſtimate of the merits of- 


the ancient and modern world, the ſcale of the. 
latter would very greatly preponderate. 


I do not intend at preſent to enter into 4 
eomplete discuſſion of this important ſubjec? , & 
but ſhall eontent myſelf with advancing 4 very Ml, | - 
few arguments in refutation of the opinion of- _ 
thoſe old grumblers I have mentioned: and 1 * IP 
think it will be no difficult matter to ſhew, that; I 1 
the faulr lies entirely in their own ſplenictic i 
preeviſk heb and that — 0 f . 
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n growing worſe, is in reality much 9 
now than in ancient times. You will excuſe 
my negle& of methodical arrangement, for a8 
this is a picture conſi ſting of many detached 
"_ it does not ai at which end we 
| 1 3 been often much 4 at hearing 
it ſcriously maintained ; that mankind are more 
vicious and abandoned in modern- times, than 
they were in the days of antiquity. The mo- 
derns, no doubt, have made many notable dis- 
coveries in the arts and ſciences; but I do not 
find that murder, robbery, perjury, adultery, 
Ke. are among the number. It is true that av 
there is a faſhion, in all human affairs, which 
alters with the times, its influence may be ob- 
ſerved in crimes, as well as in every thing elſe: 
' but here the advantage, I will be bold to fay, 
lies entirely on the fide of the moderns. Long 
ago, in committing crimes, they had a barba- 
rous and brutal method of going directly to the 
point. If a man had an ill — will at his neigh-' 
bour he knoched him on the head the firſt time 
be met n. or Leber er fire co 1 houſe, 


>. 


1 
and made a. holocauſt af him, his wife, and 


childern. But now the mode is altered much 
for the better. We ſee none of thoſe wild 
beaſts in ſociety. An enemy now wears the 
countenance of a friend: he ſhews you all the 


politeneſs ip the world to your face, and only 
ruins your reputation, behind your. baek; he 


lends you money, if you are in much need of 


it, and only throws you, into a jail, when you 
are ſtarving out of it: he would be the laſt man 
in the world to. revenge himſelf on you by 
ſhooting or ſtabbing; but if thro' his means 


you grow ſo tired of life as to eut * on 


. to de ſure it is no TER * 


W 0 ny 8 it ſho nald * | ks 
Fu bim t be your executioner, which often 


happens where the injury is of a very atrocious 
nature; ſuch as, if you ſhould by chance joſtle 
i gentleman in the ſtreet, ſpit; by accident on 
his ſhoe ax diſtruſt him in a private converſation 


politeſt manner of his intentions; ſays, he be- 
es, you, 0 be in every xeſpe& a man of ho- 
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-nour;\ and ety requeſts you; by a civll card, ty 
come and be ſhot through the head. 
The ancients, , it muſt be owned, were ro. 
| pens the moderns, both in good 
taſte and in good manners. That yeflnement 
of taſte which manifeſts itſelf by 'a polite con- 
tempt of all home productions, and à generous 
admiration of every thing that is foreign, ſeems 
indeed to be a qualification peculiar to the mo- 
. derns. - A well educated Britiſh gentleman, „ n 
may be truly aid, is of no country what ever, 
Tis Foo He unites In himſelf the curucteriſtios of all dif, 
3 ferent nations: he talks and dreſſes French, and 
| ſings Italian: he rivals the ſpaniard in indolen 
ce, and the German in drinking: his houſe is 
Grecian, his offices Gothic, and his furniture 
Chineſe. He preſerves the ſame impartiality in 
his religion: and, finding no ſdlid reaſons for 
niſom to Chriſtianity, he has for all their doAri- 
. nes an equal indulgence. But how different 
from this the character of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans] Servilely attached to their on man- 
ner and cuſtoms, they treated foreigners with 


contempt. What, in effect, could be expected 


of them, who were ſuch barbarians themſelves, 


as to ſtigmatiſe all other nations ys * nern 
bious epithet? 

There is no virtue for which * n 
have got greater credit than their patriotiſm; 
yet on examination it will appear, that their 
merits in this article have been very much exag - 
gerated, It is true, that we find among them 


ſome ſtricking inſtances of this virtue in indivi- 
duals; but it never was diffuſed, as with us, 
among the great body of the people. The por- 


ters and hackney coachman at Rome and Atheng 


were deplorably ignorant of the affairs of ſtate. 


There were no clubs in thoſe capitals for Con- 
ſtitutional Reformation. Carpenters and brick - 
layers reformed the boroughs only by the axe 


and hammer; ſhoemakers and Tailors were 
dexterous enough at the awl and theneedle, but 
could nat mend the government. 


Perhaps even the patriotiſm of individuals 
among the ancients has got more than its due 


| ſhare of praiſez and upon a fair eſtimate it 


might be found, that the moderna could pro« 
my 
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duce equal, if not ſuperior examples of the {a 
me heroic virtue. What is there for inſtance ſo 
remarkable in the boaſted example of Themi - 


ſtocles and Ariſtides? They were bitter ene. 


mies, but forgot their quarrels when their coun_ 
try was in danger, and joined their intereſts to 
prevent its falling a prey to the Perſians: So 
our modern ſtares men, who the one day declare 
the moſt rooted 'abhorrance and deteſtation of 
each other, both in their public and private cha- 
raters, the next day ſhake hands for the good 
of their country, agree in every meaſure, and 
profeſs for each other the moſt ſineere eſteem 
and veneration. Decius, it is true, devoted 
hriniſelf for his country, and ſacrificing his own 
hfe, won a great victory over the enemies of 
Rome: but our commanders go much farcher! 
for they devote whole armies from a pure ſpirit 
of patriotiſm. In ſhort it may be confidently 
aſſerted, that all thoſe may" fill ww tr e 
in a moderu news paper.. K 
And now, Sir, that have mentioned # 
newſpaper, aint to obſerve, that thofe brief 
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berleſs proofs. of the Septic of he moderns 
to the ancients in many of the moſt -uſeful arts 
and ſciences, In that moſt noble of all arts, the 
art of healing ſo great is the perfection to which 
the moderns have attained, that one of your 
predeceſſors has very juſtiy expreſſed his aſto- 
niſhment at reading in the bills af mortalit7 
the great number of people who chuſe to die of 
ſuch and ſuch diſtempers, for every one of which 
there are infallible and ſpeciſie cures. To be 
ſure, there is no helping the folly of ſome peo- | 
ple, who will perſiſt in refuſing a cure till they 
are in a manner in articulo mortis (in the laſt 
agony) : but it is to be hoped we ſhall hear no 
more of Sant ſuicide, when we read, 
that ſome of thoſe modern Eſculapiuſes chuſe 
ouly ſuch patients as are preciſely in the ſitua- 
tion of incurables, to be the ſubjects of their 
practice. One of thoſe excellent phyſicians pro- 
feſſes, in his advertiſements, that he wiſhes 
none (his words are ſtrongly excluſive) ta apply 


to him, hut ſuch as have been doomed ineu- 


rable, or made ſuch by the faculiy; thereby en- 
vouraging-the diſeaſed ot all kings firſt to takg 
85 | 
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every vollible means to render — incu · 
rable, that they may thus be nn for 1 
nn eured by h ee 
Somewhat mas to the ſrienes' of me · 
| deeine, in the art of repairing the human figure. 
And here, Sir, the preeminence of the moderns 
is equally diſtinguiſh'd. In this moſt uſeful art 
the Ckill of the ancients went no farther than to 

give a little exterior embelliſ hment to the coun- 
tenance. They knew nothing of that creative 
power which extends to the making of limbs 
and organs as well as features. The parchment- 
calves, the cork rump, and bolſter'd ſpring bod- 
dice; the making of glaſs eyes, and the trans- 
plantation of teeth, are all inventions abſolutely 
modern. And ſince we know for certain, that | 
mechaniſm is now ſo perfected, that a wooden 
man can be made to perform a ſolo on the vio- 
| in, play a Game at chefs, walk and even utter 
articulate ſounds; I fee no reaſon to doubt, that 
in the proceſs of time, we may have artificial 
men currently walking tho ſtreets, performing 
ell che functions of life, and discharging their 
duty in ſociety juſt ar well, and more peaceably 


— 
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Gin the real ones. When the art of making 
automatons has atteined to this perfection, which 
we-may reaſonably hope will happen in-a very 
few years, we may congratulate ourſelves an 
the very great political benefits which muſt ariſe 
from this admirable invention. As there is no 
doubt that the merits of this claſs of men will 
entitle them to the higheſt promotions; it is 
then we may expect every department of the 
ſtats. to be ſupylied by a ſet of upright and in. 
| flexible magiſtrates: _ the great machine of go ·⸗ 
vernment will be moſt ably conducted: jndges 
will adminiſter juſtice with the moſt rigid im- 
partiality and (What is the great deſideratum 
af the preſent age) a wooden king may ſit at 
the helm of affairs, who will ſupport the digniry 
of the crown with no expence to the nation, and 
relieve. them at the ſame time of all their an- 


xious- fears about the (IIS _ his We 
abe * * = Po 1 1 

1 could a g , draw out this a te 
A oily greater length; but believing 1 have. al. 


: ready aid cnough da produce a thorough con · 
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viction of the truth of my * ſubs 
ſeribe ee with great n yours. 
RS ors $4] Paul le. 4 
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On 3 up. | Children. ach Ideas 
[4 of higher ſtations, and more ex- 
Penſtve Modes of Living, than they | 
* will be able to ſupport on the Death 


f their Parents. 


PP iofopbes have pw compared | individuals 

of the human race to the, various animals of the 
irrational creation, | Some are faid to reſemble 
foxes, ſome hogs, and, other aſſes; end | the 
reſſemblanee has been fuppoſed to be 7 great 
as to contribute ſomething to the ſupport of the 
Pythagorcan Metempfychoſis. 1 believe the 

Fhiloſophers would not have erred if, while they 
were reciting reſemblanees, they had ſaid, Wat 


a great part of mankind are ke the pcageack, 
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which appears to take its greateſt pleaſure, and 
to plaee its chief good, in the display of its 
gaudy finery. As to the transmigration of 
ſouls; ſome have rhought that ſo great an arten- 
tion to the beautiful appearance of the body, 
argues ſomething in theſe perſons againſt the 
exiſtence of the ſoul at all; ſo that 1 do not pre. 
tend to eorroborate from the Circumſtance: of 
their likeneſs to the bird of e he h¹ 
mn of the old philoſopher. - 192 
To make a figure, to the utmoſt extent 20 
wits ability, is ſhe ſcope of people of faſhion; 
as to expand the plamage of its tail in all its 
pride is the ſupreme bliſs of the peacock; whoſe 
internal qualities and real value (which by the 
wiy,) are in that reſpect like the vain votaries 
of faſhion) by no means OKs” with the 
oftentarious appearance. eehte e 
As the defire of diſtinction is ane oY 
as wiſh to make a figure, even in externals; 
while it is limited by right reaſon; and urges 
not to the violation of prudence and juſtice, is 
innocent at leaſt though ſeareely laudable. But 
I i found in thi” ue te lead to an expeniive 
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. of living, and to the affectation of « ſptens 
dopr greatly above what the rank — and 
the fortune can ſupport. N 
The houſe muſt be larger, thei 4 
more numerous, the table more luxurious, and 
the equipage more ſplendid, than either a ſenſe 
of decorum, or a prudential regard to the per- 
manent intereſt of the family, ean admit. And 
what is the indueement? The hope of being 
received into company which aſſumes the en- 
ried title of People of faſhion. The- aſpirants 
to this honour are indeed freely received; but 
il it is ſuſpected that they make a ſhew without 
much fab{tance to ſupport it, they are com- 
monly held in low eſteem and the ſubterfuges 
they are obliged to uſe to conceal their inferio- 
rity, renders the ſtate, which after much diffis 
culty they have obtained, truly uneaſy, -; They 
indeed enjoy, in faney, the pleaſure of grati⸗ 
ſied pride, and are too rapidly whirled in the 
Cirele which: they haye choſen, to find leiſure | 
for reflection. But t this is a ſtate which no ra- 
tional creature, who poſleſſes the faculty of 


* — : 
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deem ackitable, | And yet, for the ſake, of of this 
aiſtinQion, hat ſacrifices are made? Health, 
peace, and ihe plenty of a competeney, are the 
uſual price of the dear bought purchaſe. Neither 
do theſe oſtentatious people enjoy themſelves 
ſineerely; for they are conſcious of imprudence 
and injuſtice;.! and however they may attempt 
to ſtifle the voice of teaſon, they will ſometimes 
be compelled to hear it; if not at the aſſembly 
and maſquerade yet on their pillows, and in 
their chamber when, after all their efforts to 
eſeape, they are under an unavoidable nec ff ity 
of communyng with themſelves. _ _ 4 
The creditors, and the children of the nu- 
merous. tribes who lire above their rank and 
fortune, experimentally feel and deplore that 
my repreſentation is not the fiction of ; a declaj- 
mer. The ereditors wait ſo long for payment 
as ta loſe their profit i in the intereſt, and often 
rejoice if they receive ten ſhillings in the place 
of twenty. Many of. them have been reduced 
to beggary by ſupplying the vain with the ne- 
ceſlaries,of life; for it fo bappens 2" that thoſe 
he. ſupply the yauities of life, are often paid 


health and youth. Their ſentiments, habits, 
pleafures, and proſpects, are all in high life; 
yet their fortunes are ſuch as muſt detain them 
in a ſtate of dependence, if not of ſerwude. 


cbmfbrt, and 
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din diets Bessey and ipbadihC while 
he who ſells bread,” meat, and raiment, is vob 


ged to take outia commiſſion of bankrupt; or 
fue in vain by a tedious and nen 


* the law. . 
The children Gifer i "They are in- 


troduced into a walk of life which they mult re · 
linguiſk for erer on the departure of their pa- 


rents. The money that ſhould have been kept 
as a reſervoir to ſupply their want during life, 
in adverſity, and i in old age, has flowed in pro- 
kuüſſon to furnith ſuperfluities in the” ſeaſon. of 


But ſuppoſing enongh lert to enable a large fa 


ity to live in competent plenty, yet, as they 


have been uſed to oſtentation and luxury, that 
plenty which would otherwiſe have afforded 
een eonſidered as a bleſſing, is 
viewed in the light of penury and meanneſs; at 
thar middle ſtution in which they were born, 
und might have enjoyed as much happineſs n 
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belong to human nature, is conſidered by them 
as a fallen ſtate, Conſequently, inſtead of fee- 

ling and displaying a cheerful and contented 
gratitude, they murmur and repine at their un- 
fortunate condition, 

I knew a family, the father of which had 
an eſtate of five hundred a year. There were 
five children to enjoy it with him while he lived, - 
and to inherit it when he ſhould die; But his 
lady was of opinion that he would ſerve his fa- 
mily moſt, by introducing them into company 
and lite, and forming valuable connections. 
The truth was, ſhe loved a play and a diſſipated 
life, and was but too ſucceſsful in perſuading 
her husband to adopt her plan. A ſtile and 
mode of living was immediately engaged in; 
which would require, on the moſt moderate 
computation, oue thouſand a year. There was 
no mode of increaſing the income, the father 
having no profeſſion, and being above all trade; 
The whole time and attention of the family was 
devoted to dreſs, faſhionable diverſions, and 
viſiting. a circle of neighbours, ſome of whom 
were Eaſt India naþobs, barons and lords, The 
| T 
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eonſequence was unavoidable. On the death 
of their parents, the children found that every 
foot of land, and all the goods and chattels, be- 
longed to importunate creditors, who, after 
having ſuſtained a heavy loſs, eagerly ſeized 


every remainder of property; ſo that they ſaw 


| themſelves, literally, not worth a ſingle Chil. 
ling. They might, with much reaſon, be un- 
happy in their ſituation, as their hopes and pro- 


ſpe cts had once been ſo elevated; but their mi- 


ſery was much increaſed by their inability to 
render themſelves uſeful in ſociety, and to eom- 
penſate the unkindneſs of their fortune by per- 
ſonal exertion 4 for they really had learned 
nothing but the arvs of dreſs, and the expenſive 
modes of faſhionable life, Two of the ſons 
were ſent to the Eaſt Indies by the intereſt of a 
_ compaſſionate neighbour; one took to the 
highway, and, after a narrow eſcape, was obli- 


daughters went into ſervice, but being above it, 
were discarded with inſults; till fick of attemp- 


ting in vain, one died of disappointment, and 


the other ſought diſhoneſt bread in the miſery 


ged to trauſport himſelf into Afriea: the 


— a Hand. 1 af. am. 
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of proſtitution, So ends the ſplendour, the 


luxury, the pride of a family, which, if it 


could have been contended with the comforts 


of a moſt valuable competency, might at this 
time have been flouriſhing in reputation, plen- 
ty, and proſperity, 1 have known many caſes 
where the miſery of innocent children has been 
cauſed by the vanity of unthinking parents, led 
aſtray by the ignis fatuus of vanity, aping the 
manners of high and faſhlonable life, te 
But what? is there no ſuch thing as ſolid 
comfort with a moderate fortune, and in the 
middle ſtare? Muſt we for ever labour to leave 
the rank in which Providence has placed us, in 
order to reliſh ourexiſtence? Muſt we be guilty . 
of injuſtice and eruelty, in order to be happy? 
Believe it not. Things are not ſo conſtituted 
But the votaries of vanity, though they may 
poſſeſs a good ſhare of natural underſtanding, 
ae uſually furniſhed but ſlenderly with philo- 
ſophy and religion, They know not how to 
chuſe for themſelves the chief good, but, blindly 
following the multitude, ſuffer themſelves to be 
led; in the journey of life, by the falſe light 
T 2 
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of a vapour, rather than by the certain gui 
dance of the polar ſtar, or the magnetie 
needle. 

1 wiſh I could induce them to conſi- 
der duly the nature and value of folid comfort, 
But we do conſider it, ſay they; we conſider 
what pleaſes ourſelves, and we, purſue it with 
conſtancy. Are you convinced. I afk in re- 
turn, that what you purſue, affords you plea- 
ſure? Is it not true, on the contrary that you 
live rather to pleaſe others than yourſelves? 
You certainly live in the eyes of others, as vain 
and proud of externals and of trifles as yourſel- 
ves, and in their applauſe or admiration you 
place your happineſs. So long as you can dis- 
play the gaudy appearance of gaiety and eaſe, 
you patiently ſubmit to the real and total want 
of them. I urge you then again, to purſue ſo- 
lid comforts, and relinquiſh vanity, You aſk 
me to deſcribe what I mean by ſolid comforts, 
It is eaſy enough to conceive them; but as you 
deſire it, I will attempt the obvious enumert- 
tion, and then leave you to your own diſpaſſio- 
nate and unprejudtced reflections. 15 
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Theſe, I think, afford ſolid comforts: a 
quiet conſcience, health, one's time one's own, 
or if not, uſefully, and innocently, and mode- 
rately employed by others; a freedom from or- 
dinate paſſions of all kinds; a habit of living 


within one's income, and of ſaving ſomething 


for extraordinary occaſions; an ability, ariſing 


from rational ceconomny, to defray all neceſſary 


and expedient expences; a habit of good hu- 
mour, and aptitude to be pleaſed rather than 
offended; a preparation for adverſity, love of 
one's family, ſincerity to friends, benevolence 


to mankind, and piety to God, Compare this 


ſtate and theſe diſpoſitions with thoſe of affected 
people of faſhion, embarraſſed in circumſtances, 


_ diſtreſſed by vain cares, toſſed about by various 


paſſions and vain fancies, without any anchor 
to keep their frail bark from the violence of 
every guſt, Burt it is not worth while to dilate 


on the compariſon; let the hearts of thedeluded 


votaries of vanity decide in the filence of the 
night ſeaſon, when they recline on their pil- 


lows, when the lights of the aſſembly are ex- 
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tinguiſhed, and when the rattling of carriages 
is heard no more,” 


Anecdote. 


Tie late Duke of Ancaſter paſſing over Tower- 
Hill on a very dirty day, ſtopped for the purpoſe 
of getting his boots cleaned, When the opera- 
tion was over, on ſearching his pockets he 
found he had not leſs than half a guinea, which 
the boy ſaid he could get changed in an inſtant, 
if his Honour would be ſo kind in the mean ti- 
me to take care of his ſtool and blacking inftru- 
ments. His Grace being accordingly deputed 
to this important charge, the boy went in queſt 
of the change. His intention was to return, 
but meeting a companion leſs honeſt than him- 

ſelf, and telling him his errand, the other advi- 
fed him to make off. „Ay, bur ſays the firſt, 
what ſhall I do for my bruſhes and tools?“ 
„Oh! never mind that, leave the buſineſs ro me, 
and you may depend on having them at our 


n 
rendez vous in leſs than 10 minutes. The fel- 
low accordingly. walked up with. an impudem 
tir to the ſpot where the Duke was guarding 


the tools, and began to pack them up iti a vio- 


lent hurry. What are you about, you raſcal, 
laid bis er thoſe . hy not youll": gl 
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\ Youu hue thay' are 3 * 5 fellow, 

the raſeal that cleaned your boots, and left you 
as centinel, was a debtor. of mine; he i is NOW a 
daham and E — Fu ys. both ſtock and 
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4 necdare py Pritice William, 
Nr We 
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Tan Prince kaving ſpent ſome of che ſummer 

months of the year 1786 at Plymouth, he uſed 

n to ' ride from thence to the houſe of 
T 4 
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Mr. La Foray, often without any attendant; i is | 


this fituation „one day he happened to be over 


taken by a heavy ſhower, which obliged: him 


to take ſhelter in the houſe of a cottager by the 


way fide, Having waited for ſome time, his 
highneſs found his appetite ſome what whetted 
by the fight of ſome bacon, of which he is ex- 
ceedingly fond; he aſked the cottager if he 


could accomodate him with a ſlice of it? The 
peaſant, not knowing bis gueſt, told him, that 


he was welcome to as much as he pleaſed of it, 


but that he had nobody to dreſs it, as his wife 


was in the ſtraw, The Prince aſked if he could 


be permitted to ſee her? which was readiiy 


granted. His curioſity was doubly gratified on 
finding the offſpring to be of his own gender — 
a fine thriving baby, whoſe ſmiles attracted the 
Prince ſo, that he pur four or five guineas on 
its breaſt, to the amazement of his hoſt, who 
immediately complied with his next requeſt, 
which was, that the child ſhould be called Wil- 


ham Henry. As ſoon as the royal viſitant rea- 
ched Mr. La Forsy's, he ſent a further aledge: | 


I 
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ment of his patronage, which. be has ever ſince 
continued to the child. 


2 565 
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Ks young mn in 1 r 1 
her dying husband to make a will, and leave 
her ſuch and ſuck particular eſtates as her do-: 
wer; ſtrigly, however, enjoining the exec 


tors not to permit her to receive more out of | 
the premiſes than 2000 L. per ann. The hus- 
band died, and Celia put on weeds; never was | 


voman more dejected, her grief forbad her to 
have a reliſh for public amuſements, and car- 
riage, and ſervants were but attendants; upon 
vanity, not worthy the attention of a mortal. 
The pretty widow, with 2000. L. a year, made 
ſome noiſe however; and, many a ſhoe was 
blackened, and many an head powdered to at- 
tract her notice; at length one of her lovers ha- 


ving ſcriougly propoſed marriage to her, and 
Tx 
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py che thinking, that as the fix months were dut, 
the ſin or indecorum could not be charged upon 

her, aſſured the Gentleman ſhe had no objeQion- 

\ either to his perſon or manner, but ſhe was 


A . K „% 
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greatly afraid that he was under ſome miſtake, 
and it was her money, not herſelf, he wiſhed 
to wed; if this was the caſe, he would be miſe: 
rable indeed, as ſhe had ſcarcely a competence 
where with to ſupport herſelf. This the end- 
moured youth conſidered all fineſſe; for he had 
taken care to ſee the will before he ſaw her fa- 
ce; and claſping her in his arms, vowed he pri- 
red her charms more than gold; in ſhort they 
5 married; and ſpeedily after, the husband pre- 
 rending to light upon the will by chance, ten- 
q derly upbraided her for: not before entruſting 
him with the ſecret *— ſhe was unkind, the 
doubted his truth, his conſtancy, and was re- 
ſolved to try it: however, ſhe muſt be convin- 
| red now, that he married her for love, and love 
alone; but as Ihe had ſo much money, he 
would thank her for 580 L., or 600 L. for a 
particular occaſion,” The lady turning round, 
. took his hand in her; My dear, ſuid ſhe, re- 
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member I told you I had no fortune, and I told 
you true, my late loved Lord left a fortune for 
me upon paper it is true — but not a guinea in 
reality do I poſſeſs; on the contrary, IT want a 
little money from you to pay a few debts I con- 
trated while I was fingle, The aſtoniſhed hus- 
band ſtood motionleſs a while; at length fluun- 


[ 


cing out of the room, he determined to cut 
fhorr the pain of living with one he could not 
love, which he immediately effected by an. 
ging a piſtol — his head, 


The faſhionable Pair. 


Dorinda and her ſponſe were join'd, 
As modern men and women are; 
ln matrimony, not in mind, 
A faſhionable pair. 


| 
| 
| 
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Fine cloathes, fine diamonds and 'fine lace, 
The ſmarteſt vis-a-vis in town, 
With title, pin-money, and place, 
Made wedlock's pill go gown, 


In decent time by Hunter's art, : 
The wiſh'd for heir Dorinda bore, 

A girl came next; ſhe'd done her part, 
Dorinda bred no more, | 


Now education's care employs, 
Dorinda's brain — but ah! the curſe, 
Dorinda's brain can't bear the noiſe — 
„Go take” em to the nurſe! — 
The lovely babes improve apace 
By dear Ma'amſelle's prodigious eavcy 
Miſs gabbles French, with pert grimace, 
And Maſter learns to ſwear, 


„Sweet innocents!” The ſervants .cry, 
„So natural he, and ſhe ſo wild: 
Land, Nurſe, do' humour 'em — for -why? 
„ Twere fin to ſnub .a child,” 
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Time runs — „My God!” — Dorinda cries, 
„How monſtrously the girl is grown! 


„She has more meaning in her eyes 
„Than half the girls in town,” 


Now teachers throng; Miſs dances, ſings, - 
Learns every art beneath the ſun; 

Scrawls, ſeribbles, does a thouſand things 
Without a taſte for one, 


Lapdogs and parrots paints, Good-lack! 
Enough to make Sir Joſhua Jealous, 
Writes rebuſſes, and has her clack 
Of ſmall talk for the fellows : 


Mobs to the milliners for faſhions, 
Reads every tawdry tale that's new, 
Has fits, opinions, humours, . paſſions, 
And diQates in virtu, 


Ma'amſelle to Miſs's hand conveys 
A billet doux; ſhe's tre's commodse, 
The dancing maſter's in the chaiſe ' 
They ſcower the northern road; 


Away to ſcottiſ h land they poſt, 
Miſs there becomes a lawfui wife; 
Her frolic over, to her coſt 
Miſs is a wretch for life. 


Maſter mean while advances faſt 
In modern manners and in vice, 
And with a ſchool boy's heedleſs haſte, 
Ratles the deſperate dice. 


Travels no doubt by modern rules 
To France, to Italy, and there 

Commences adept in the ſchools 
Of Rouſſeau and Voltaire. 


Returns in all the dernier gout 
Of Bruſſel's point and Paris clothes, 


Buys antique ſtatues wampt anew, 


And buſts without a noſe. 


Then hey! ar diſſipation's cal! 
To every club that leads the ton, 

Hazard's the word; he flies at all, 
Hes pigeon'd and undone, 
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Now comes a wife the ſtale pretence, 
The old receipt to pay new debts; 
He pockets City-Madam's pence, 
And doubles all his betts. 


\ 


He drains his ſtewards, racks his farms, 
Annuities, fines, renews, 

And every morn his levee ſwarms 
With ſwindlers and with Jews, 


The guinea loſt that was his laſt, 

Deſperate at length the maniac cries — 
| „This thro' my brain! — tis done; tis paſt 3 
He fires — he falls — he dies 
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couraging in the Community the 
Prevalence of Virtuous love. 


| Tue paſſion of love poſſeſſes an influence on 
life ſo. extenſive and important, that the mora: 
liſt, who takes it not into conſideration, is 
guilty of a great omiſſion, Virtuous love is not 
only attended with the ſweeteſt pleaſures which 
this life affords, but is highly conducive to the 
improvement of human Nature: Like the ſun 
in the ſpring, whoſe warmth calls forth the la- 
tent powers of vegetation, love excites and che- 
riſhes ſome of thoſe amiable diſpoſitions, which 
would otherwiſe have remained for ever in a 
concealed and torpid ſtate, It often improves 
the underſtanding no leſs than the Heart, and 
the transformation which Iphigenia is ſaid to 
have produced in Oymon, is neither unnatural 
nor uncommon. 

But it ſeems to be a juſt complaint, that 
virtuous love is of late much leſs frequent than 
it has been, and than it ought to be, A very 


8 
grols paſſion, which uſurps the Name of Love, 
but which, inſtead of improving the heart or 
the faculties, degrades them both, is become 
more univerſal and more licentious, Where 
luſt and libertinism greatly prevail, the hearts 
of the people at large are too debauched 
to be able to entertain a virtuous paſſion for a 
ſingle object. Thus marriage is avoided as a 
reſtraint; or, if it is ſought, it is ſought from 
intereſt alone. But the greater part of women 
are not endowed with the gifts of fortune. How 
then are they to be entered into a ſtate for 
which God and nature and reaſon and virtue 
evidently deſigned them? Their whole depen - 
dance for nuptial felicity, and indeed for the 
accompliſhment of one great end of their exi- 
ſtence, muſt reſt on the power they poſſeſs of 
exciting. a virtuous affection: a poor dependan- | 
ee, according to the ſtate of morals in this age! 
For, with all the graces of perſonal beauty, and 
the ſuperior charms of delicacy and ſenſe, vir- 
tuous women will be ſlighted, and even deſpi- 
ſed, by the greater number of young men, who 
even glory in having blaſted the budding bloſ- 
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ſoms of love in the peſtilential air of a brothel; 
and who have ſacrificed thoſe firſt fine ſenſibili- 
ties, which return no more, to ſome infamous 
and impure proſtitute, So the roſe of beauty 
and of innocence is deprived of its bloom, and 
decays, He who ſhould admire it, love it; 
and take it to his boſom, turns away to cull the 
noiſome weed which ſtings him while he touches 
it, and ultimately poiſons both his body and 
his mind. 

I wiſh it were in the power of the mora- 
liſt, to reſtore the rights of female innocence 
and beauty, and to relume the lamp of virtuous 
love, The virtue and happineſs, of both ſexes 
would be greatly augmented by ſuch an event. 
It ſeems indeed, that it would be peculiarly fa- 
yourable to female dignity, upon which the 

good morals of the world greatly depend. For 
whatever authority the men may claim, expe- 
rience has uniformly proved, that the affairs of 
the world are greatly influenced by the women. 
If their minds are properly improved, and their 
ſentiments duly exalted, the great influence 
they poſſeſs will be directed to promote all that 
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can render life more dignified and comfortable. 
Bur if they unite in increaſing profligacy or do 
not exert themſelves to oppoſe it that profligacy 
will be extreme. They ſhould openly profeſs, 
not ouly to purſue virtue, and all that is lau- 
dable in themfelves, but to value thoſe men 
moſt, who moſt excel in virtue and in laudable 
qualities, They may reſt aſſured, that when 
they ceaſe to liſten to licentious love, they will 
be courted with all the ardour and veneration 
of a pure and virtuous heart. They will riſe in 
the ideas of the lover, and will appear to de- 
ſerve the epithet of angelic, which he now often 
beſtows on them merely in deriſion. 
The neglected ladies may confide, that the 
mutual paſſions of the ſexes is to powerful to be 
overcome by any human art, But it may be 
| l1-direQed, and taught to defeat its natural 
purpoſe, And here it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the rare appearance of virtuous love, and the 
negle& which virtue experience in this age, is in 
a great meaſure derived from the increaſe of fe · 
male proſtitution. Young men are allowed 
Freat liberties by the fooliſh indulgence of pa« 
Va 
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rents, and they cannot uſe thoſe liberties in 
walking the ſtreets, without being ſolicited to 
eratify and pall thoſe paſſions, which were 
meant to give ardour and perſeverance to a vit- 
tuous affection, It is but too probable, that 
the majority will liſten to the ſyren ſong; and 
the very firſt debauch will take off that keen 
edge of ſenſibility which would have led to a 
laudable conneQion, In vain is ſome beautifal, 
accompliſhed, and innocent creature recom- 
mended to the young heir by his parents and 
Her own beauty and merit, He declares him- 
ſelf averſe from marriage. But why? From 
reaſon and principle? The truth is, that he 
has loſt his ſenſibilities in the haunts of vice and 
will not marry till a rottenneſs of bones, and a 
diſſlocation of fortune, have rendered a nurſe 
and a dowry deſirable. But had he never fallen 
into the ſnares of the proſtitute, he would have 
retained his natural affection, and could not 
Have reſiſted yours beauty and elegance uni- 
ted. Some happy maid, who is now left to 
pine away in celibacy, would triumphantly ha- 
ve dragged the willing captive to the altar; but 
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he has learned a degree of cunning, in the re- 
gions of old Drury, which teaches him to defy 
beauty, and to deſpiſe the very idea of matri- 
mony, but as it may tend to the augmentation 
of his fortune, With his cunning, he has pro- 
bably gained diſeaſes and debility, which are 
better adapted to raiſe a nauſea than to conci- 
liate affection, The inference I mean to draw 
from theſe remarks is, that the public good re- 
quires, that the vigilence of the magiſtrate 
ſhould be faithfully exerted in diminiſhing the 
number of proſtitution, Inſtead of which it 
has been ſometimes inſi nuated, by the unprin- 
cipled politician of this world, that * are po - 
litically neceſſary, 

I cannot help thinking alſo, that the re . 
ſtraints of law, which, through the interpoſi- 
tion of avarice and ambition, have been laid on 
marriage, have greatly contributed to discou- 
rage virtuous love, and to promote debauchery, 
The marrigge act, it is faid, is juſtified by tho 
example of foreign nations; but ſo alſo is arbi- 
trary power, and there are few acts, which in 
their name and ſpirit, tend more. to deſpotiſm 

\- 
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than the marriage — act. But, omitting to 
conſider it, in a political light, I Chall view it 
for a moment as it affects the moral of the ſexes. 
Men marry, and ought indeed to marry, from 
the influence of love, as well as from the dicta- 
tes of prudence, Let us then ſuppoſe the caſe 
of two young and virtuous perſons powerfully 
ſtruck with each other's agreeable qualities, and 
deeply in love, If they could be married with- 
out delay, and without a tedious attention to 
variety of troubleſome and expenſive formali- 
ties, it is highly probable they would immedia- 
tely marry. If they have not ſelf command, 
the concequences of being obliged to poſtpone 
a legal union are ſuch as terminate in ſhame 
and ruin, Tf they reſolve to yo through all the 
forms of the marriage — act, and to wait years 
for the accompliſhment of their wiſhes, (ſince 
poor human nature cannot conſiſtently keep 
alive any of its better paſſions during a very 
long time) the lover cools, or finds new objects, 
or learns ta gratify his ſenſual appetites where 
no reſtraints are required, The maid is forſa- 
ken, and the lover corrupted, Had they been 
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married, both might have been happy and uſe- 
ful membres of ſociety, Marriage tends greatly 
to promote virtue of every ſort; not only as it 
furniſhes a lawful and natural mode of grati- ; 
fying the paſſions, bur as is calls forth induſtry, 
and renders a good character and the eſteem of 
others defirable, becauſe neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of a family. But though J will venture to 
aſſert, that the multiplication of reſtraits on the 
proper intercourſe of the ſexes naturally tends 
to promote an improper inter courſe (ſince an 
intereouſe there muſt be), yet I will add, that 
alterations in an act, in which the domeſtie hap- 
pineſs of every family in the Kingdom is inte · 
reſted, ſhould not take place, but after the coo- 
leſt deliberation, and the teſtimony of long and 
deciſive experience. Villains, there is no doubt; 
will avail themſelves of a freedom from reſtraint, 
to allure the ineautious female into matrimony, 
merely for the ſake of her fortune, which will 
| perhaps be expended in ſupporting a courteſan. 
Surely ſome precaution muſt be taken by human 
laws to prevent this cruel ſpecies of robbery. 
To rob a father of his child, and then to forſake 
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or injure that child! — none but a father can 
feel the agonizing pang that riſes on the re- 
flection. 


The beſt method of inereafing virtuous love, 


is to pay peculiar attention to the moral and re- 
ligious education of bath the ſexes. Polite and 
learned accompliſhments are often attended to 
in ſuch a manner as to exclude the formation of 
virtuous principles. As to the education of 
girls, in particular it has been ſeverely, though 
truly ſaid, that many of them are trained as if 
they were to be proſtitutes by profeſſion. They 
are often left unacquainted with economical 
management, or with any one art that can ren: 
der them uſeful, The higher claſſes are totally 
at a loſs even in the firſt management of tlieir 
offſpring: and it is not to be wondered at, if 
they, who know not how to be wives, are ſoon 
degraded to the rank of harlots. A proper edu- 
cation, conſiſting of moral, religious, literate, 
and economical inſtruction, cannot fail to make 
them ſet adue value on themſelves, and to enable 
them to purſue the methads moſt conſiſtent with 


their dignity and happineſs, She wha is taught 
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to ſay her prayers with conſtancy and devotion, | 
and to value the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
will at once be rendered a fitter object of vir- 
tuous love, and leſs inclined to encourage any 
other. She will be reſpected as well as loved, 
as capable of becoming a valuable wife, and not 
merely courted with the wantonneſs of tranſitory 
deſire, to which a long indifference and 1 
frequently ſucceed, 

The women, it muſt be owned, are in this 
age greatly their own enemies, It is a juſt 
complaint, that the men are leſs ſenſible of 
their beauty and accompliſhments than they 
ought to be. 
| But it muſt be remembered, that ſuch is 
the nature of man, that he deſpiſes every good 
which is too obvious and too plentiful. The 
women have confeſſedly laid aſſide reſerve, The 
men have by a natural conſequence, ſuſpended 
their admiration, Eaſe and forwardneſs of ad- 
dreſs, and exceſſive familiarity, are eſtabliſhed 
by the law of faſhion; and negle@ and con- 
tempt follow by the law of nature, Women 
was deſi gned to be purſued, and not to purſue, 
Ys 
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A veil increaſes beauty, and reſerve both in- 


creaſes and preſerve love by mixing it with 


reſpect. Where there is no reſpect, there is 
no virtuous love, What looks like it, is a de- 
vil in an angels form, even luſt: an indelicate 
name indeed; but let it be remembered, that to 
beſtow good names on bad things, is to give 
them a paſsport into the world, under a delu - 
five disguiſe. | 


The underſtandings of women FOE? perhaps 
in every reſpe& equal to thoſe of men when 


equally cultivated, It requires indeed no great 
ſhare of ſagacity to perceive, that they are 


greatly intereſted in diffuſing among the men 


the ardour and {ſincerity of a virtuous love. 


Their underſtandings and hearts are both well 


able to accompliſh this important purpoſe. I 
offer only imperfect hints, They will improve 
upon them, and ſhew their utility by giving 


them real efficacy, I doubt not but that, upon 


reflection, they will be as deſirous as they are 
able, to ſtop the progreſs of female corruption 


by means very different from the eſtabliſhment 


of polygamy, 


„ 


Diſcoveries of the Pacific Ocean, 
made by Captain Cook and Clerke, 


in his Majeſty's Ships Refolution 
and Diſcovery, | 


Before ths departure of bur navigators from 
Tongatabao, they were invited to be preſent at 
a public ſolemnity, which they underſtood from 
what Poulaho hed ſaid, was on account of in- 


viting his ſon and heir into certain privileges, - 
amongſt which was that of eating with his fa- 
ther, an honour to which he had not as yet | 


been admitted. 

„We arrived at Mooa about eight o' clock, 
and found the King, with a large circle of at- 
tendants ſitting before him, within an incloſure 
ſo ſmall and dirty, as to excite my wonder that 
any ſuch could be found in that neighbourhood. 
They were intent upon their uſual morning oc- 
cupation, in preparing a bowl of Kava, As 
this was no liquor for us, we walked out to viſit 
ſome of our friends, and to obſerve what pre- 
parations might be making for the. ceremony, 
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which was ſoon to begin. About ten o' clock, 
my. people began to aſſemble in a large area, 
which is before the Malace, or great houſe, to 


which we had been conducted the firſt time we 
viſited Mooa. At the end of a road, that opens 
into this arca, ſtood ſome men with ſpears and 
clubs, who kept conſtantly reciting, or chan. 
ting, ſhort ſentences, in a mournful tone, 
which conveyed ſome idea of diſstreſs, and as 
if they called for ſomething. This was conti. 
nued about an hour; and, in the mean time, 
many people came down the road, each of them 
bringing a yam, tied to the middle of a pole, 
which they laid down, before the perſons wha 
continued repeating the ſentences. While this 
was going on, the King and Prince arrived, and 
ſeated themſelves upon the arca; and we were 
deſired to fit down by them, but to pull off our 
hats, and untie our hair. The bearers of the 
yams being all come in, each pole was taken 
up between two men, who carried it over their 
ſhoulders, - After forming themſelves into com- 
panies, of 10 or 12 perſons each, they marched 
acrols the place, with a quick pace 5 each com | 
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pany, headed by a man bearing a club or ſpear, 


and guarded, on the tight, by ſeveral others; 
armed with different weapons. A man car- 
rying a living pigeon on a perch, cloſed the 
rear of the proceſſion, in which about 256 per- 
ſons walked, | 


Omai was deſired by me to aſk the Chief, 
to what place the yamswere to be thus carried, 
with ſo much ſolemnity? but, as he ſeemed 
unwilling to give us the information. we wan- 
ted, two or three followed the proceſſion, con- 
trary to his inclination. We found that they 
ſtopped before a morai or fia atoka of one houſe 
ſanding upon a mount which was hardly a 


quarter of a mile from the . place where they N 


firſt aſſembled. 


Here we obſerved them depoſiting the 
yams, and making them up into bundles; but 
for what purpoſe, whe could not learn. And, 


as our preſence ſeemed to give them uncaſineſs, 


we left them, and returned to Poulaho, who 
told us, we might amuſe ourſelves by walking 
about, as nothing would be done for ſome time, 
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The fear of loſſing any part of the ceremony, 
prevented our being long abſent, When we 
returned to the King, he deſired me to tell the 
boat's crew not to ſtir from.the boat; for, as 
every thing would, very ſoon be taboo, if any 
of our people or their own ſhould be found 
walking about, they would be knocked down 
with clubs; nay mateed, that is, killed, He 
alſo acquainted us, that we could not be preſent 
at this ceremony; but that we ſhould be con- 
ducte d to a place, where we might ſee every 
thing that paſſed, Objections were made to 
our dreſs, We were told, that to qualify us to 
be preſent, it was neceſſary, that we ſhould be 
nacked as low as the breaſt, with our hats off, 
and our hair untied. Omai offered to conform 
to theſe requiſities, and began to ſtrip; other 
objections were than ſtarted: ſo that the exelu- 
ſion was given to him equally with ourſelves. 


I did not much like this reſtriction: and 
therefore, ſtole out to ſee what might now be 
going forward, I found very few people ſtir- 
ting, except thoſe dreſſed to attend the cere: 
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mony: ſome of whom had in their hands ſmall 

poles, about four feet long, and to the under 


part of theſe were faſtened two or three other 


ſticks, not bigger than one's finger, and about 


1 inches in length. Theſe men were going 
toward the morai juſt mentioned. I took the 
ſame road, and was, ſeveral times, ſtopped by 


them, all crying out taboo. However, I went 
forward, without much regarding them, till 1 
came in ſight of the Morai and of the people 
who where fitting befote it, I was now urged 
very ſtrongly ts go back A and not knowing 


what might be the conſequence of a refuſal; I 


complied, 1 had obſerved that the people, who 


carried the poles, paſſed this Morai or what 1 
may, as well call teniple and gueſſing from 


this cireumſtance, that ſomething was transacting 
beyond it, which might be worth lodking at, 1 
had thoughts of advancing, by making a round 
for this purpoſe; but I was ſo eloſely watched 
by three men, that I could not put my deſign 
into execution. In order to ſhake theſe fellows 
off, I returned to the Malace, where I had left 
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the King, and from thence, made an elopez 
ment a ſecond time; but I inſtantly met with 
the ſame three men; ſo that it ſeemed as if they 
had been ordered to watch my motions. I paid 
no regard to what they ſaid or did, till I came 
within fight of the King's principal fiatooka, or 
morai, which I have already deſcribed , before 
which a great number of men were ſitting, being 
the ſame perſons whom I had juſt before ſeen 
| paſs by the other morai, from which this was 
but a little diſtant, Obſerving, that I could 
watch the proceedings of this company from 
the King's plantation, I repaired thither, very 
much to the ſatisfaQion of thoſe who attens 
ded me. 8 


As ſoon as I got in, I acquainted the gent- 
lemen who had come with me frem the ſhips, 
with what I had ſeen, and we took a proper 
ſtation, to watch the reſult, The number of 
people, at the fiatooka, continued to increaſe 
for ſome time; and at length, we could ſce 
them quit their ſitting poſture, and march off i in 
proceſlion, They walked in pairs, one after 
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another, every pair carrying between them one 
of the ſmall poles above mentioned, on their 
ſhoulders. We were told, that the ſmall pieces 
of ſticks, faſtened to the poles, were yams; ſo 
that, probably, they were meant to repreſent 
this root emblematically, The hind- moſt man 
of each couple, for the moſt part, placed one 
of his hands to the middle of the pole, as if, 


without this additional ſupport, it were not 


ſtrong enough to carry the weight that hung to 
it, and under which they all ſeemed to bend as 
they walked. This proceſſion conſiſted of 108 
pairs, and all, or moſt of them, men of rank, 
They came cloſe by the fence behind which we 


ſtood, that we had a full view of them. 


Having waited here till they all paſſed, we 
then repaired to Poulaho's houſe, and ſaw him 
going, but we could not be allowed to follow 
him; but were, forthwith, conducted to the 
place allowed to us, which was behind a fence 
adjoining to the area of the Fiatooka where the 
yams had been depoſited in the forenoon. As 
we were not the only people who were exelu- 
ded from being publicly preſent at his ceremo- 
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ny, but allowed to peep from behind the eur- 
tain, we had a good deal of company; and 1 
obſerved, that all the other ineloſures round the 
place, were filled with people. And yet all 
imaginable care ſeemed to be taken, that they 
ſhould ſee as little as poſſible; for the fences 
had not only been repaired that morning, but, 
in many places raiſed higher than common; ſo 
that the talleſt man could not look over them. 
To remedy this defect in our ſtation, we took 
the liberty to cut holes in the fence, with our 
knives and, by this means, we could ſec pretty 
diſtinaly every thing that was transacting on the 
other ſide, On our arrival at our ſtation, we 
found two or three hundred people fitting on 
the graſs, near the end of the road that opened 
into the area of the Morai and the number con- 
tinually increaſed, by others joining them. At 
length arrived a few men carrying ſome ſmall 
poles, and branches or leaves of the cocoa nut 
tree; and, upon their firſt appearance, an old | 
man ſeated himſelf in the road, and, with his 
face toward them. He then retired back, -and 
the others advancing to the middle of the area, 


F 
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began to erect a ſmall ſhed; employing; fos 


that purpoſe, the materials above mentioned, 


| When they had finiſhed their work, they all 
ſquatted down for a moment, before it, then 


roſe up and retired to the reſt of the company. 


| Soon after came Poulaho's ſon, preceded by 
four or five men, and they ſeated themſelves a 


little aſide from the ſhed, and rather behind it, 
After them appeared twelve or fourteen women 
of the firſt rank, walking ſlowly in pairs, each 
pair carrying between them a narrow piece of 
white cloth extended, about two or three yards 


in length. Theſe marched up to the Prince, 
ſquatted down before him; and, having wrap- 
ped ſome of the pieces of the cloth they had 


brought round his body, they roſe up, and re- 
tired in the ſame order to ſome diſtance on his 
left, and theſe ſeated themſelves, Poulaho 
himſelf ſoon 'made his appearance preceded by 
four men, who walked 'two and two abreaſt; 
and ſat down on his ſon's left hand, about 
twenty paces, from him, The young Prince 


then quitting his firſt poſition, went and ſat 


down under the ſhed, with his attendants; and 
XR 2 
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« eonſiderable number more placed themſelves 


on the graſs, before this royal canopy, The 
Prince himſelf fat facing the people, with his 


back to the Morai. This being done, three 


companies, of ten or a dozen men in each, ſtar- 
ted up from amongſt the large crowd a little 
after each other, and runing haſtily to the op- 


poſite ſide of the area, ſat down for a few ſe- 


conds; after which they returneg in the ſame 


manner to their former ſtations. To them ſuc- 


ceeded two men, each of whom held a ſmall 
green branch in his hand, who got up and ap- 
proached the Prince, ſitting down for a few ſe- 
conds, three different times as they advanced; 


and then turning their backs, retired in the ſa- 


me manner, inclining their branches to each 
ether as they ſat. In a little time two more re- 
peated this ceremony, | 

The grand · proceſſion which I had ſeen 
wich off from the other morai now began to 
come in. To judge of the circuit they had ma- 
de, from the time they had been abſent, it muſt 


| have been pretty large. As they entered the 
ares they marched up te the right of the ſhed, 
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and having proſtrated themſelves on the gra, 
depoſited their pretended burthens (the poles 
above-mentioned) and faced round to the Prin- 
ce, They then roſe up and retired in the fame 
order, cloſing their hands, which they held be- 
fore them, with the moſt ſerious aſpect and ſea- 
ted themſelves along the front of the area. Du- 
ring all the time that this numerous band were 
coming in, and depoſiting their poles, three 
men, who far under the ſhed with the Prince, 
continued pronouncing ſeparate ſentences, in a 
melancholy tone. After this, a profound ſilenee 
enſued for a little · time, and then a man, whe 
ſat in the front of the area, began an oration 
(or prayer,) during which, at ſeveral times, he 
went and broke one of the poles which had 
been brought in by thoſe who had walked in 
proceſſion. © When he had ended, the people 
ſitting before the ſhed ſeparated, to make a la- 
ne, through which the Pince, and his attendants 
paſſed, and rhe aſſembly broke up. 

We ſlept that night at the King's houſe, 
and next day after dinner the ceremonies be- 
gan an, ee in 40 e 
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We were e ſtridtly enjoined not to walk out; 
but I had reſolved to peep no longer from be- 
hind the curtain, but to mix with the actors, if 
poſſible. With this view I ſtole out from the 
plantation, and walked towards the morai, the 
ſcene of the ſolemnity, I was ſeveral times de- 
ſired, to go back, by people whom I met; but 
I paid no regard'to them; and they ſuffered me 
to paſs on. When I arrived at the morai, I 
found a number of men, ſeated on the ſide of 
the area, on each fide of the road that leads up 
to it. A few were ſitting on the oppoſite ſide 


of the area; and two men in the middle of it, 


with their faces turned to the morai, When I 
got into the midſt of the firſt company, I was 
deſired to fit down; which I accordingly did, 


Where I fat, there were lying a number of 


ſmall bundles or parcels compoſed of Cocoanut 


leaves, and tied to ſticks made into the form of 


hand barrous. All the information J could get 


about them was, that they were taboo, Our 


number kept continually increaſing; every one 
coming from the ſame quarter, From time to 
time, one or another of the company turned 
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himſelf to thoſe who were coming to join us, 
and made a ſhorr ſpeech: in which I could re- 
mark that the word arekee, that is King; was 
generally mentioned, One man faid ſomething 
that produced burſts of hearty laughter from all 
the crowd; others of the ſpeakers met with pu- 
blic applauſe. I was ſeveral times, deſired to 
leave the place; and, at laſt, when they found 
that I would not ſtir, aſter ſome ſeeming con- 
ſultation, they applied to me to uncover my 
ſhoulders as theirs were. With this requeſt 1 
complied, and then they ſeemed to be no lon- 
ger uneaſy at my preſenee. 

I fat a full hour, without any thing more 
going forward, beſide what I have mentioned. 
At length the Prince, the women and the King, 
all eame in, as they had done the day before. 
The Prince being placed under the ſhed, after 
his father's arrival, two men, each carrying a 
piece of mat, came repcating ſomethig ſeriously 
and put them about him. The aſſembled people 
began their operations and firſt, three compa- 
nies ran backward and forward acroſs the area, 
as deſcribed in the account of the proceeding 
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of the former day. Soon after the two men, 
who ſat in the middle of the area, made a ſhort 
ſpeech or prayer; and then the whole body, 
amongſt whom I had my place ſtarted up, and 
and ran and ſeated ihemſelves before the ſhed 
under which the Prince, and three or four men, 
were fitting. . I was now partly under the ma- 
nagement of one of the company, who ſeemed 
very aſſiduous to ſerve me. By his means, 1 
was placed in ſuch a ſituation, that if had been 
allowed to make uſe of my eyes, nothing that 
paſſed, could have eſcaped me. But it was ne- 
ceſſary to ſit with down - caſt looks, and demure 
as maids. 35 | 

Soon after, the proceſſion came in, as 'on 
the day before; each. two perſons bearing on 
their ſhoulders a pole, round the middle of 
which a cocoa-nut leaf was plaited. Theſe ' 
were depoſited with ceremonies ſimilar to thoſe 
obſerved on the preceding day, This firſt pro- 
ceſſion was followed by a ſecond; the men com- 
poling which brought baſkets, ſuch as are 
uſually employed by this people to carry provi- 
fions, and made of palm leaves, Theſe were 
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followed by a third proceſſion, in which were 
brought different Kinds of {mall fiſh; each fixed 
at the end ofa forked ſtick, The baſkets were 
carried up to an old man, whom J took to be 
the Chief Prieſt, and who ſat on the Prince's 
right hand, without the ſhed, He held each 
in his hand, while he made a ſhort ſpeech or 
prayer; then laid it down, and called for ano- 
ther, repeating the ſame words as before; and 
thus he went through the whole number of 
baſkets. The firit were preſented one by one 
on the forked ſticks, as they came in, to two 
men, who ſat on the left; and who, till now, 

held green branches in their hands, The firſt 
fich they laid down on their right, and the ſe- 
cond on their left, When the third was pre- 
ſented, a ſtout looking man „who ſat behind 
the other two, reached his arm over between 
them, and made a ſnatch at it, alſo did the other 
two, at the very ſame time. Thus they ſeemed 
to contend for every fiſh that was preſented; 
but as there were two hands againſt one, beſides 
the advantage of ſituation, the man behind got 
nothing but pieces for he never quitted his hold, 
X's | 
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till the fiſh was torn out of his hand; and what 
little remained in it, he ſhook out behind him, 
The others laid what they got on the right and 
left alternately, At length, either by accident 
or deſign, the man behind got poſſeſſion of a 
whole fich, without either of the other two fo 
much as touching it, At this the word mareeai, 
which ſignifies very good, or well done, was 
utered in a low voice throughout the whole 
crowd. It ſcemed, that he had performed now 
all that was expected from him; for he made no 
attempt upon the few fiſh that eame after. Theſe 
fich, as alſo the baſkets, were all delivered by 
the perſons- who brought them in, ſitting; and 
in the ſame order and manner, the ſmall poles, 
which the firſt proceſſion carried, had been laid 
upon the ground, 

Ihe laſt proceſſion being cloſed, there was 
ſome ſpeaking or praying by different perſons, 
Then on ſome ſignal being given, we all ſtarted 
up, ran ſeveral paces to the left, and ſat down 
with our backs to the Prinee, and the few who 
remained with him, I was defired not to look 
bchind me, However, neither the injunction, 
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nor the remembrance of Lot's wife, discouraged 


me from facing about, I now ſaw that the 
Prince had turned his face to the morai. But 
this laſt moveinent had brought ſo many people 
between him and me, that I could not perceive 
what was doing. I was afterward aſſured, that 
at this very time, the Prince was admitted to 
the high honour of cating with his father; 
which, till now, had never been permitted to 
him; a picce of roaſted yam being preſented to 
each of them for this purpoſe. This was the 
more probable, as we had been told, before- 
hand, that this was to happen during the ſo- 
lemnity; and as all the people turned their 
backs to them, at this time, which they always 
do when their monarch eats. a | | 

After ſome little time, we all faced about, 
and formed a ſemicircle before the Prince, lea- 
ving a large open ſpace between us, Preſently 
there appeared ſome men coming toward us, 
two and two bearing large ſticks, or poles, upon 
their ſhoulders, making a noiſe that might be 
called ſinging, and waving their hands as they 
advanced, When-they had got cloſe up to us, 
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they made a ſhew of walking very faſt, without 
proceeding à ſingle ſtep, Immediately after, 
three or four men ſtarted up from the crowd, 
with large ſticks in their hands, who ran toward 
thoſe new comers. The latter inſtantly threw 
down the poles from their ſhoulders, and ſcam- 
pered off; and the others attacked the poles, 
and having beat them unmercifully, returned to 
their places. As the pole · bearers ran off, they 
gave the challenge, that 1s uſual here in wreſt- 
ling; and not long after, a number of ſtout 
fellows came from the ſame quarter, repeating 
the challenge, as they advanced, Theſe were 
oppoſed by a party, who came from the oppo- 
fite fide. almoſt at the ſame inſtant. The two 
parties paraded about the area for a few minus» 
tes, and then tetired, each to their own fide. 


After this there were wreſtling and boxing mat- 
ches for about half an hour. Then two men 
ſeated themſelves before the Prince, and made 
ſpeeches, addreſſed, as I thought, entirely to 
him, With this the ſolemnity ended, and the 
whole aſſembly broke up,” beg 115 
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Verſes to the Memory of Henry 
Ecroyd, of Edgonden, Lancaſhire, 
lately deceaſed, one of the People 
called Quakers. 8 


If yet thick ſobs, and interruptive ſighs 
Permit thy plaints coherently to flow, 

Muſe, from the bed of dumb diſtreſs ariſe, 
And in harmonious uumbers pour thy woe, 


Tho' ſuch the feelings of the wounded heart, 

That mourns a friend, a relative ſo dear; 

| Faint are thy colours, impotent thy art; 
O, my full breaſt! thou canſt not match 


| them here, 


For thoſe, to whom Alcander's worth was 
known, 
Their poignant grief no bitter heightening 
by needs; 
Unwonted meltings ſeize eaven hearts of ſtone: 
. Ev'n the rude ruſtic ſlow and ſoftly treads, 
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Lo, ev'ry face the gloom of anguiſh wears, 
Moiſt ev'ry check, and ſilent ev'ry tongue: 
There is a native rhetoric 4n tears, - 
Which ſpeaks loſt worth more forcibly than 
ſong. 


Is there who knew, and not lament the dead? 
How loſt to guodneſs is tha: mind ma- 
lign ! 
Ne'er may my threſhold found beneath his 
tread, 
And ever diſtant be his home from mine! 


But ye, who ne'er his lib'ral deeds obſery'd, 
Who, far remote, his merits never prov'd, 
Know you a man; who ne'er from virtue 

ſwerv'd, 
By platre int'reſt, * unmovd? 


A Man, with ſenſe and ee largely fraught, 
4346 manners courteous, and of heart, hu- 
mane, 

Whom never ſuppliant indigence beſought, - FI 
Nor modeſt helpleſeneſs approach'd, in vain; 
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A man, though injur'd, placable and kind, 
Studious each vengeful purpoſe to control; 
Studious and ſkill'd to harmonize and bind, 

In bonds of amity each jarring ſoul? 


Such lived Alcander, ſuch Alcander died; 
Thrice happy you, if ſuch a man you know, 

You know where judgment, probity reſide, 
You know where honour's genuine waters flow, 


Think then, alas! perhaps the hour is near, 
(The awful hour, when moſt remote, is nigh) 

All ſudden ſiek' ning in his fair career, 
Think you behold that ſon of goodneſs die! 


A group of lovely daughters left forlorn 3 
Think you behold, of friends a mournful train, 
Think you behold, by age and hardſhips worn, 

Tull many an artiſt aſk employ in vain, 


Then, if your hearts be form'd in feelings mould 

Thoſe hearts a pang of keen diſstreſs will feel, 
Then, if you can, your ſympathy withhold, 

Then, if you can, the ſtruggling griefconceal, 
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What tho' no idle pageantry be worn, 
Each fun'ral foppery tho' his friends diſown; 
Do all that wear the ſable veſture mourn 2 | 
Or is affliction felt by ſuch alone? 


4 What tho' from ivy'd * tow'r, or ſpiry fane, 

| „No pealing bells” lamentful accents roll, | 
j Nor, widely founding o'er the cottag'd plain, 
Bid thrilling forrow ſeize each ruſtic ſoul? 


When fall the bad, when proud oppreſſors die, 

1 „No pealing bells“ lamentful accents roll, 

Nor, widely ſounding o'er the cottag'd plain, 
Bid thrilling ſorrow ſeize each ruſtic ſoul? 


When fall the bad, when proud oppreſſors die, 
No peeling bell can make the peaſant 
| mourn ! 
When drops the good, ſpontaneous is the ſigh, 
: Spontaneous tears bedew his honour'd urn. 


From a lone tow'r, with rev'rend ivy crow 'nd, 


The 3 bell awak'd the ſolemn ſigh. 
 Sannsr. 
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Long hall Philanthropy her vot'ry weep, - 
All loneſome ling'ring in th'unſocial dale; 
And Piety diſstreſsful vigils keep. 
And white · rob'd Candour hang the head, 
„ and wail, 


Long, long, the ſtranger, as he paſſes by, 
„There good Alcander dwelt,” ſhall pavſi ing 
ſay, 
Survey the friendly dome with tearful eye, 
With ſwelling breaſt purſue his weary way, 


Epilogue to the Maid of Honour. 
Written by Mr. Colman, 
Spoken by Mrs Siddons. 


Wen, Sirs! our Engliſh ancients are agreed, 
A maid of honour, is a maid indeed 7 
Tis not alone among the virgin band, 
Demure behind the chair of Rate to ſtand; 
Y 
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To groan beneath the labours of che loom; 
A walking pageant of the drawing-room; 
To hear the ſmall-talk of ſmall Lords in- 
| | waiting , 
or trifle with White Wands, inclined to pra- 
ting ; 
No! 'tis her province, firmly to ſupport, 
Intrench'd in the ſtrong fences of a court, 
That citadel, where thouſand dangers wait, 
Aud female honour holds her awful ſtate! | 
Harmleſs, with buſy hum and empty ſound, 
The filken Court · flies buz and flutter round; 
They, like Fulgentio, are with ſcorn diſmiſt, 
So weak, tis ſcarce a triumph to reſiſt. 
But when Bertoldos true blood royal, vie — 
Then, then's the glorious effort to deny! 

To prove, with all a woman's graces on her, 
She's ſtill a Maid, a real Maid of Honour! 
Yet, ah! Camiola, thy fate was hard! 

Severe the ſentence of our rigid bard ! 

What! nip a beauteous maiden in her bloom, 

And in a convent all her charms entomb! 

Conſign her fortune, blaſt her of her youth, 

Though one ſwain's falſehood proves another's 
| truth: 


- 


While ſhe, like Cato, finds from each adorer 


„Her bane and antidote are both before her! 
Sicilian Maids of Honour were thus undone, 
Ah Maids of Honour, act not thus in London ! 
Here, in chaſte dew ſweet roſes bait the 
morn, _ 
Undoom'd to wither on the virgin thorn, . 
Stern Romiſh doQrines, ſtrict Italian rules 


Suit not the freedom of our Britiſh ſchools: 


Our Wiſer law a ſager code exhibit ; 


Our milder church ſuch ſacrifice prohibits, 


Should ſome falſe Lord, betroth'd, his contract 
And at the altar's foot the maid forſake, 


In comes the ſerjeant to diſtrain his lands — 


And while ſome young Atorney ready ſtands 


In comes the readier Prieſt to join their hands. 
Nay c'en the widow, who her loſt love grieves, 
Here takes thoſe birds our Maid of Honour 


- 


leaves, 


Y2 
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Nie Flower. 


Net the dew - drop beſprinkling the roſe, 
Nor the vilet, the firſt of the vale, 
More beauties, tho? blended dixeloſe, - '» 

Than the flow'r I late found on the dale. 
When I found it, to pity was due 

A ſigh for the ſoil ſo ſevere; 
And hence favour'd, it flouriſh'd anew, 
On the boſom of Phebe the fair. 


The breeze that perchance us'd to ſtray, 
Or the ſun that ſo careleſsly ſhone, 

It mourn'd not, — her breath was the may, 
And her eye a more nouriſhing ſun, 
With her cheek, tho't would vie, and in vain 
With her boſom in ſoftneſs compare; 
One muſt own where a ſemblance could reign, 

T was the neareſt to Phoebe the fair. 


\ 


Tis told, and the tale I believe, 
That chaſteneſs of Heav'n is the child; 

For the ſkywoven veſt of the eve, 
And the tears of the 1 ky are leſs mild. 


2 


. 
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To the fair flow'r the tears of the ſky, 
As the ſunbeam at day dawn were dear; 

Ah! marvel we not, it ſhould die, 
On the boſom of Phœbe the fair, 


The cowſhip that blooms unconfin'd, | 
Transplanted may pine in the bow'rs 
For to vary what ſoil is aſlign'd, 

Not the Oak, not a ſhrub can endure: 


On the virtues fo wont to rely 


Such a heart, what deceit could enſuare; 
Ah! marvel we now, it ſhould die, 
On the boſom of Phœbe the fair. 


Its ſpice gave the breath of the Weſt, 
And the tulip its velret in vain, | 
And the rainbow ſo laviſhly dreſt, 
| Thoſe tints that no art can retain, 
Yet their flight, tho! no art could delay. 
Will no ſeaſon theſe failings repair? 


| Ah, now! what a tear can convey? 


That tear ſhall be Phebe's the fair, 


ot. 1 
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Anecdotes. 
A. ſwift was fond of ſcenes in low life, he 
miſſed no opportunity of being preſent at them, 
when they fell in his way. Once when he was 
in the country, he received intelligence, that 
there was to be a beggar's wedding in the 
neighbourhood. He was reſolved not to miſs 
the opportunity of ſeeing ſo curious a ceremo- 
ny; and that he might enjoy the whole com- 
pletely, propoſed to Dr: Sheridan that he 
ſhould go thither disguiſed as a blind fiddler, 
with a bandage over his eyes, and he would at- 
tend him as his man to lead him. Thus ac- 
coutred they reached the ſcene of action, where 
the blind fiddler was received with joyful ſhouts. 
They had plenty of meat and drink, and plied 
the fidler and his man with more than was egree- 
able to them. Never was a more joyous wed- 
ding ſeen. They ſung, they danced, told them 
ſtories, cracked jokes &c, a vein of humour mo- 
re entertaining to the two gueſts, than they 
probably could have found in any other meet- 
ing on a like occaſion, When they were about 
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to depart, they pulled out their leather pouches, 
and rewarded the fiddler very handſomely. The 
next day the Dean and the Doctor walked out 
in their uſual dreſs, and found their companions 
of the preceding evening ſcattered about in dif- 
ferent parts of the road, and the neighbouring 
villages, all begging their charity in doleful 
ſtrains, and telling diſmal ſtories of their diſtreſs. 
Among theſe, they found ſome upon Crutehes, 
who had danced very nimbly at the wedding; 
others ſtone blind, who were perfectly clear- 
ſighted at the feaſt. The Doctor diſtributed 
among them the money which he had received 
as his pay; but the Dean, who mortally hated 
thoſe ſturdy vagrants, rated them ſoundly; told 
them in what manner he had been preſent at the 


wedding, and was let into their roguery, and 
aſſured them, if they did not immediately ap- 
ply to honeſt labour, he would have them taken 
up, and ſent to jail, Where upon the lame 
once more recovered their legs, and the blind 
their eyes, ſo as to make a very precipitate 
retreat. | 


—— 
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A Nobleman, who from obſcurity had rai- 
ſed himſelf, by the moſt diſtinguiſhed mexit, to 
a Peerage, being in company ſome time ago 
with a number of the moſt noble ancient fami- 


lies of the Kingdom, became the obje& of their 


wit and raillery, on account of his infant nobi- 
lity, With a deſign, therefore, to pique him 
in the tendereſt point, they turned their dis- 
courſe on the honours derived alone from No- 
bility of birth, each extolling the atehievements 
of his anceſtors in the warmeſt language. 

At laſt it came to this Nobleman's turn to 
ſpeak, when the reſt of the company were ſcarce 
able to contain themſelves from laughter, ex- 


pecting that he muſt leave the room in the ut? 


moſt diſorder. But how great was their aſto- 
niſhment, and even their ſhame, when this 
truly illuſtrous perſonage, with the greateſt 
compoſure, and good humour, addreſſed them 
thus: „My Lords, I acknowledge, that all of 
you have given, a very flattering account of your 
anceſtors, but from this I can only gather, that 
the honours you enjoy, were thus ſingly de- 
livered by hereditary ſucceſſion into your 
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hands; but my 1 my plea, thank hea - 
ven, is widely different; I have the virtuous 
ſatisfaQtion of ſeying more than you all, that I 
obtained my honours by my 0208 abilities; 1 
ſhall therefore have the ſuperior pleaſure of 
transmitting them unſullied to my ſucceſſors, 
for them to boaſt of,” — 


When a late beautiful but immortal Coun- 
teſs was reſident in Paris, ſhe was accoſted one 
_ evening, at the theatre, by an elegant looking 
young man, who made himſelf ſo pleaſing ta 
her, that Che permitted him to know her name 
aud reſidence, The next day he waited on her; 
he was ſtill more engaging than the evening 
before; — he ſung, he played, and threw out 
the moſt F ls bon-niots. Some Ladies 
entered; they did not know him, but all agreed 
that he was delightful. | He continued his viſits 
a fortnight, every day making a ſtill farther 
| progreſs in her Ladyſhip's good graces: he was 
ſuffered to talk of his paſſion, and the moment 
approached which was to crown it, I muſt. 
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poſitively know what you are, Sir, ſaid ſhe, 
you have avoided this: but I conſent to your 
wiſhes on no other terms.“ The young man 
finding himſelf thus preſſed, confeſſed that he 
was a mercer in the ſuburb St. Antoine. And 
how could you have the preſumption, rejoined 
the indignant fair one, to addreſs a woman of 
my rank? Do you know, Sir, that I am the 
daughter of an Engliſh Earl, and the grand 
daughter of a Duke? As ſhe ſpoke ſhe pulled 
the bell — ſhew this honeſt ſhop- keeper the 
ſtreet, and bid the porter burn the liſts in which 
his name appears. „Still more to teſtify her 
contempt, ſhe ſent the next day, and ordered 
him to bring her ſome filks, when the late ſo 
favoured beau garcen was admitted no farther 
than the hall, and was paid his bill by the foot 
man. Strange that the pride of a family ſhould 
be { lively in a heart, in which the * of 
virtue had been long eine” ee, 
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In the reign of Queen Anne à Gentleman 
Was driving poſt to London over Hornlow 


3 | 
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heath, when his chaiſe was ſtopped by two 
highwaymen, who with dreadful imprecations 
called out to him to deliver his money. The 
Gentleman happened to have in the chaiſe, at 
the time, caſh, to a very great amount, the 
loſs of which would have been his utter ruin. 
He had not a minute to reflect, and yet, with 
aſtoniſhing compoſure and preſence of mind, he 
inſtantly hit upon an expedient, which extrica- 
ted him from his danger: he told the robbers 
that his life was doubly in their hands, as they 
might take it themſelves, or deliver him into 
the hands of juſtice, out of which he could be 
releaſed but by death, as he was the unfortu- 
nate General Macartney, for the apprehending 
of whom, on account of the death of Duke Ha- 
milton, the Queen had, by proclamation, offe- 
red ſo great a reward: he implored, therefore, 
their compaſſion, and entreated them not to 
take his money, as, by being deprived of the 
means of eſcape he muſt unavoidably be appre- 
hended. The robbers conſulted for a few mi- 
nuteg, and then informed him, that they had 
agreed to grant part of his requeſt, namely, 
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not to take his money from him; but, on the 
other hand, as mony was abſolutely neceſlary 
to them, and as they could get more by appre- 
hending than by robbing him, they ſaid he muſt 
ſubmit to be carried before ſome Magiſtrate, as 
they were determined to deſerve and claim the 
reward offered for his apprehenfion. The 
Gentleman rejoiced at hearing the intelligence, 
and having been carried before a Juſtice of the 
Peace, who happened to know the perſon of 
General Macartney, he was discharged, not 
being the perſon — bur the two highwaymen 
were, on his ſtory, committed ? 


Diſſertations, Moral and Critical. 


On the ſubject of the revival of letters, Dr. 
Beattie treats at large in his Diſſertation on Fable 
and Romance, and makes, among many others, 
the following remarks on Petrach-and the Trou. 


badaurs. 
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„To inveſtigate, ſays he, all the cauſes 
that broughr about the revival of letters, is now 
Impoſſible, The ages immediately preceding 
this great event were profoundly ignorant; arid 
few memorials of them remain. The cruſades, 
bloody and unnatural as they were, ſeem to 
have given a new and a favourable impulſe to 
the human ſoul. For the remains of thoſe wars, 
who lived to returm home, brought along with 
them marvellous accounts of Aſia, and of the 
misfortunes, triumphs, ahd other adventures 
that had there befallen them, Thus, it may 
be ſuppoſed, that the imagination of Europeans 
would be elevated, their memory ſtored with 
new ideas, and their curioſity awakened, The 
human mind, thus prepared, naturally betakes 
itſelf to invention, Or if we believe the dawn 
of modern literature to have been previous to, 
or coeval with, the firſt Cruſade, it is not abſurd 
to imagine, t that the ſame ſpirit of activity, hows 
ever raiſed, which made men think of ſigna- 
lizing themſelves in fedts of arms at home, or in 
queſt of adventures abroad, might alſo ſtimulate 
the mental powers, and cauſe genius to exert 


6 
itſelf in new ways of thinking, as well as of 
ading. The wars of Thebes and of Troy are 
undoubtely to be reckoned among the cauſes 
that gave riſe to the literature of Greece, 
| | this however as it will, certain it is, 
that, about the beginning of the 12th. century, 
or perhaps a little carlier, there appeared, in 
the country of Provence, a ſet of men, called 
Troubadours, who are to be conſidered as the 
fathers of modern learning, That country, 
known of old by the name of the Roman prv- 
vince, is ſituated in a genial elimate: and, from 
its vicinity to Marceilles, which was a Greek co- 
lony, and from having ſo long enjoyed the be- 
nefit of Roman arts and manners, we need not 
wonder, that when all the reſt of Europe wes 
in a rude ſtate, it ſhould retain ſome traces of 
ancient diſcipline, An obvious advantage ,it 
muſt have had, in this reſpe&, over Rome; 
owing to its diſtance from, the ſeat of Papal 
deſpotiſm: which in thoſe days was friendly to 
_ ignorance; though in a later period, under 
Leo, it; favoured the cultivation of arts and 
ſeiences. 
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The word Troubadour, in its etimological 
ſenſe, differs not much from the Greek word 
poet; the one denoting an inventor, and the 
other a maker. In Italian, trovare ſignifies to 
find, or to invent; trovatore is a finder, inven- 
tor, or compoſer of poetry: and troyatore and 
troubadour are plainly of tke ſame origin, 

The Troubadores made verſes in the pro- 
vencial tongue; which (as might - be conjectured 
from the ſituation of tlie country) reſembled 
partly the Italian, and partly the French, and 
is ſaid to have had in it many Greek words and 
idioms, which it owed, no doubt, to the neigh» 
bouring city of Marſeilles. It ſeems to have 
been the firſt modern tongue that was put in 
_ writing, or employed in compoſition. And the 
rank of ſome of thoſe who compoſed in it (for 
many of the Troubadours were princes), and 
the wandering life which others of them led, 
made it quickly circulate through the weſtern 
world, | 

The firſt poets of Greece ſung their own 
verſes; but the firſt Provencal bards only com- 
poſed poems; leaving it to an infeeior order of 
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men call'd Jongleurs, to ſing them. This at 
leaſt was the general practice; though occaſio- 
nally, no doubt, the former might ſing, and 
the latter compoſe. Both were inelined to a 
wandering life; but the ſinger more profeſſedly 
than the poet; though they ſometime went in 
company. The Jongleur ſtudied to recommend 
himſelf by various arts; by playing on muſical 
inſtruments, by imitating the ſongs of birds, 
by jumping through hoops; and by all ſorts 
of leger demain. Hence, probably, our word 
Juggler. i 

| No poets were ever held in higher eſteem, 
than the Troubadours Raimond the fifth, count 
of Provence, exempted them from taxes, They 
went through many nations, and, whereever 
they went, they found patrons and patroneſſes. 
The ladies were particularly ambitious of being 
celebrared by them, and would rather ſabmit 
to be teized with the importunities of their love, 
than venture by reje&ing them to incur their 
| Hatred: for as the Troubadour was extravagant 
in panegyrick, he could be qually ſo in fatite, 
when he thought himſelf affronted or deſpiſed, —= 
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This paſſion for that ſore of renown, which 
poets. pretend ro give, may be accounted for, 
perhaps, from the ignorance of Letters, which 
then prevailed in all ranks, and eſpecially among 
the fair ſex. Bernard de vendadour: mentions 
it as one of the accompliſhments of Queen Elea · 
nor , Who was married firſt to Louis the ſeventh 
of France, and afterwards to Henry the Second 
of England, that ſhe could read. 
Conſidering the gallantry of the times, and 

the attention paid to theſe poets by the ladies, 
it is natural to ſuppoſe, that love would be a 
chief theme in their compoſitions, And ſo in 
fact it was, But this love, though in ſome 5 
inſtances it might be genuine, had ſo much for- 
mality in it, that I can hardly believe it to have 
been any thing elſe, for the moſt part, than a 
verbal parade of admiration and attachment, in 
which the heart had little concern, and which 
aimed at nothing further, than to ſecure the 
protection of the fair, and the noble, The 


Provencal poet went to the court of ſome Prince 


or lord; where he was no ſooner eſtabliſhed, 


than he began to compoſe ſonmers f in praiſe of 
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his patron's wife, and to feign, or to fancy, 
himſelf in love with her. This happened, not 
to one only, or to a few, but almoſt to the 
whole ſpecies of theſe adventurers; fo that it 
would ſcem to have been the mode, and a thing 
of courſe. To unmarried ladies it does not ap- 
pear, that much devotion, was paid : I ſuppoſe, 
becauſe they had little to beſtow, in the way 
either of pecuniary, or of honorary, favour, 
| But Petrarch's paſſion for Laura, though deſin- 
tereſted, ſeems to have been in ſome degree fiQi- 
tious, or at leaſt, not quite ſo ſerious a matter 
as many people i imagine. „He was wretched to 
ſhow he had wit,” as the ſong ſays: he loved 
after the Provencal faſhion: He wanted to make 
paſſionate verſes; and Laura, being a beautiful 
lady, and a married one too, with a pretty ro- 
mantic name, ſuited his poetical purpoſes as 
well as Dulcinea del Toboſo did the heroick 
views of Don Guixote. Had his heart been 
really engaged, he could not have, gone on, 
from day to day, in the ſame ſtrain of elegant 
and elaborate whining: a ſincere paſſion would 
have allowed him neither time nor tranquillity 
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for ſuch amuſement — what is obſerwed, in 
the old aphoriſm, of violent grief, that it is 
filent, and of ſlight ſorrow, tliat it vents itſelf 
in words, will be found to hold true of many 
of our affections. Hammond was not in love, 
when he wrote his elegies; as I have been in- 
formed on good authority: and Young, while 
compoſing the moſt pathetic parts of the Night 
thoughts, was as chearful as at other times, 
Theſe are not the only inſtances that might be 
mentioned. 


Singular Vows made by Knights in 
the Times of Chivalry. 


P erſonal valour dictated theſe vows; of which 

The following are examples: ,, James d'Endelee, 
ſays Froiſſart, in his Hiſtory, had made a vow, 
that, in the next battle in which the King of 
England, or either of his ſons, ſhould appear, 
he would be the firſt aſſailant, the beſt warrior 
S 2. 74 
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en their ſide, or that he would die in the at- 
tempt.” Du Gueſolin, being at tha ſiege of 
Monteontour „ſwore never to eat meat, nor put 
off his clothes, day or night, till he had taken 
the place; and hls ſquire of honour, at the ſiege 
of Breſſiere, in Poitou, promiſed, before God, 
to plant, that day, on the tower of the city, the 
banner of his maſter, which he carried, erying, 
„Du Gueſelin! Du Gueſelin!“ or !'to die in the 
attempt. — The ſame hiſtory reports, that the 
beſieged made vows to eat all their beaſts , and; 

as their laſt reſource, to eat one another, in the 
rage of hunger, rather than yield the town ; 
while the befiegers, on their part, ſwore to 
maintain the fiege through lives, and die in 
battle, or take the place by the force of aſſault. 
— The moſt extraordinary of theſe vows was 
that of the peacock, or pheaſant, made by the 
knight on the bird, as will be preſently rela- 
ted. Theſe noble birds, for ſo they were ſtiled, 
perfectly repreſented, by the brightneſs and 
variety of their colours, the Majeſty of their 
Kings and the ſuperb veſtments with which 
they were adorned, when they held their ple- 
niary or full courts, 
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The old Romancers obſerve, that the pea· 
cock and pheaſant were, as well as veniſon, the 
particular food of brave and gallant knights. — 

„Caſton, the fifth of that name, ſays Fa- 
vin, who had been ereated a Peer of France by 
Charles II. betrothed to the daughter of that 
Prince, Magdalen of France, and adorned with 
the Order of the Star, determined to celebrate 
the accumulated honours by a magnificent feaſt, 
given at Tours, in 1458, to be followed by 
ſongs, which he ordered to be publifhed abroad. 
This banquet was compoſed of five ſervices, and 
ſeven entremets, or {mall plates of dainties, 
uſually ſerved at the tables of the great, - juſt 
before the fruir, In one of theſe entremets 
they brought, in a large veſlel, a peacock alive, 
which had at its neck the arms of the Queen of 
France; and round the veſſel were ranged va- 
rious flags and ſtreamers, carrying the arms of 
all the Princeſſes and Ladies of the Court; who 
where very proud of this honour ſhewn them 
by the Count de Foix; and ſo magnificent was 
this feaſt, that it appeared an earthly paradiſe. 
Theſe entremets were firſt deviſed to occupy 
Z 3 . 
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the gueſts in the interval between the grand 
ſervices. They were exhibited before the reign 
of St, Louis, at the marriage of his brother Ro- 
bert, at Compiegne in 1237; and by Charles V, 
at a feaſt he gave in 1378, to the King of the 
Komans. The remains of this ancient magnifi- 
cence, ſays De Thon, were ſeen at the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Navarre, in 1572 with 
the ſiſter of the King and at another feaſt, 
which the Gueen gave, the following year, to 
the Duke of Anjou, King of Poland; and a 
taſte for theſe ancient pleaſures was preſerved, 
at Florence, to the year 1600 at the banquer 
given, in that city, for the marriage of Mary 
de Medicis with Henry IV. __ 

The plumage of the fine birds preſented 
at theſe ſplendid entertainments, was conſide- 
red, by the ladies of Provence as the richeſt 
ornament with which they could decorate the 
Troubadour . who celebrated their. praiſe; the 
feathers were interwoven in the crown, given 
as a recompenſe for the poetic talents he conſe- 
crated to the celebration. of valour and of gal- 
lantry; and a figure of the peacock was the 
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prize of the knights themſelves, At a feaſt, gi- 
ven for the peace made in 1659, by the city of 
Marſeilles. „The Trombadour, ”s ſays father 
Meneſtrier, „came crowned with peacocks fea- | 
thers, which had been formally devoted to them 
by the Ladies of Provence. The eyes, repre- 

ſented in their plumage, expreſſed the attention 
ef all the world to theſe Troubadours,* Pope 
Paul III ſend to King Pepins a conſecrated ſword, 
and accompanicd it with a mantle interwoven 
with the peacock's feathers, 

But the higheſt glory of this bird was the 
moſt ſingular vow made on it, which was per- 
formed in the following manner: the day on 
which the knights were to take their ſolemn 
vows a peacock or pheaſant, ſometimes roaſted, 
but allways dreſſed and garniſhed out with its 
fineſt feathers, was brought in, with great dig- 
nity, by the ladies or the young gentlewomen, 
in a large gold or fi Iver veſſel, in the midſt of e 
numerous company of aſſembled knights. They 
preſented this diſh to each Knight, who made 
his vow on the bird; after which, they carried 
it back, and placed it on a table, to be diſtribu- 
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ted among the aſſiſtants. The kill of the pers 
ſon who earved it conſiſted in dividing the parts 
ſo nicely, that all preſent might have a ſhare, 
In the romance of Lancelot de Lae, there is a 
great eulogy given to King Artus, for having 
carved the peacack, at the round table, ſo much 
to the ſatisfaction of a hundred and fifty knights, 
ſeated at the feaſt, that they were all content 
5 with the ſhare aſſigned them. | 

The old Romancers, who wrote on this 
fiugular vow, inform us, that the ladies, or 
young gentlewemen, after preſenting the bird 
to every knight, chofe one of the maſt valiant 
knights to accompany them in this ceremony, 
and to direct the peacock to that knight whom 
| he eſteemed the braveſt; which being done, the 
knight directed cut up the bird, and diſtributed 
it in his fight. So high a preference beſtowed 
on eminent valour was not accepted, till after « 
long, and ' modeſt reſiſtance, and confeſſing 
themſelves the leaſt worthy of this honour: in 
the ſame manner as the knights admitted into 
the order of the Holy Ghoſt, proteſted they were 
wholly undleſerving of ſo glorious a diſtinction. 
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The account of the ſingular ceremony 
which paſſed at Liſle, alſo, in 1453, on the 
conferring this order, at the Court of Philip the 
Good, Duke of Burgundy, is too curious to be 
omitted; it was exibited upon occafion of the 
cruſade againſt the Turks, when the conqueſt 
of the Eaſtern empire was accompliſh'd by the 
taking of Conſtantinople; and is thus defcribed 
by Matthew de Couci, and Olivier de la Mar- 
che, who where at this feaſt: „The neceſſary 
time for the preparations, and arrival of the 
knights, was appointed in ſeveral feafts given by 
the principal Lords; the laft of which was thatof 
the Duke of Cleves, when they proclaimed the 
banquet of his uncle the Duke of Burgundy, 
which, according to the ancient cuftom, was ta 
be given eighteen days from that time, The 
proctamation was thus made: a lady, moun- 
ting on the table where the Duke of Burgundy 
was ſeated, by a ſtep made for that purpoſe, 
kneeled down before him, and placed on the 
head of that Prince a chaplet, or crown of flow: 

| ers; from hence the cuſtom of offering, at 
balls, « noſegay to the perfon who is to_giye 
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the next entertainment. When the 18 days 
was paſſed, the Duke of Burgundy drew toge- 
ther his whole, eourt, and the nobility of his 
different ſtates, to his banquet, which was the 
annunciation of the high myſteries -of religion 
and of knighthood: when if the magnificence 
of the Prince was admired i in the multitude and 
abundance of the ſervices, it was ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous in the elegant ſpeQacles displayed in 
the entremets, or curious and dainty diſhes, 
brought in between the ſervices and the fruits; 
by which the feaſt was rendered more pompous 
and amuſing, - There appeared in the hall di- 
vers decorations, machines, figures of men, and 
extraordinary animals, trees, mountains, rivers, 
and a fea with veſſels on it: all theſe objects 
were intermixed with perſonages, with birds, 
and other living animals, who were in motion 
in the hall, or on the great table, and repreſen- 
ted the actions relative to the deſign the Duke 
had formed; which was, to exhibit the feaſts 
of the palace of Alcine, in the ancient Court 
of France, It is astoniſhing to conceive what 
muſt have been the extent of the hall, which | 
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contained ſuch a ſpacious table, or rather ſo 
vaſt a theatre, with the ground neceſſary for 
the action of ſo many machines and perſons: 
without reckoning the multitude of the gueſts, 
and his houſehold and court; and alſo accomo- 
dation for foreign lords who arrived there, and 
particularly for the two allied Kings. 

Two houſes in Mexico he appropriated to 
animals; the one for birds, which did not live 
by prey z the other for thoſe of prey, quadru- 
peds, and reptiles, There were ſeveral cham- 
bers belonging to the firſt, and galleries ſup- 
ported on pillars of marble, all of one piece. 
Theſe gallerles looked towards a garden, where, 
in the midſt of ſome ſhrubbery, ten fiſh ponds 
were formed, ſome of them of freſh water for 
the aquatic birds of rivers, and others of ſalt 
water for thoſe of the ſea. Ia other parts of 
the houſe were all ſorts of birds, in ſuch num- 
ber and variety as to ſtrike the ſpaniards with 
wonder, who could not believe there was any 
ſpecies in the world wanting to the colleQien. 
They were ſupplied with the ſame food which 
hey fed upon while they enjoyed their liberty, 
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either ſceds, fruits or inſets, For thoſe birds 
which lived on fiſh only, the daily conſumption 
was ten Caſtilian peſos of fiſh (according to the 
teſtimony of the conqueror Cortez, in his let- 
vers to Charles the Fifth) which is more than 
three hundred Roman pounds, Three hundred 
men ſays Cortez, were employed to take' care 
of thoſe birds, beſides their phyſicians, who ob- 
ſerved their diſtempers, and applied timely re- 
medies to them. Of thoſe three hundred men, 
ſome procured them their food, others diſtribu- 
ted it, others took. carc of their eggs at the ti- 
me of their incubation, and others picked their 
plumage at certain ſeaſons of the year; for be- 
ſides the pleaſure which the King took in ſeeing 
ſo great a multitude of animals collected toge- 
ther, he was principally careful of their feathers, 
not leſs for the ſake of the famous Moſaic ima- 
ges, than of the other works which were made 
of them, The halls and chambers of thoſe hou- 
ſes were ſo many in number, as the conqueror 
above mentioned atteſts, that they could have 
accomodated two great Princes with all their 
retinue. This celebrated houſe was ſituated in 
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the palace where, at -preſent the great convent 
ef St. Francis ſtands, 


The other houſe, appropriated to the wild 
animals, had a large and handſome court, with 
a chequered pavemetit, and was divided into 
various apartinents. One of thein contained all 
the birds of prey, from the royal eagle ſpecies, 
Theſe birds were diſtributed, according to their 
ſpecies, in various ſubterraneous chainbers, 
which were more than ſeven feet deep, and up- 
wards of ſeventeen in length and breadth, The 
half of every chamber was covered with flat ſto- 
nes; and ſtakes were fixed in the wall, on which 
they might ſleep, and be defended from rain 
The other half of the Chamber was only cove. 
red with a lattice, through which they enjoyed 
the light of the ſan, For the ſupport of theſe 
birds, were killed daily near 00 turkeys, In 
the ſame houſe were many low halls, filled with 
a great number of ſtrong wooden Cages, in which 
lions, tygers, wolves, coyotto, and wild cats 


were confined, and all other kinds of wild | 


beaſts, which were fed upon deer, rabbits, ha- 
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res, techichis and other animals, and the inteſti- 


nes of human ſacrifices. 


The King of Mexico not only kept all the 


Species of Animals which other Princes do for 
ſtate, bur likewiſe ſuch as by narure ſeemed to 


be exempred from ſlavery, namely, crocodiles 
and ſerpents. The ſerpents were kept in large 
casks or veſſels; the crocodiles in ponds, which 
were walled round, There were allo various 
ponds for fiſh, two of which that are remaining 
and ſtill beautiful, we have ſeen in the palace 


of Chapshepec, two Miles from Mexico, 


Montezuma, who was not ſatisfied with 


having every ſort of animal in his palace, alſo 


collected there all irregularly formed men, who 
either from the colour of their hair, or of their 
ſkin, or ſome other deformity in their perſons, 
were oddities of their ſpecies. An humour, this, 
however, not unattended with beneficial conſe- 
quences, as it gave maintenance to a number 
of miſerable objects, and delivered them from 
the inhuman inſults ef their other fellow - 
ereatures. 


„„ 
All his palaces were ſurrounded with beau- 
tiful gardens, where there was every kind of 
beautiful flower, odoriferous herb, and medici- 
nal plant, He had likewiſe woods incloſed with 
walls, and furniſhed with variety of game, in 
which he frequently ſported, One of thoſe 
woods was upon an island in the lake known 
at preſent among ay ſpaniards by the name | 
of Pinon, 

Of all theſe palaces, gardens, and woods, 
there is now remaining the wood of Chapoltepec 
only ; which the ſpaniſh Viceroys have preſer- 
ved for their pleaſure. All the others were de- 
ſtroyed by the conquerors: They laid in ruins 
the moſt magnificent buildings of antiquity; 

ſometimes from an indiscreet zeal for religion, 
ſometimes in revenge, or to make uſe of the ma- 
terials, They neglected the cultivation of the 
royal gardens, cut down the woods, and redu- 
ced thar country to ſuch a ſtate, that the magni- 
ficence of its former Kings could not now find 
belief, were it not confirmed by the teſtimo- 


nies of thoſe, who were the cauſes of its ani- 
hilation. | 
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. omen of Antiquity how em- 
ployed. 


I. the earlier age of antiquity, it was not in» 
inconſiſtent with the higheſt dignity, to act in 
what we ſhould reckon the meaneſt of menial 
employments. Gideon and Arunah aſſiſted in 
the various Labours of husbandry, Abraham 
went and brought a calf from the flock, ſkin- 
ned it, and gave it to his wife, who dreſſed it: 
then he himſelf took butter and milk, and when 
he had dreſſed it, ſet it before the angels and 
ſtood by them under a tree, a cuſtom to this 
day continued among many of the eaſtern na- 
tions, eſpecially in the Leyant; where nothing 
is more common than to ſee their Prince's fetch 
home from their flocks, and kill whatever they 
| have pirched upon for the uſe of their families; 
while the Prineeſſeſſes, their wives or daughters 
prepare a fire, and perform the office of an Eu- 
ropean Cook- maid. 

Another part of female employment i in FM 
earlier ages „ Was grinding corn, the ancients | 
had not, and in many countries they have not 
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mills ſo conſtrued as to go by wind or water; 
there were only two ſmall ſtones, the upper - 
moſt of which was turned by the hand, a taſ k 
generally performed by two women. Such 
were uſed in Egypt in the time of Pharaoh: for 
Moſes, in the relation of the plagues which in- 
| fefted that country on account of the Iſraelites, 
ſays, that the firſt born throughout all the land 
died, from the firſt born of Pharaoh who was 
upon the throne, to-the firſt born of the maid __ 
ſervants who were behind the mill. They were 
uſed in the time'of our ſaviour, who ſays, Two 
Women {ſhall be grinding at the mill; che one 
ſhall be taken and the other left,” They are 
uſed at this day all over the Levant, and even 
in the North of Scotland, where the women 
who turn them have a particular ſong which they 
ſing, intended perhaps to divert them from think- 
ing on the ſeverity of their labour, When 
the women had grinded their corn into meal, it 
was likewiſe their province to make it into bread. 
Sarah was ordered by her husband, when he 
entertained the angels, to make Cakes for them. 
Cakes among many of the ancients were offered 
AA 
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en the altars of their gods, from which cuſtoms 
even -the Iſraelites did not altogether abſtain, 
as the ſcriptures frequently inform us, that 
their women baked Cakes to the Gueen of 
Heaven. 

Paſturage was almoſt the only method of 
_ ſubſiſtence in the times we are ſpeaking of; and 
the Women of every rank and condition, as well 
as the men, were not exempted from attending 
on the flocks, drawing water for them to drink, 
and doing all the other offices which the nature 
of ſuch an employment required. Paſturage 
obliged the Iſraelites, and other inhabitants of 
the Eaſt, to embrace a wandering life, that they 
might procure freſh food for their flocks. In- 
ſtead, therefore of dwelling in houſes, as we do, 
they erected only tents, for the convenience of 
frequent removals; theſe tents were made of 
camels hair and wool, the ſpinning and weaving 
of which was a part of the occupation of the 
women; and from the time that cloth was ſab- 
ſtituted as a covering for the body, inſtead of 
the ſkins of animals, the whole operation of 
making it devolved alſo on the women, who 


( 
weaved it in the moſt ſimple manner, by con- 
ducting tlie wool with their fingers inſtead of 
a ſhuttle. | 


In countries where the arts are but in their 
infancy, every man is generally his own artifi- 
cer. The men make the various inſtruments 
which they employ in their work, and the wo- 
men meke the eloth for covering themſelves and 
their families; but in the days of Moſes, the 
| Iſraelites ſeem to have been advanced a few de- 
grees beyond this date, Metallurgy ſeems to 
have made a conſiderable progreſs; even in the 
time of Abraham they had inſtruments, proba- 
bly of ſteel for ſheering their ſheep, Abraham 
had a ſabre, which he drew to ſacrifice his ſon 
Iſaac; and they had even arrived to works of 
taſte in gold and filver; they muſt therefore 
have been at this period more advanced in the 
arts than the Greeks at the Time of the ſiege of 
Troy, whoſe} arms and ſhields were only made 
of copper: or than many ſavage nations at this 
time, whoſe arms are only hardened wood, ſome» 
times pointed with flints or bones of animals, 
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N he Hiſtory of Ancient 83 its 


Colonies, and Conqueſts; from the 

earlieſt accounts till the Diviſion 
of the Macedonian Empire in 
the Eaſt, 4 


"The character of Alexander is drawn by Dr. 
Gillies in the following maſterly manner: 


„Alexander was of a low ſtature, and, 
ſomewhat deformed; but the activity and eleva- 


tion of his mind animated and ennabled his fra- 
me, By a life of continual labour, and by an 


early and habitual practice of the gymnaſtics 


_ exerciſes, he had hardened his body againſt the 


impreſſions of cold and heat, hunger and thirſt, 


and prepared his robuſt conſtitution for bearing 


ſuch exertions of ſtrength and activity, as have 
appeared incredible to the undiſciplined ſoftneſs 
of modern times. In generoſity and in proweſs, 


he rivalled the greateſt heroes of antiquity; and 


in the race of glory, having finally out ſtripped 
all competitors, became ambitious to ſurpaſs 
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himſelf, His ſuperior ſkill in war gave un'n- 


terrupted ſucceſs to his arms; and his natural 
humanity, enlighrened by the philoſophy of 
Greece, taught him to improve his conqueſts to 
the beſt intereſts of mankind, In his extenſive 
dominions, he built, or founded, not leſs than 
ſeventy cities, the ſituation of which being cho- 
ſen with conſummate wisdom, tended to facili- 
tate communication, to promote commerce, and 
to diffuſe civility through the oreateſt nations 
of the earth, It may be ſuſpeQed, indeed that 
he miſtook the extent of human power, when 
in the courſe of one reign, he undertook to 
change the face of the world; and that he mis- 
calculated the ſtubbornneſs of ignorance, and 
the force of habit, when he attempted to en- 
lighten barbariſm, to ſoften ſervitude, and to 
transplant the improvements of Greece into an 
African and Afiatic ſoil, where they have never” 


been ſeen to flouriſh. Yet let not the deſigns 
of Alexander be too haſtily aecũſed of extraya- 
gance, Whoever ſeriously conſiders, what he 
aQually performed before his thirty — third 
year, will be cautious of determining what he 
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might have accompliſ hed, had he reached the 
ordinary term of human life, His reſources 
were. peculiar to himſelf; and ſuch views, as 
well as aQtions, became him, as would have be- 
come none beſides, In the language of a phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian, he ſeems to have been gi- 
ven to the world by a peculiar diſpenſation of 
Providence, being a man like to none other of 
the human kind. 

From the part which-his father Philip and 
himſelf acted in the affairs of Greece, his hiſtory 
has been transmitted through the impure chan- 
nels of exaggerated flattery, or malignant envy. 
The innumerable fictions, which disgrace the 
works of his biographers, are contradicted by 
the moſt authentic accounts of his reign, and 
iaconſiſtent with thoſe public transactions, which 
concurring authorities confirm, In the preſent 
work, it ſeemed unneceſſary to expatiate on 
ſuch topics, ſince it is leſs the buſineſs of hiſtory 
to repeat, or even to expoſe errors, than to ſe- 
lea and impreſs uſeful truths, An Author, 
ambitious of attaining that purpoſe, can ſeldom 
indulge the language of general panegyric, He- 
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will ackowledge, that Alexander's actions were 


\ 


not always blameleſs; but after the careful exa- 
mination, he will affirm, that his faults were 
few in number, and reſulted from his ſituation - 
rather than from his character, From the firſt 
year of his reign, he experienced the crimes of 
disaffection and treachery, which multiplied, 
and became more dangerous, with the extent 
of his dominions and the difficulty to govern 
them, | 

Several of his lieutenants early aſpired at 
independance; others formed conſpiracies 
againſt the life of their maſter. The firſt erimi- 
nals were treated, as we have already ſeen, with 
a lenity becoming the generous ſpirit of Alexan- 
der. But when Philotas, the ſon of Parmenio, 
and even Parmenio himſelf, afforded reaſon to 
ſuſpe& their fidelity; when the macedonian 
youths who, according to the inſtitution of Phi- 
lip, guarded the royal pavilion prepared to 
murder their ſovereign, he found it neceſſary 
to depart from his lenient-ſyſtem, and to hold 
with a firmer hand the reins of government. 
Elated by unexampled proſperity, and ſubmiſſive 
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reverence of vanquiſ hed nations, his loftineſs 
disguſt'd the pride of his European troops, par- 
ticutarly the Macedonian nobles, who had been 
aceuſtomed to regard themſelves rather as his 
companions, than ſubjects. The pretenſions 
which ſound policy taught him to form and to 
maintain, of being treated with thoſe external 
honours ever claimed by the monarchs of the 
Eaſt, highly offended the religious prejudices 
of the Greeks, who deemed it impious to pros- 
trate the body, or bend the knee, to any mor- 
tal ſovereign, Yet had he remitted formalities 
conſecrated by the practice of ages, he muſt in- 
ſenbly have loſt the reſpe& of his Aſiatic ſub - 
jects. With a view to reconcile the discordant 
principles of the victors and vainquiſhed, he 
affected an immediate deſcent from Jupiter Am- 
mon, a claim liberally admitted by the avarice 
or fears of the Libyan prieſts, and which, he 
had reaſon to expect, could not be very obſti- 
nately denied by the eredulity of the Greeks 
and Macedonians, who univerſally acknowledged 
that Philip, his reputed father, was remotely 
deſcended from the Grecian Jupiter. 
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But the ſucceſs of his deſign, which had 
entitled him, as ſon of Jupiter, to the ſame 
obeiſanse from the Greeks, which the Barba- 
rians readily paid him as monarch of the Eaſt, 
was counteracted, at firſt by the ſecrer displea- 
fare, and afterwards by the open indignation, 
of ſeveral of his generals and courtiers. Nor 
did the conduct of Alexander tend to extricate 
him from this difficulty, With his friends, he 
maintained that equal intercourſe of viſits and 
entertainments, which charaQeriſed the Mace- 
donian manners; indulged the liberal flow of 
unguarded converſation; and often exceeded 
that intemperance in wine, which disgraced his 
aze and country, 

On ſuch occaſions his gueſts, or entertai- 
ners, enjoyed and abuſed the indecent familia- 
rity to which the temper"of Alexander, corrup- 
ted by proſpetity and flattery, was no longer 
able to endure, A ſcene of drunken debau- 
chery, which muſt appear highly disguſting to 
the propriety of modern manners, proved fatal 
to Clitus, who, emboldened by wine, daringly 
inſulted his prince, vilified his nobleſt actions, 
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and derided his pretenſions to divinity, The 
King, being likewiſe intoxicated, was no longer 
maſter of himſelf, when Clitus, who had been 
once carried from his preſence, returned a ſe- 


cond time to the charge, and behaved more in- 


ſolently than before, In an unhappy moment, 
Alexander thruſt a ſpear into the breaſt of his 
friend: but inſtantly repenting his fury, would 


| have deſtroyed himſelf by the ſame weapon, had 


he not been prevented by his attendants. The 
bitterneſs of his repentance, and the pungency 
of his remorſe, which neither flattery could ſof- 
ten, nor ſophiſtry appeaſe, rendered his life 
burdenſome, and his actions inconſiſtent. At 


times, he aſſumed the Perſian dreſs and orna- 


ments; displayed the pomp of oriental deſpo- 
tiſm; employed, and often preferred the Bar- 


barians; and, in ſeveral paſſages of his reign, 


this ſucceſsful, but unhappy, conqueror ap- 
pears to have been beſet with flatterers, ſurroun- 

ded by conſpirators, adored by the paſſive ſub- . 
miſſion of his eaſtern ſubjeQs, and inſulted by 


the licentious petulance of the Greeks and Ma- 


cedonians. 


( 

The indignation or jealouſy of the latter, 
tinged the faireſt of his actions with dark and 
odious colours, About a year before his death, 
a ſcene was transaQed at Opis on the Tigris, 
which ſhews the difficulties of his ſituation, and 
magnanimity by which he overcame them. Ha- 
ving aſſembled the Macedonian troops, he de- 
clared to them his pleaſure, that ſuch as felt 
themſelves unable, through age or infirmities, 
to undergo the fatigues of war, ſhould be ho- 
nourably discharged from the ſervice, and ſa- 
fely conducted to their reſpective provinces. 
This propoſal, which ought to have been ac- 
cepted with gratitude, was heard with disguſt. 
The ſoldiers refleQed, that the army had recently 
increaſed by an acceſſion of thirty thouſand Bar- 
barians, armed and acoutred after the Euro- 
pean faſhion, trained to the Grecian diſcipline 
and cxerciſes, and inſtruQed in the arts and lan- 
guage of the victors. The King, they thought, 
no longer cared for the ſervice of his veterens, 
and therefore dismiſled them with contempt, 
The ſpirit of ſedition ſeized the camp: the Ma- 
ecdonians unanimously demanded their dischare 
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ge; ſome adding with ſeoffs. „That he had no 
farther uſe for them his father Ammon could 
fight his battles.“ At theſe words, the King 
ſprung from the roſtrum on which he ſtood, and 
commanded the moſt audacious to be ſeized by 
his Targeteers, and conducted to immediate 
execution. This prompt ſeverity appeaſed the 
riſing tumult. The ſoldiers remained motion- 
leſs and ſilent, doubtful or terrified. Alexan- 
der again mounted the roſtrum, and ſpoke as 
follows: It is not my deſign, Macedonians, to 
change your reſolution. Return home, withour 
hindrance from me; but before leaving, the 
camp, firſt learn to know your King and your- 
ſelves. My father Philip (for with him it is ever 


fit to begin) found you, at his arrival in Mace- 
don, miſerable and hopeleſs fugitives; covered 


with ſkins of ſheep; feeding among the moun- 
tains ſome wretched herds, which you had 
neither ſtrength nor courage to defend againſt 
the Thracians, IIlyrians, and Treballi. Having 
repelled the ravagers of your country, he 
brought you from the mountains to the plain, 
and taught you to confide, not in your faſtneſ- 


1 


ſes, but in your valour. By his wisdom and 
cirility, enriched you with mines of gold, ins- 
tructed you in navigation and commerce, and 
rendered you a terror to thoſe nations, at whoſe 
names you uſed to tremble, Need I mention 
his conqueſts in Upper Thrace, or thoſe till 
more valuable in the maritime provinces of that 
country? Having opened the gates of Greece, 
he chaſtiſed „the Phocians, reduced the Theſſa- 
lians, and, while I ſhared the command, defea- 
ted and humbled the Athenians and Thehans, 


eternal foes to Macedon, to whom you had been 


ſucceſſively tributaries, ſubjects, and ſlaves. 

But my father rendered you their maſters; and. 

having entered the Peleponneſus, and regulated 

at diſcretion the affairs of that Peninſula, he 
was appointed; by univerſal conſent, general 
of combined Greece; an appointment not more 
honourable to himſelf, than glorious for his 
country. At my acceſſion to the throne, 1 
found a debt of five hundred talents, and ſcarce 
fixty in the treaſury. I contracted a freſh debt 
of eight hundred; ond conduQting you from 
Macedon, whoſe beundarics ſeemed unworthy 
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to confine you, ſafely crofled the Heles pont, 
though the Perſians, ſtill commanded the ſea. 
By one victory, we gained Jonia, Aeolia, both 
Phrygias, and Lydia, By our courage and aQi- 
vity, the provinces of Syria, and the ſtrength 
of Paleſtine, the Antiquity of Egypt, and the 
renown of Perſia, were added to your empire, 
Your's now are BaQria and Aria, the productions 
of India, the fertility of Aſſyria, the wealth of 
ſuſa, and the wonders of Babylon, You are 
generals, princes, ſatraps. What have I reſer- 
ved for mylelf, but this purple and diadem, 
which mark my preeminence in toil and danger! 
Where are my private treaſures? Or why 
ſhould I collect them? Are my pleaſures ex- 
penſive? You know that I fare worſe than ma- 
ny of yourſelves; and have in nothing ſpared 
my perſon, Let him, who dares, compare 
with me. Let him bare his breaſt, and I will 
bare mine. My body, the fore part of my bo- 
dy, is covered with honourable wounds from 
every fort of weapon, I often watch, that you 
may enjoy repoſe ; and to teſtify my unremit- 
ting attention to your happineſs, had determi- 
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ned to ſend home of the aged and infirm among 
you, loaded with wealth and honour. But 
ſince you are all deſirous to leave me, Go! Re- 
port to your countrymen, that, unmindful of 
the ſignal bounty of your King, you entruſted 
him to the vanquiſh'd Barbarians, The report, 
doubtleſs, will beſpeak your . gratitude and 
piety, | 

Having thus ſpoken, he ſprang from the 
roſtrum, and haſtened to the palace, accompa- 
nied only by his guards, during two days, no- 
ne were admitted to his preſence; On the third, 
he called the Perſian nobles of diſtinction, and 
diſtributed among them the principal depart- 
ments of military command. He then iſſued 
orders, that certain bodies of the Barbarian In- 
fantry and Cavalry ſhould be called the royal 
patalion, and royal cohort, and by ſuch other 
names as commanded the greateſt reſpect, Ap- 
prized of theſe innovations, the Macedonians, 
who had long remained in confuſion before the 
tribunal, affraid to follow Alexander and affraid 
to allow his retiring unattended, flocked around 
the palace, and depoſited their arms at the gate, 
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hambly requeſting to ſee their King, and deela- 


* 
* 


ring that they would never ſtir from the place, 
till their tears had moved his compaſſion, Alex- 
ander came forth, beheld thcir abaſement, and 
wept, The affecting ſilence, marked by alter- 


nate emotions of repentance and reconciliation, 


was at length broke by Cailines, a man kighly 


eſteemed in the Cavalry: „Thy Macedonians, 


O King! are grieved that the Perſians alone 
ſhould be called thy kindred, and entitled as 
ſuch to embrace thee, while none of themſelves 
are allowed to taſte that honour, Alexander 
replied” ,,From this moment you are all my 
kindred.” Callines then ſtepped forward and 
embraced him; and ſeveral others having follo- 
wed the example, they all took up their arms, 
and returned” to the Camp with f houts of joy, 
and ſongs. 2 
Of all men, (if we believe the concurring 
teſtimony of his hiſtorians) Alexander was the 
moſt mindful of his duty to the gods. To thank 
heaven for the happy iſſue of this transaction, 
he celebrated a ſolemn ſacrifice, and, after the 


| Haerifice, an entertainment for the principal of 
/ 
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his European and Aſiatic ſubjefs, The Mace-⸗ 


donians were next to his perſon; the Perſians 
next the Macedonians; the Grecian prieſts and 


perſian magi joined in common libations, invo- 


king perpetua} concord, and eternal union of 
empire, to the Macedonians and Perſians. - Soon 
afterwards, the invalids, whoſe dismiſſion had 
produced the mutiny, gladly returned home: 
Alexander discharged their arrears, allowed 


them full pay until their arrival in Macedon; 


and granted each ſoldier a gratuity of two hun- 


dred pounds ſterling. He again ſhed tears at 


parting with upwards of ten thouſand men, who 
had ſerved him in ſo, many glorious campaigns; 


and, as a teſtimony of his affeQionate concern 


for their ſafety, appointed Craterus, whom he 
loved as his own life, to be their conductor. 
Such was the life of this extraordinary man, 


whole genius might have changed and improved | 


the ſtate of the ancient world. But the ſpirit 

of improvement is tranſient, and demands per- 

petual efforts; the ſources of degeneracy are 

permanent and innumerable, It ſeems ar firſt 

tight to be xegretred, that by neglecting to * 
> Bb 
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vide for the ſueceſſion to his throne, he left Pr 
field open for thoſe bloody wars among his 

captains, which long deſolated the earth, Yet 
the difficulties, with which he himſelf was obli⸗ 
ged to ſtruggle, might reach him the impoſlibis 
x lity of ſecuriug the empire for the infancy of 
his ſon Hercules, or the weakneſs of his brother 
Aridzus. The principles of royal ſucceſſion 
were never accurately aſcertained in Macedon 
and the camp of a conqueror could not be ex- 
pected to prove a good ſchool of moderation or 
Juſtice. The firſt meaſure adopted by his gene- 
rals was, to ſet aſide the natural claim of Her- 
eules, born of the daughter of Darius, and to 
appoint Aridzus, together with the fruit of 
Roxana, s pregnancy, if Che brought forth a ſon, 
to be joint heirs of the monarchy, This whim 
ſical deſtination announced little union or ſtabi - 
lity. Perdiccas in virtue of poſſeſſing the ring 
or ſeal of his deceaſed maſter, aſſumed the re- 
gency , the troops and provinces were divided 
emong Antigonus, Ptolemy, Craterus, and 
other chicfs, who, having been formerly the 
equals, disdained to remaln the inferiers, of 
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perdiceas. Each general truſted in his word 
for an independant eſtabliſhment; new troops 
were raiſed and diſciplinedz leagues formed 
and broken: the children and relations of 
Alexander, who became ſueceſſively priſoners 
in different hands, all periſhed miſerably; nor 
was there any ceſſation of crimes and calamities,, 
or any. permanent ſettlement of the provinces, 
until the battle of Iſſus in Phrygia confirmed. 
Prolomy in the, poſleſſion of Egypt, and ſeleus 
cus in that of Upper Aſia. The iſſue of the ſa» 
me battle gave Macedon and Greece to Caſſan- 
der, and Thrace, with ſeveral provinces of Lo- 
wer Aſia, ro Lyſimachus. | 
The great Kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, 
which continued thence forward, till ſubdued 
by the Romans, to be governed by the reſpeQive 
families of Seleucus and Ptolemy, never gene- 
rally adopted the language or manners of their 
Grecian Sovereigns. In Egypt, the firſt ſacs 
ceſſors of Alexander accompliſhed the commer- 
cial improvements planed by that princez and 
the Kings both of Egypt and ef Syria affected, 
in their magnificent courts, to join the arts and 
| | Bb 828 
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elegance of Greece to the pomp and luxury of 
the Ealt, Hut their oſtentation was greater 
than their taſte their liberal characters were effa- 


ced by the continual contact of ſervitude; they 
ſunk into the ſoftneſs and infignificance of he- 


reditary deſpots, whoſe reigns are neither buſy 
nor inſtructive; nor could the intrigues of wo- 


men and eunuchs, or miniſters equally effemi- 


nate, form a ſubject ſufficiently intereſting to 
ſucceed the memorable transactions of the Gre- 
eian republies. 


— 


Anecdote of Dr. F. oung. 


W. king in his garden at Welwyn, in com- 
pany, with two Ladies (one of. whom he atter- 


wards married) the ſervant came to tell him a 


Gentleman wiſhed to ſpeak with him. „Tell 


him, ſays the Doctor, | am too happily enga- 


ged to change my ſituation,” The Ladies in- 


filted upon it that he ſhould go, as his viſitor 


63890 
was a man of rank, his patron, his friend; and, 
ns perſuaſion, hed no effect, one took him by 
the right arm, the other by the leſt, and led 
him to the garden gate, when finding reſiſtance 
was vain, he bowed, laid his hand upon his 
heart, and in that expreſſive manner, for 
which he was ſo remarkable, ſpoke the fol- 
lowing lines: : | 


Thus Adam look'd when from the garden 
driven, 
And thus diſputed orders ſent from Heaven: 
Like him I go, bur yet to go am loth; 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 
Hard was his fate, but mine ſtill more 
| 1 unkind, 
His Eve went with him, bur mine ſtays 
behind. 1 
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On Lord Mansfield falling with La- 
dy Edward Bentinck from a Bene /t | 


zn the Ball room at T, age. 
Wells, and lofi ing his wig. 


(By @ Lady.) 


Wuo wou'd not think is perfect bliſs, 
In ſuch a gallant cauſe as this, 

With ſuch a Fair to fall? 

How cou'd a Courtier be afraid? 

When youth and beauty claim'd his ald, 
The ſacrifice was __ 


Fair nymph! for thee the ruftic ſquire 
Wou'd leave his hounds ; the bard his Iyre, | 
His quill, and laurel crown; 
The Monk wou'd ceaſe to count his beads, 
The pilgrim throw aſide his weeds, 
The ſenator his gown, 


Mourn not ye Judges, when we tell, 
„How from the Bench, Earl Mansfield fell;" 
For Juſtice thus replies; 


? 


Cn 7 
„Without a Wig — without a gown, | 
„He ſtill muſt equally be known, 
„Pre — eminently wile, 


„Not unto outward forms confined, 
His bright, i comprehenſive mind, 
„ln every a:cfs the ſame; 
„Diffuſes o'er the world its ray, 
„And keeping death and time at bay, 
v5Glows with one ſteady flame,” 


_ 


On the ſame, By a Lady. 
When he to whom Aſtrea gave her laws, 
Became endanger'd by q trivial cauſe, . 
The Goddeſs caught, and ſav'd the falling fage, 
8. bade his wisdom bleſs another age. 
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An Invocation to the Nymph of the 
ſpring at Tunbridge Wells, on 

Lord Mansfield's having expreſſed 

an Intention of leaving the Place. 


5 


By a Lady. 


Acife, fair Naiad! from thy well; 
Ariſe, and tune the vocal ſhell. 

Try ev'ry ſoft bewitching art, 

To charm the ear, and pleaſe the heart, 
Till Mansfield ſhall thy voice obey, 
And near thy ſpring conſent to ſtay, 
Sweetly warble in his ear, 1 
„Health, and all her train are here; * 
„Health, whoſe liberal hand beſtows, 
„Nights of undiſturb'd repoſe, 
Hours of ſocial inirth and glee, 
„Days of ſoft tranquillity.” 

. Nymph! at thy pellueid ſpring 
Ruddy Health delights to dwell, 
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Fanning with her magic wing 
The mineral ſparks that fill thy well 
And o'er the ſurface of the ſtream, 
Hope ſheds her faſcinating beam, 
Baechus!-roſy God of wine, 
Muſt to thee the palm reſign, 


His ſweets neQarious may impart 

A ſhort- lived banquer ro the heart; * 

May diſſipate the gloom of care, 
And ſhield the ſufferer from deſpair; 

May bid the ſlave forget his chains, 

The exy'd wretch his native plains, 

And by a tranſient joy ſuſpend, 

The anguiſh of an injured friend. 


Yet long the viſion cannot laſt ; 


With reaſon, forrow's- force returns, 
The dream of happineſs is paſt ; 


The ſlave perccives his chain, and mourns, 


Again the lover feels his pains, 


Again the injured friend complains 
The artificial ſpirits ceale to blaze, 
And weaken'd Nature, rapidly decays. 
But thou, oh Nymph! canſt cheer mankind; 
Invigorate the drooping mind ; 
L . Bb 5 
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Bid faded Beauty re · aſſume, | 
Her ſprightly grace, her roſeate bloom; 
Give ſpirit to the languid eye, 
And baniſh from the breaſt DejeQion's ſight 


While o'er thy ſparkling fountain bends, 


The wiſeſt Judge, the beſt of Friends; 
Nymph of the ſtream! indulgent Heaven, 
The grateful taſk to thee has given, 

To bid him from thy well receive 

The renovating draught z — and live. 
Thy power has made thoſe eyes benign, 


With all their former luſtre ſhine, , 


Science and Art no longer mourn: 
Again they ſee his health return; 
And hear his tuneful lips diſpenſe, 


The words of - pureſt eloquence, 
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Anſwer of the Nymph of the Spring 
at Tunbridge Wells, to the Invo- 
cation, written on Lord Mans- 
field's declared Intention ol lea- 
ving the Place. 


5 whence that voice, which thus ſo ſweetly 
ſings 

Around the margin of my healing ſprings ; 

Has any ſiſter of tht harmonious Nine 

Left fair Caſtalia's fount, to viſit mine? 


But ah! not one of all the Muſes choir, 
Nor the ſoft warblings of a Burrell's lyre, 
Not afl the various arts which mottly pleaſe, „ 
The bliſs of friendſhip, and rhe love of eaſe, 
Can longer here invite a Mansfield's ſtay; 
The public welfare haſtens him away, 


Eliven'd by my ſtreams, and purer air, 
Eritannia's health is now his only care, 


And lo! Aſtrea, with a ſolemn call, 
Remands her, favourite to her ſacxed Hall, 
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To poiſe again her ſcales with equal hand, 
And due obedience with her ſword command, 
Whilſt from his ſear, with reverential awe, 
He ſpeaks the oracles and ornament of law. 
For ſuch high duties, heaven at firſt defign'd 
The Patriot ſage — a bleſſing to mankind, 
Thus ſpake the Najad, from her watry cell, 
And Mansfield won, with wiſhful. lingering 
of look — Farewel, 


Verſes inſcribed to Lord Mansfield, 
after his leaving . Tort ge Wells 
1784- 

By 4 Gentleman of that Place. 


W hilſt Mansfield here, as good as great, 
Adorn'd this heathful, bleſt retreat; 

Our ſuns with brighter luſtre Chone, 

Our hours more chearfully paſs' d on; 


The Muſes tun'd their ſweeteſt ſong, 
And harmoniz'd the feſtive throng; 
The Loves and Graces form'd the ball, 
And ſycial pleaſures gladden'd all. 


But fince Aſtræa call'd. away _ . 3 
Her's „and our pride — how dull the day! 
How chang'd the ſcene! — A filent gloom | 
Shades every walk, and cyery room; 

Forlorn, the Nymphs and ſwains retire, 
And mute is Burrel's charming lyre; 

Our rural plains around all ſeem to mourn 
And join the general prayer for his return, 


— 
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On the Death of a late obſcure 
ſurgeon... FEM 


By an eminent hand. 


Condemn'd to hope's delufive mine, 
As on we toil from day to day, 
By ſudden blaſts, or ſlow decline, 
Our ſogal comforts drop away. 
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Well tried through many a varying year, 
See L—v—t— to the grave deſcend; 
Officious, innocent, fincere, 
* I 128 friendleſs name the friends 


Yet ſtill he fills affection's eye, 10 
Obſcurely wiſe, and coarſely kind; | 

Nor letter'd arrogance, deny 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


* 


When fainting nature call'd for ald, 
And hov'ring death prepar'd the blow, 
His vig'rous remedy display'd 
The power of art without the ſhew, 


In miſery's darkeſt Caverns known, 
His uſeful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 


No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain disdein'd by pride, 

The modeſt wants of every day 
The toil of ev'ry day ſupply'd. , 
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His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
| Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void; 
And ſure th'eternal Maſter found 
The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


The buſy day, the peaceful night 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 

His frame was firm, his pow'rs were bright, ; 
Though now his eightieth year was nigh, 


Then with no throbbing fiery pain, 
No cold gradations of decay; 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And forc'd his ſoul the neareſt way, 


* 


( 490.) 
Upon the Ant, and hs moral re- 
Rs which accompanies „% 


4 is mn W ce 
| e ant is an object wall worth our notice 
being a creature of a very ſingular ſtructure. 
The head large, adorned with two pretty horos, 
each having 12 joints. Its eyes are protube- 
rant and pearled 4 it has jaws ſaw-like or inden- 
ted, with ſeven little teeth, that exactly tally, 
opening ſideways, and able to gape very wide 
a ſunder; by the help whereof it is often ſeen 
_ graſping and tranſporting bodies of three or 
: four times its own bulk. and weight, It is na- 
turally divided into the head, the breaſt, and 
the belly or tail, each of theſe parts joining to 
the other by a very ſlender ligament, From 
the breaſt part, three legs come forth on either 
fide. The tail is armed with a ſting, which the 
animal uſes only when provoked ; but then a 


poiſonous liquor is conveyed by it, into the 


wound , occalioning pain and ſwelling, The 
whole body is caſed over with a ſort of armour, 
ſo hard as ſcarce to be penetrated by a lancet, 
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Legs &c. are all covered with hair, but much 
ſmaller and of a darker colour. TY 

Upon opening an ant- hill, we ſhall ſee 
them carrying in their mouths, and fecuring 
with great- ſolicitude ſmall whitiſh bodies, 
uſually called their eggs. Theſe, however, are 
not eggs, but ants, in their aurelia ſtate, each 
_ encompaſſed with an integument of its own 
ſpinning, We might have conjectured it is, 


from their largeneſs in proportion to a perfect 


ant; but the microſcope fully proves it, by 
discovering too their real eggs, of an oblong 


oval figure. about the ſize of a grain of ſand *) 


ninety whereof would not extend the length 


*) It is proper to inform the Reader, that, whetes 
ever in theſe obſervations microſcopical objects 


are compared with a grain of ſand, which com- 
monly was the meaſure Mr. Loewenhock made 


uſe of, we muſt underſtand it to mean a grain of 
coarſe ſea ſand uſually called ſcouring ſand, 
which' is equal in highneſs to ſeveral grains of 
our common inland houſe ſand, or writing 
fand. But to make our calculation ſtill more 


and thick- ſet wich ſhining whitiſh briffles. The 


— 
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of an inch, nor a hundred and ſeventy be equal 
in bigneſs to one of theſe aurelia incloſed in its 

caſs, Theſe minute eggs produce maggots, 
which after a time ſpin themſelves coverings, be- 
come aurelias, and then ants, The parents 
affeQion for their young in the aurelia ſtate is ſo 
ſtrong, that when danger threatens, they in- 
ſtantly run away with them and will ſooner die, 


than leave them. There are ſeveral ſorts of 


ants differing both in ſize and colour; and to- 
wards the end of ſummer many of them are 
ſeen having four wings, Theſe, it is ſaid 
are males. 
The French Academy has publiſhed a eu- 
rious account of ants, from whence the follow- 
ing particulars are abſtraQed, 9 
„Every ant's neſt has a ſtrait hole leading 
into it about the depth of half an inch; which 
afterwards runs ſloping downwards to the public 
magazine, where the grains they collect are ſto 


certain, we muſt ſuppoſe them of ſuch a ſize, 
that a hundred of them, placed in a row, ſhall 
extend an inch in length. 
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red up: and this is a different place n that 
where they reſt and eat. 

Their corn being kept under ground, 
would ſhoot and grow, did they not prevent it 


by biting out the germen or bud before they 


lay it up; but this they conſtantly do, for if 
their corn be examined, no bud will be found 


there in, nor if ſowed in the earth, will it ever 


WT 


vegetate. Were it, however to lic continually 
in the ground, the moiſture would occaſion it 
to ſwell and rot, and make it unfit for food, 
Put theſe inconveniencies they find means to 
remedy by their vigilanee and labour, in the 
following manner, | 

They gather very ſmall particles of dry 
earth, which they bring out of their holes 
every ſunſ . day, and 1 them in _ 
heat. 


Every one of PIER brings in her mouth A 
particle of this earth, lays it by the hole, and 
then goes to fetch another: ſo that in the ſpace 
of a quarter of an hour, a vaſt number of ſuch 
ſmall particles of dried earth are heaped round 
the hole. Their corn is laid upon this * 
Ge 2 
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when under ground, and covered with the ſa- 
me, When theſe particles of earth are brought 
out, they fetch out their corn likewiſe, and 
lay it round this earth,; making two heaps 
about the hole, one of dry particles of earth, 
and the other of grains of corn, Laſt of all, 


they fetch out the remainder of their dry earth 


where on the corn was laid, They never go 
about this work unleſs the weather be clear, and 


the ſun very hot: but when both are favourable, 


they perform it all moſt every day. 

The Author of this account had found a 
neſt of ants in a box of earth ſtanding out from 
a window two ſtories highs whence they made 
excurſions both upwards to the top of the houſe 
where ſome corn lay in a garret, and downward 
into a garden, which the window overlooked, 
The ſituation of this neſt obliged them to go up 


or down a great way before they could poſſibly 


meet with any thing; but he found notwith- 


ſtanding, that none of them ever returned 
empty, but every one brought a grain of wheat, 

{ OTE ; b 
rye, or oats, a {mall ſeed, or even a particle of 


dry carth, if nothing elſe could be got. Some 
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travelled to the farther end of the garden, and, 
with prodigious !abour, brought heavy loads 
from thence. It required four hours, as he 
learned by] frequent obſervation, to carry a 
pretty large grain or ſeed from the middle of 
the garden to the neſt; and he computed there- 
from, that an ant works as hard as a man who 
ſhould carry a heavy load 12 miles a day, 


The pains theſe ants took to carry graing 
of corn up a wall to the ſecond ſtory, climbing 
all the way with their heads downward, muſt 
be exceeding great, Their wearineſs was 
ſhown by their frequent ſtops at the moſt con- 
venient places; and ſome appeared ſo fatigued 
and ſpent, they could no: reach their journeys 
end; in which caſe, it was common to ſee the 
ſtrongeſt ants, which had carried home their 
load, come down again and help them. Some- 
times they were ſo unfortunate as to fall down 
with their burdens, when juſt in ſight of home; 
bur when' this happened, they ſeldom loſt their 
corn, but carried it up again. 
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He ſaw one , he ſays, of the ſmalleſt ants, 
carrying a large grain of wheat with incredible 
pains; when ſhe came to the box where the 
neſt was, ſhe, and her load together, tumbled 
back to the ground. Going down to look for 
her, he found, ſhe had recovered the grain, 
and was ready to climb up again. The ſlime 
misfortune befel her three times, but ſhe never 
let go her hold, nor was discouraged; till, at 
laſt, her ſtrength failing, ſhe was forced [to ſtop, 
and another ant aſſiſted her to carry home her 
load to the public ſtock. TY 
How wonderful is the fagacity of theſe in- 
ſeas! how commendable their care, diligence, 
and labour! how generous their aſſiſtence of 
one another for the fervice of the community 
how noble their public virtue, which is never 
neglected for the ſake of private intereſt! In 
all theſe things they deſerve our notice and imi- 
tation — A contemplative mind will naturally 
turn its thoughts from the condition and go- 
vernment of ant hills, to thar of nations; and 
refle& that ſuperior beings may poſſibly conſi- 
der human kind, and all their ſolicitudes and 


. 
teils, pride, vanity, and ambition, with n6 
more regard than we do the concerns of theſe 
little creatures. 

This addreſs, induſtry, and "ION ſuch 
wiſe precautions, ſuch: juſt meaſures, and ſucl 
regular procedures, in the animals, neceſſarily 
ſuppoſes that they are directed by an intelligencs 
of a ſuperior nature, 

See thro' this vaſt extended theatre 
Of kill divine, what ſhining marks appear! 
Creating power, is all around expreſs'd, 

Thy God diſcover'd, and his care confeſs d: - 

Nature's high birth her heavenly beauties ſhowj 

By ev'ry feature we the parent know, 

Th expanded ſpheres, amazing to the ſight, 

Magnificent with ſtars, and globes of light; 

The glorious orbs, which heaven's bright hoſt 
| compoſe, 

The impriſon'd ſea, that reſtleſs ebbs and flows; 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the curious meteors hov'ring there; 

And the wide region of the land, proclaim 

The power divine, that rais'd the mighty frame! 

Blackmore upon Creation, 
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„To thee, eternal ſelf- exiſting Creator of, 

the univcrſe, whoſe will is nature's law! om- 

niſcient, omnipreſent, all bountiful, and gra- 

cious! to thee be paid by all thy creatures, 

thanksgiving, and adoration, till time ſhall be 
no more!” | 


WF Melancholy Fad, 


Ti who love anecdotes, read the following 
beautiful lines — when ye have read them, you | 
ſhall know to whom they appertain, 


To Miſs L, — | 

Sweet echo! vocal nymph, whoſe mimic tongue 

Return'd the muſic of my Delia's ſong; 
Oh! ſtill repeat the ſoft enchanting lay, 
That gently ſteals the raviſh'd ſoul away! 
Shall ſounds like theſe in circling air be toſt, 
And in the ſtream of vulgar noiſes loſt! | 
Ye guardian ſylphs, who liſten while ſhe ſings, 
Bear the ſweet accents on your roſy wings; 
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With ſtudious care the fading notes retain, 
Nor let that tuneful breath be ſpent in vain; 
Yet if too ſoon the tranſient pleaſures fly, 
A charm more laſting ſhall their loſs ſupply, 
While harmany, with each attractive grace, 
Plays in the fair proportion of her face, 
Where each ſoft air, engaging and ſerene, 
Beats meaſure to the well tun'd mind within; 
Alike her ſinging; and her ſilence move, 
Whoſe voice is muſic, and whoſe looks are love, 


Well, Gentlemen and Ladies, this little 
moreeau you will allow to be a ſweet one. It 
was publiſh'd a year or two ago in the new's 


papers — we will not ſay, by Mr, Tickell, but 


in his name; and his wife was ſaid to be the 
ſubject. As ſhe had been a public ſinger on 
the ſtage (as well as her ſiſter, Mrs. Sheridan, 


and as Mr. Tickell had taken her from it, the 


lines were extremely to his purpoſe, and they 
were ſwallowed by the Public as his, 


But, Ladies and Gentlemen, if you have 


the curioſity to ſearch, you will find them in 


the Gentleman's Magazine fer November, ſo 


er 
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far back as the year 1740; many years before 
| moſt of us were in exiſtence, They were in- 
ſcribed to a Miſs L. moſt luckily for thoſe who 
wiſhed to give the reputation of them to the 
husband of Mrs. Liuley. But the fair, the un- 
happy object of them, was called Miſs Lynch; 
not a public finger, but of a genteel family in 
a weſtern county. 

„But why unhappy Sir?” — Liſten to the 
ſtory. Miſs Lynch, with all that lovelineſs, all 
that ſweetneſs , all that harmony, deſcribed in 
thoſe verſes, had many opportunities of marria- 
ge; but her heart was devoted, and ſhe reſer- 


ved her hand to beſtow with it: The perſon 


thus honoured by her partiality was then in a 
learned profeſſion — he is ſo ſtill; but ſo 
high — ſo very high! that it becomes not us to 
direct the finger of cenſure towards him, He 
was then a young man, and ſuſceptible of the 
faſcination; to which the gloomieſt characters, 
the haughtieſt, and the moſt frigid, muſt at ſo- 
me period or other bow down to: Miſs Lynch, in 
yielding this perſonage her heart, believed herſelf 
enly returning a pure and ardent paſſion, 
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Her fathers houſe was within a few miles 
of a city, to which, in the courſe of his profeſ- 
ſion, this Gentleman was frequently carried, 
He uſed to be invited to ſleep there, and recei- 
ved every mark of hoſpitality from its amiable 
inhabitants, His addreſſes to the young Lady 
were open, and their marriage was looked for- 
ward to, by her friends as an event not more 
deſirable than certain, Whether the Gentle- 
man, in his conduct towards her, had formed a 
regular ſyſtem of ſeduction, or whether acci- 
dent and untooked for opportunity occaſio- 
ned her ruin, was never known; but ruined 
ſhe was, Her parents discovered that ſhe was 
with child — they at firſt believed that a private 
marriage had taken place; and where ſomewhat 
piqued that a union, to which they had looked 
forward to with ſo much pleaſure, ſhould be 
ſolemnized without their participating of its 
felicity. op | 

How, or at what period, the miſerable Lady 
made her parents acquainted with her misfor- 
tune, was never made public; but the agonies, 
the horrors which on every ſide attended the 
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discovery, may be in ſome meaſure conceived, 
The lover was written to; he returned no 
answer. He was threaten'd — without avail, 
The Lady herſelf wrote to ſupplicate, to plead 
for her fame, for her Life! but all in vain. In 
this conflict the weeks and months: wore away, 
and ſhe became — a mother] a mother without 
a Husband ! | 

Some motive at length operated on the lo- 
yer. Whether it was ſhame, or repentance, or 
fear that his practice might be injured by ſo 
black a trait of charaQer, we know not — but 
ſurely it could not be love, He arrived, how- 
ever, three days after the birth of his Child, 
and - preſented himſelf at the bedſide of its 
mother — I am come, he ſaid, to marry you, 
The Lady replied with an indignant air — You 
are come too late! My family are covered 
with disgrace, and my parents are ſinking be- | 
neath their daughter's ſhame — a ſhame you 
cannot now wipe out. Had you married me 
before I became the mother of a b—d, and be- 
fore my dishonour was divulged to the world, 
a whole life of grateful and ſubmiſſive love 
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ſhould have repaid you; as it is: I refuſe not 
only to be your wife, but I refuſe to live, No 
ſuſtenance has entered theſe lips fince the ex- 
cruciating hour of labour, and none ſhall enter 
there; the ſorrows your name cannot hide, I am 
haſtening to carry to the grave, 

The Lady kept her word — reſolutely 
continuing to refuſe food; and the man who 
was ſo tardy in his juſtice, followed her in 4 
few days to her grave, 
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Anecdote of the King of Pruſſia, 
communicated from Sans Souct, 
July 24th 1786. 
The King after a hearty but moderate break- 
faſt, (chiefly upon rich cake, choice fruit, and 
Tokay), enters his cabinet for the dispatch of 
buſineſs, and fits down between two tables; 
upon the one he puts the-dispatches for the ho- 
me department, upon the other the dispatches 
for the foreign department = One morning 
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his Majeſty opened a letter directed to him, 
ſigned A. Chriſtian. The Corrector told his 
Majeſty „ That as it was well known that he 
(the King) had uo religion, he would therefore 
adviſe him to conſecrate to his converſion the 
few hours he might ſtill have to live, 8 
his Majeſty would be damned for ever,” — 
The King ſhewed this epiſtle to his phyſician, 
who juſt happened to come in;, ,,Only look at 
that, Doctor,“ ſaid his Majeſty, how I am uſed? 
And then gravely placed the letter among the 
dispatches for the home department, 


Anecdote of Baron Monteſquieu. 


After the Baron's return to France from viſiting 
every part of Europe, and reſiding two years 
in England, he ſaid that Germany vas fit only 


to travel in; Italy to reſide in; England to think 


in; and France to live in. 


Ae RP Eads. Fab. / 
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Epitaph. 


Tn St. George, Hanover Square, Burying- - ground, 


Near this place Hes the Body of 
The Rev. Laurence Sterne, A. M. 
Died Septbr. 13. 769. aged 58 Sears. 


1 mollitor oſſa quieſcant.“ 


I: a ſound head, warm "OW and breaſt bumane, 


Unſully'd worth, and ſoul without a ſtain; 

If mental pow'rs could ever juſtly claim 

The well won tribute of immortal fame. 
Sterne was the man, who, with gigantic ſtride, 
Mow'd down luxuriant follics far and wide, 
Yet what, tho' keeneſt knowledge of mankind 
Unſeal'd to him the ſprings that move the mind; | 
What did it boot him 2 rediculed, abus'd, 
By fools inſulted, and by prudes accug'd ! 
In his, mild reader, view thy future fate; 
Let him deſpiſe what r' were a fin to hate! 


This monumental ſtone was erected to the 


memory of the deceaſed by two Brother Ma- | 


ſons; for although he did not live to be a mem- 
ber of their ſociety, yet all his incomporable 
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performances evidently prope him to have aQed 
by rule and ſquare: they rejoice in this oppor 


tunity of perpetuating his high and irreprod- 
chable character to after rages, 
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T he "Hiſtory of Sees, . from the 

. Acceſſio on of Alexander of Mace- 
don, till ts final ſubjefion to the 

Roman Power; in Eight Books. 


N There is realen to bellen „ that the martial 
__ _ diſpoſition of Alexander grew up the ſtronger 
| from the impreſſions he received in his yourh, 
The reign of Philip had been a ſeries of wars} 
and the manners of his court, and even the lan- 
guage ſpoken i in it, were All the military ſtile, | 
Alexander befides, had taken an early 
predilection for the character of Achilles, which 
even in his riper age, appears to have operated 
powerfully on his mind, Ariſtotle, to whom 
the care of his education was inſtructed, had 
with great judgment recommended to him to 
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make the writings of Homer his particular ſtu- 
dy, as containing the moſt uſeful precepts, 
both for forming a Prince, and for the Govern- 
ment of a people, But, unluckily, among the 
many illuſtrious perſonages, whole manners 
the father of poetry has delineated, the young 
prince tixed upon Achilles for his model. He 
did not conſider, that it was far from the poet's 
intention to propoſe to us „the violent, impla- 
cable warrior, to whom every claim is juſt that 
can be ſupported by force of arms,” as a per- 
fect model for imitation, The poet only meant 
to ſhow that devaſtation the ficrce paſſions ma- 
ke, in the nobleſt minds, and of what fatal ills, 
to the human ſpecies in general, they are pro- 
ductive. But Achilles, Alexander had been 
told, was one of his progenitors; and there- 
fore he viewed theſe exceſſes with partiality 
Poſſibly alſo it may be ſaid, that he was the 
more ſtruck with his charaQer, on account of 
the reſemblance it bore to his own. They were 
the features of Alexander, which he admired in 
Homer's hero, But, whatever were the cauſes 
that contributed; to ſtrengthen in him this turn 
Dd | 
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to military glory, it is certain, that indulging 
it in the wanton manner he did, and the repea- 
ted ſcenes of carnage it engaged him in, produ- 
ced, by degrees, that feerceneſs of diſpoſition 
and character; which is the reproach of his lat- 
ter years, 


Accuſtomed to have ſubmiſſion paid to the 
terror of his name, he began to look on every 


reſiſtance to his arms as treaſon, which he was 


authoriſed ro puniſh, putting frequently whole 
nations to the ſword, merely becauſe they had 
families, whom they ſtrove to defend, and 
rights, which they were unwilling to ſurrender, 


Ihe ſervility, alſo, with which he was trea- 
ted by thoſe whom he had brought into ſub- 
jection, inſpired him with a vanity of which 
Greece had ſeen no example, It was the cuſtom 
of eaſtern nations to adore their Princes; and 
Alexander would be adored, Some of rhe he- 
roes of old had been deified by their uninſtructed | 
followers. The Macedonian would be deifyed 
alſo; and becauſe his Grecian veterans, who 


were accuſtomed to other manners, and were 
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ardent ſupporters of liberty, oppoſed theſe in- 
ſolent pretenſions, he forgot he was their King, 
he attempted to become their tyrant. His tem- 

per, naturally violent, became impetuous, All 
who would not ſubmit to abject ſervility and 
compliance, he pronounced disaffected; and ſa- 
crificed to his ſuſpicious, and to his jealouſy, 
the moſt faithful and moſt worthy of his 
ſervants, 

What appears moſt extraordinary, in @ 
Prince, conſpicuous, as the ſon of Philip was, 
for courage and firmneſs of mind, is the vulgar 
ſuperſtition which marked the latter period of 
his days. It has been obſerved by ſome authors, 
that he was always ſuperſtitious; and certainly 
he was, if revering the gods of his country, and 
endeavouring to conciliate their favour by thoſe 
means which he hed been taught to think of 


moſt efficacy, can properly be deemed ſuperſti- 
tion. What affected his lateſt days was of a 
different nature, and ſeems to have ariſen from 
another cauſe, Appalling fears had ſeized his 
imagination, and, in ſpite of all his efforts, had 
ſubdued his mind what theſe were, ancient wri- 
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ters have not informed us. It may not, per- 
haps, be too bold a conjeQure, that the outra- 
ges which he had committed upon his own ſub- 
jects, embruing his hands in the blood of Clitus, 
the baſe and more criminal aflaſftination of Par- 
monio, and the death of the virtuous Caliſthe- 
nes, had a conſiderable ſhare in exciting thofe 
horrors, to which, in the end, he fell a victim, 
for to them, ſurely, was owing to that intem- 
perance in which he at laſt fatally took 
refuge, : 
Should it be aſked, if civilization and hap- 
pineſs was the reſult of his exploits to thoſe na- 
tions whom he ſubdued? or, of any advanta- 
gas accrued from them, at leaſt to Macedon; — 
Even here muſt hiſtory, if ſhe bears faithful 
record, deeide againſt him. | 
An important inſtrument he doubtleſs was 
in the hand of Providence, for executing that 
vengeance on Babylon and her dependent pro- 
vinces, which their oppreſſions and crimes had 
long provoked, and which the Almighty had, 
by his prophets, denounced againſt them; and 
for opening a more free communication between 
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the eaſtern and weſtern worlds, in order to the 
gracious purpoſes of eternal wisdom: But at 
the ſame time, he was, in his day, a ſcourge 
to Mankind a ſeourge to the Macedonians them- 
ſelves, whoſe intereſt and proſperity he preten- 
ded to have in view. 

It may, therefore, juſtly be eſteemed mat- 
ter of wonder, that ſuch a character ſhould have 
been thought a fit model for princes: and that, 
comparing them to Alexander ſhould have been 
numbered among thoſe exalted compliments, 
that flattery is wont to pay to greatneſs and 
power. This propenſity ſeems to haye taken 
its riſe in the days of chivalry, when a frantic 
exertion of valour, ranging from country to 
country in queſt of exploits and adventures, was 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute the higheſt degree of per- 
ſonal merit. Alexander might have been the 
hero of ſuch an age, But more civilized times 
muſt often regard his character in a different, 
and lels favourable light.“ 
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By a Husband; but not a mo- 
 dern one. 


When on thy boſom I recline, 
Enraptur'd ſtill to call thee mine, 
To call thee mine for life, 

I glory in the ſacred ties 


(Which modern wits and fools deſpiſe) 


Of husband and of wife. 
Our mutual flame inſpires our bliſs; 
The tender look, the melting kiſs 
E'en years have not deſtroy'd: 
Some ſweet ſenſation ever new 
Springs up, and proves the maxim true, 
That love can ne' er be cloy'd, 


Have I a wiſh, *tis all for thee, 


Haſt thou a wiſh, tis all for me; 


So ſoft our moments move 
That Angels look with ardent gaze, 
Well pleaſed to ſee our happy days, 
And bid us live and love. 
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If cares ariſe (and cares will come) 
Thy boſom is my ſofteft home, 
I Lull me there to reſt; 
And is there aught diſturbs my fair, 
I bid her ſigh out all her care, 
And loſe it in my breaſt, 


Have I a joy, 'tis all her own, 
Or hers, or mine, are all but one 


Our hearts are ſo entwin'd, 

That like the ivy round the treg 

Bound up in cloſeſt amity, 
'Tis death to be disjoin'd, 
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Mary's Dream. 
A Real Event, by Mr. Low, of 
1 New York. 


'The moon had climb'd the higheſt hill 
Which riſes o'cr the ſource of Dee, *) 
And from the eaſtern ſummit ſhed 
Her filver light on tower and tree; 


When Mary laid her down to ſleep, 


Her thoughts on ſandy far at ſea; 
When foft and low a voice was heard, 


Ah! Mary, weep no more for me! 


She from her pillow gently raiſed 
Her head to aſk, who there might be? 
She ſaw young ſandy ſhiv ring ſtand, 
With pallied cheek and hollow eye; 
„O Mary dear, cold is my clay, 
„It lies beneath a ſtormy ſea, 
„Far, far from thee, I ſleep in death, 
„So Mary, weep no more for me, 


) The river Dee, in ſcotland, 
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Three ſtormy nights and ſtormy days 
Me toſs'd upon the raging main: 
And long we ſtrove our bark to fave, 


But all our ſtriving was in vain, 
Ev'n then, when horror chill'd my blood, 

My heart was fill'd with love for thee: 
The ſtorm is paſt, and I at reſt, 

So Mary, weep no more for me, 


O maiden dear, thyſelf prepare, 

Me ſoon { hall meet upon that ſhore, 

Where love is free from doubt and care, 

And thou and I ſhall part no more. 

Loud crow'd the cock, the ſhadow fled, 

No more of ſandy could fhe ſee; 

But ſoft the paſſing ſpirit ſaid, | [ 
„Sweet Mary, weep no more for me.“ 
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A Letter to J. P. a young Man juſt 
entering into the World. 


Dear Sir. 

M. aus are the reaſons which induce me to 
write you through the channel of this uſeful 
paper. I need not enumerate them here. Suf- 
fice it to ſay, that a ſincere regard for your true 
happineſs, is my ſole motive of writing you at 
all. I faid true happineſs, by which I mean, 
that which ariſes from a contented mind, im- 
proved by knowledge and adorned with virtue. 
Every other kind of happineſs deſerves not the 
name: Thank heaven you are not of a ſour, 
moroſe diſpoſition, it is in your power till to 
improve it, You have all the reaſon in the world 
to be contented, and I believe you are. 

As to knowledge, you have early laid a 
tolerable foundation; but ſtill you have the 
ſuperſtructure to raiſe, Conſider then how 
much you have to do: Let the conſideration of 
the value of the preſent period of your life, the 
importance of an improved underſtanding; the 
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poorneſs of an empty mind; the rapidity with 
which your time runs on, all teach you, a habit 
of application; animate you in the purſuit of 
knowledge; inſpire you with a ſuperiority of 
mind above the deluſiveneſs of eaſe; the charms 
of unprofitable pleaſure; the inſinuating power 
of examples of levity, thoughtleſsneſs, and in- 
attention, and every other obſtacle that has a 
tendency to impede your progreſs, Lay down 
a fixed reſolution of perſeverance never ſwerve 
from it, Keep the grand obje& of honour and 
happineſs as to yourſelf, and uſefulneſs ro the 
world ever in your eye; if ſo, you will not de- 
viate far from the path which conducteth to them. 
Reflect with yourſelf, how little, poor and in- 
ſignificant you will appear in the view of others, 
what happineſs you will loſe, if you do not ad- 
vance to theſe. = 

But chiefly, my dear ſir, be ſolicitous for 
advancing in piety and virtue, To advance to 
any degree in theſe many difficulties are in your 
way; but to a rational and ingenous mind, the 
motives are more than proportionate, — Yea 
the beauty there appears in viztue to a refleing 
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mind is ſufficient, I ſhall defer the laying be- 
fore vou, the many other grand and attractiug | 
motives to another opportunity. Suthce it to 
ſay for the preſent, that heaven and earth, rea- 
ſon and conſcience, honour end intereſt, all 
unite herein that Kowledge is good and excellent, 
but without virtue is folly. Habits, whether 
good or bad, are eaſieſt learned in your time 
of life; and whatever you learn juſt now you 
will have a prepoſſeſſion in its favour through 
life. Study by every mean to acquire the for- 
mer, and fear the latter as ſo many ennemies, 
ever at hand and ready to enſnare you. Revere 
truth; always ſpeak it. Of all the ornaments 
of converſation, it ſhines with the trueſt and 
moſt attracting luſtre. — Regard it in your 
promiſes, and in every action. Revere yourſelf 
— never ſtoop to any mean thing, however 
ſtrong may be the temptation. Do nothing 
which your mind does not heartily approve. 
Seck chiefly the approbation of your God aud 
your own mind, and regard not what the world 
may ſay of you, as long as you have the appro- 
bation of theſe, Let no advantage whatſoever 
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influence you ſo to behave, as to make theſe 


your enemies, — You could not have two more 
dreadful ones. There is a beauty in truth, 
which commands our affeQion, reverence, and 
reſpect. — Put I cannot add more at preſent, 
You ſhall hear from me in ſome manner on one 
of theſe ſubjects ſoon. Farewell, 

| Ariſtides. 


1.1, „Oel 


When Night's dark mantle veil'd the ſeas, 
And Nature's ſelf was huſh'd to ſleep ; 

When gently blew the midnight breeze, 

Louiſa ſought the boundleſs deep, 


> 


On a lone beach, in wild deſpair, 
She ſat, recluſe from ſoft repoſe ; 


| 1 ; 
Her artleſs ſorrows rent the air, 


So ſad were fair Loiſa's woes. 


* 


* 


Three years ſhe nurs'd the pleaſing thoughtt, 
Her love, her Henry, would return 7 

When, ah! the fatal news was brought 50 
The ſea was made his wat' ry urn. 5 
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(Sweet Maids who know: the pow'r of love, 
You beſt can tell what ſhe muſt feel; 


| Who, againſt, each adverſe fortune ſtrove, 


The tender aeg o neu) 


Si 1120 Ti 11 93 
Sttolo 


Thi Tovely”! Maid, abſceb'a in grief, 


3 TON 


While,magneſy ran thro' every veins ; bo 


Poor wotitntr; fought 4 from death relief — 


And frantic plung'd i into the main! 
n8t Ton 4587 N. | 
25930yutov 100 19919infoy Hero 1 


The Heavens with pity a the decd, IP 
Ofl HF! 

| (The debt dle Fair One paid to. love), / 

And bade Heir angel guard proceed 
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- hn I Line 65 7th. fead every, not very. 5 
— 3 — — 10. read natural not naturel, 

— 4 ki: — 8. read princ's not princes. _ 
— 14 — — 6, read benevolence, not bene- 
TY es | volene. | 
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— 14 — IF. read alleviate, not alleivate. 
; — 15. read discernment, not 18 
| f cdernement. . 
— 19 — — 8. read attend not extend, | 
— 25,— — 20, read J not 3, 
% SR. read of not from. | * 
— 38 — — 7.. read fact, not fit. « 
— 3)" — — 16. read volunteer not voluoteer. - WM 
„„ row for a not we. 7 
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— 33, read daughter, not daygh- - 
res. 


223 — % read ſcenes, not ſcenes. 
— — $. read enemies, not ennemies. |. 
56 — — 20. read enemies, not ennemics 
49 — — 2, read to 8 75 wards, not rowords, 
# — — 5. read W ich, ot 'wich, | 
== — 4 read: lunes not ume: 
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— 15 a9: read iſſuing 


Paying 3 the 4th, read cnabled, not . 
7 89 — — 19. read ſucceſsful N not lucce⸗ 
int; EI Ton Iii! BI. B82. . ſef ully. 


. e — — 20. read flemings, - not. ge em 


lian on ett n $ mings. | 
Are e 4. read Baldwin, not Balowin, 
— 92 — — 121 read felt, not fell. — 
BR porch: "x9" read oppreſſive, not rrel: N 
— 93 — — 4. read ſubmitted; not 982 


2 97 2186. read ſimall „not ſmal. 


— 99 has)! == 7. read who, not whe. 


= 10 r — — 7,” read enemies; not ennemies. 


ire 2. read flowly, net ſtowly. 


e 1100 — fi read discoveries, not disco- 
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bried Ton -, worried be. 08 - hometan.: 
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— 1369139 19, read of, not on. 
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— 144 obs. read fierce, not fierce, 
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„ peſtition. 
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Page 227 Line the 18. th. read never, not ever.. 
— 228 — 10. read th z not the. 
229 |, 13, read faithfull, not faithful. 
232 — — 19. read ſhocking, not ſtocking _ 
248 - — 17, umfeeling, not unſeeling. 
251 — 5. read enemy, not ennem y-. 
251 — 12,-read& may, not my. u. 
251 — 18. read honours, not honnours 
22 —— gd read is, not iu. 
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308 1 — 21. read your, not yours. e 
311 - — 9. reads reſtraints, not r : 
— 313 —— 4. read aſide, not aſſide. 
— 316. — — 17. read area, not aria. 
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— 318 — 11 read dofing, not. Lofsing- 


— 324 —— , read returnd, not returneg. 
— 326 — — 20, read barrows, not barrons 
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